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A Lesson of the 
Great European War 


Once more, among almost count- 
less times, has the high food value 
of chocolate and cocoa been 
demonstrated, both serving as a 
part of the rations of the troops 
in active service. One of 
the best known wniters on 
dietetics says: “Chocolate 

is a perfect food, as whole- 
some as it is delicious, a 
beneficent restorer of ex- 
hausted power.” 


Baker's ae 
Sweet Cho colate 


has always had this guarantee 


“The ingredients of this chocolate are guar 
anteed to be pure cocoas of superior blend, | 
and sugar.” The genuine has the trade-mar: | : 
on the package and is made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 7 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 7 
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DO YOU READ LABELS? 


OW many women read the statements on the labels of 
package goods? If you could help me arrive at an ap- 
proximately correct answer to this question I presume I 

could divide with you a very handsome sum of money for thou- 
sands of manufacturers would pay generously to know. 


It is calculated, however, that one of the early formed habits of 
the majority of housewives is the careful attention to reading 
matter on the cover or on the wrapper of the many products that 
enter the home. At all events the label with its statements, its 
directions, its suggestions, all, over the name of the manufac- 
turer, has become one of the most important factors in merchan- 
dising. 5 


It once was that the manufacturer turned over the preparation of 
his label to some dreamer whose word picture would give the 
prettiest and the most fetching exaggeration. No longer is this 
so. We now find the President and the Board of Directors 
considering and conferring upon such questions. And why not— 
it is the declaration on the container of their product that forms a 
challenge to millions of homes. 


It has been this growing appreciation of how vital was the 
printing on the package that has made us feel that such a thing 
should readily and logically fall within the scope of our efforts 
for accuracy and believability in advertising. And so we have 
turned over to every manufacturer of package goods whose 
products we have tested, a frank and free criticism of any label 
statements that were not in keeping with known and established 
facts. 


As you may well guess, scores of manufacturers have earnestly 
sought the advice and the ripe judgment of Dr. Wiley. Others 
have asked for the help of the experienced technicians at Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Through it all there has been a grati- 
fying spirit of give and take—a spirit prompted by a desire to 
make the label which you read as well as the product which you 
use absolutely fool-proof. 


On my desk at this moment is a telegram and letter recently 
received by our Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health from a 
large packer of Californian olive oil. His cartons have carried 
in the past some absurd appeals to the housewife regarding his 
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product. We urged the elimination of these simply as a matter of 
good business. His letter which is almost a duplicate of his 
telegram indicates the broad spirit which is guiding manufac- 
turers of reliable goods everywhere in their relationship with 
the public. 


"La Miranda, Cal. 
July 23, 1915 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health, 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director. 


119 West 40th St., 
New York City. 

Dear Sir,— 

We are in receipt of yours of the 21st regarding revision of 
the carton of the Olive Oil. 

Fortunately the wrappers have not be printed and we have 
time in which to make the correction. 

You are absolutely right in your statement and we thank you 


most heartily for the criticism. 
Yours very truly, 


H. B. C 


General Manager" 


And there have been scores of other cases. For instance, the 
story of a new dental cream soon to be put on the market by a 
large manufacturing chemist is much the same. This manufac- 
turer, too, has come back to us with a “thank you most heartily”’ 
when we pointed out the fallacy of curative claims for falling 
gums, pyorrhea, etc. 


While all this is typically true of the majority, there yet remain 
those who still- believe in poet’s license on the carton. These 
will nevertheless become fewer as the manufacturer realizes that . 
the abuse of the label can only bring from the thoughtful house- 
wife a general disapproval of and a lack of confidence in the 
product itself. 


Will you Good Housekeeping women remember this? 


119 West 4oth Street \ , 


s Advertising Manager 
New York City 





For Schools Last Year—$750,000,000 
HE “great drive” is on. More than 
twenty million strong, incomparably 
the largest number of human beings 
ever headed toward a single goal, 
the school army of the United States is storm- 
ing at the gates of knowledge. Some are 
advancing eagerly because they have been in 
the outer rooms of the citadel and know that 
the treasures are heaped high for the one who 
goes on to the last, nor minds discouragements 
nor promises. of rewards to be more quickly 
won. Some are listless, not being apt at 
appraising values and counting a day’s small 
wage of greater worth than the lessons and 
their hope. Behind are the eager throngs of 
the younger ones to whom school means noth- 
ing, speaking in terms of the future. It 
means little enough to any pupil in our public 
schools or to the great majority of the parents 
of the pupils. Some millions of parents will 
be glad that school has begun, because they 
will now be relieved of their natural duties for 
nine or ten months. Cooperation will not be 
thought of; the schools will be expected to do 
it all. That is not what schools are for. 
Discipline with respect to conduct is a matter 
to be attended to chiefly at home; the disci- 
pline of the mind can then safely be left to the 
school. If you have a child in school, ponder 
well what it means to it to be there and ask 
yourself how you can be of help. 

There are four cardinal points in the educa- 
tion of every child. They were explained in 
an article by Dean Russell of Teachers 
College which was published in this magazine 
last year, but it is extremely worth while to 
review them here and now at the beginning of 
the school year, for in proportion to the 
parents’ understanding and acceptance of 
their part in education will the schools be 
able to advance the children toward the life 
worth while. 


Number of Teachers—700,000 


“When you ask me what counts most in 
education, I have no hesitation in putting to 
the front good health,” says Dean Russell. 
Most of the responsibility for good health 


rests upon the parents. More and more this 
care is being shifted to the schools by both 
careless and ignorant parents, and so far as 


EDETORS SAY 


they can the schools are accepting it, but the 
years before school and the time out of school 
work havoc with the health of children. It is 
little short of a national crime that we should 
be so indifferent to the future welfare not only 
of the individual, but of our people as a whole. 
Life in this country will fall short of its pos- 
sible high estate unless and until the parents 
of children awake to the responsibility with 
which they are charged. 

“The next desideratum is proper manners 
and morals; in a word, suitable habits. .. . 
Good health was put first because without it 
all else is worthless; proper manners and 
morals next because without some such norm 
there can be no effective participation in 
social life.” Upon these two fundaments 
life itself could rest; the child that has good 
health and good character is safe. They have 
their well-spring in the home. 


For Alcoholic Liquors—$2,000,000,000-- 


“The next vital thing in the education of 
anybody, man or woman, is the ability to 
engage in useful occupation. . . . This cate- 
gorical imperative is directed to girls as well as 
boys. The woman who has nothing to do in 
life may be left out of account. And if there 
be work for woman to do, her pleasure and 
satisfaction in life, her influence upon others, 
and her returns for her labor, all demand that 
she be fitted for her task.” Nor is the house- 
wife stricken from the list of women with work 
to do—women who must be fitted for their 
task. In fact, hers is the most important work 
of all. She is the money-spender; in her 
keeping lies the stability of our democratic 
institutions. ‘The chief end of education is 
not, as many seem to think, to earn, to earn, 
to earn, but rather to spend, to spend, to 
spend; to spend prudently that there may be 
no waste; to spend wisely that the best may 
be obtained; to spend generously that as 
many as possible may be benefited thereby; 
to spend money that represents a man’s toil 
so as to lighten his labors; to spend energy 
in such a way as to give increased strength; 
to spend time in order that more time may be 
had for the things that count.” These things 
should be taught in the schoolhouse; parents 
should see that their children have them. 
Good health; good character; good sense— 


(Continued on page 8) 
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BAKING POWDER 


is always given preference in those kitchens from 
which food of the highest quality is served. 


Ingredients of baking powder that are badly com- 
pounded, uncertain in action, digestion-retarding, 
or impure, are not only injurious to health, but 
make the food unpalatable. 


The cream of tartar of Royal Baking Powder 
has the’ same wholesome effect on the digestive 
system as the cream of tartar in grapes, from 
which it is derived. 





The % marking indicates tecinical analysis of household apparatus, foods and toilet preparations only 
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“This leads me to my fourth point—the 
appreciation of what is best in life. . . . Lord 
Kelvin has said that the end of education is 
first to help a man earn a living, and then to 
make his life worth living. Life—human life— 
is a succession of choices. It is the glory of 
man that he can choose. . . . The one thing 
needful is the ability to discriminate in what 
life offers, to single out the best, and to 
appropriate it in the 
struggle for attain- 
able ideals.”’ 


For Moving Pic- 
tures—$350,000,000 
“The struggle to 
find what is best, 
and tle determi- 
nation to pursue that 
course to the end, is 
the record of every 
good man’s life. It 
is well that history 
and literature por- 
tray great charac- 
ters and record their 
struggles. What 
man has done, I can 
do!—is the watch- 
word of the boy who 
is surely going for- 
ward. The attain- 
ment of any virtue 
is made easier if 
good example at- 
tend the precept. 
The great ideals of 
Christian character 
were exemplified in the life of the Master. He 
did not appeal to his disciples to follow truth 
for its own sake, nor did he present the beau- 
tiful and the good in the abstract. And any one 
who would uplift boy or girl, man or woman, 
must show that the good, the beautiful, and 
the true are the dynamic forces which make 
life worth living. The greatest good is the 
good that man can do; the purest beauty is 
the beauty that man may be; the noblest 
truth is the truth that makes man free.” 

Our boys and girls, more than twenty mil- 
lion of them, are off up the street or along the 
country road to school. Not one in fifteen of 
their mothers knows what they will ‘lo there. 
Our educational system is on trial; we as 
parents are also on trial. Between us and the 
school, with our lack of cooperation, our 
children are being handicapped. It is being 
said that other nations have achieved greatness 
by an educational system that is calculated to 
keep the many down while helping up the few. 


The Kewpies 
Adventures in Girlhood 
The Fears of Childhood 


Your Daughter's Career 
Something Surprising 
What the Room Needs 


Mirandy on Fashions 
In a God-Forsaken Land 
Mothers and Children 


Fashions in Color 
Togo on Ironing Day 


Three Meals a Day 


Discoveries 


Editor’s Say 





Look for These in October 


Prayer in the Presence of Death. Kate Douglas Wiggin 
The Loves of the Eight E's... .... Beulah Marie Dix 
The Home Nurse Militant 
The Seed of the Righteous. .Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


Letters that Were Never Written..Marie Van Vorst 
Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


Husbands vs. Children. . . . Virginia T. Van de Water 
Hardening Up for the Winter. . Woods Hutchinson 


Dr. Wiley’s Department 


Tested Helps for Housekeepers 








We profess to believe in equality of oppor- 
tunity for all; by our indifference we are 
imperiling what we at heart most cherish. 
Go to school! 


Typhoid Fever Time 


It is now time for the papers to begin to play 
up the various typhoid fever epidemics which 
we are so stupid as to put up with year after 
year. Carelessness is 
back of every case of 
this disease; a few 
simple precautions 
will absolutely pre- 
vent it. Boil any 
water that hasn’t a 
clean bill of health, 
demand the utmost 
cleanliness of your 
dairyman and your 
own helpers, shun 
the lurking fly—a 
typhoid bacillus 
may live on the legs 
of a fly for twenty- 
five days—isolate 
the person who has 
the disease, and ap- 
ply-the salvation of 
fire to everything 
that touches him. 
Be skeptical of green 
vegetables, oysters, 
and shell-fish. Be 
immunized. An eco- 
nomic loss of one 
hundred million dol- 
. lars a year for a filth 
disease is too much—not to mention the dis- 
grace and the deaths. If the municipality 
won’t be careful, the individual must. 
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Virginia Blair 

H. Addington Bruce 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Rose Young 


Agnes Rowe Fairman 


Dorothy Dix 
Kay Cleaver Strahan 
Mrs. Louise Hogan 


The Cancer Article is Postponed 


Circumstances alter cases—also editorial 
plans now and then. The cancer article which 
was announced for this issue has been post- 
poned because the inability of sufferers to get 
the new treatment at the present time made it 
seem inadvisable to arouse their hopes. The 
remedy gives more promise now than ever 
before, and the faith of its developers is firm in 
spite of the criticism of a large part of the 
profession and most laymen. Open-minded 
doctors are, however, constantly arriving at 
New York to investigate the remedy. If the 


expectation based upon present indications 
of the efficacy of the remedy are justified, it 
must be ranked as perhaps the greatest 
triumph ever achieved in medicine. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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By Margaret Widdemer 
CMecevntion by Paul Meylan 


“Lord, make my loving a guard to them, “Lord, letthe griefs life must bring to them 
Make them strong, 
Keep their hearts white though pain cling 
to them 


Keep all bright! Thei life 1 
L h . eir lite long. 
pes tic — on thonn hor thom Let all the joys Thou dost keep from them 
Wound their ease, . 
At Thy will, 


All of the pain I have borne for them Give them the power to reap from them 


Day and night, 
Let never pathway be hard to them, 


Spare to these!” Cour xge still!” 
So I would pray for them, So I must ask for them, 
Kneeling to God, Leaving to God 
Night and day for them. His good task for them. 
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“Call me my minstrel,” said the King, “Sb 
“And let him sing a glee, rt 
For I have won this summer day 
A mighty victory. The minstrel came, an ancient man, 
And smote a silver string. 
“Between the tides of dawn and dusk “Oh, gallant is the victory, 
Upon a field I stood And mighty is the King! 
And saw my gallant swords drink deep 


Of body and of blood “At dawn he rode with all his knights 
: Into a virgin field. 
At dusk the blood of honest men 


So bid my merry minstrel In, Wes ctained pon nas shield. 


With lute and silver thong. 
And let him take my stainéd sword “And in the houses of his foes 
And sheathe it in a song r A thousand leagues away. 





qb For on this day a greening field 


Decoration by Lejaren U1. Giller t Was won at crimson cost; 


And what the gods of war have gained 


The hearts of women bled and broke The loves of men have lost. 


Upon a summer's day.” 


i 
4 
4 
‘ 


a : y “And heart of friend and f 
What song 1s this?” the Monarch cried, Fes ack oe this day, _— 
Pa le af ch dost thou sing? And children starve, and women weep, 

y, only of the victory A th dl ! 
That crowned my lord the King.” en ee 


“Then cry the triumph to the stars 


The minstrel smiled a fleeting smile, : 
And let the heavens ring! 


? And smote a splendid chord. ; : 
Oh, gallant is the use of arms, For gallant - the victory! 


And mighty is the sword! : And mighty is the King " 
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Mrs. Gage. unfastening her ancient black silk wrap, took the top step between Alex and Chloe. “I know my 

bonnet is crooked, Chloe,” she said. “It was a wonderful afternoon; I wish you could have been there. Sabra 

was fine. I did wish her father could have seen her. The chairman who introduced her paid him a beautiful 
tribute—something about the mantle of the father descending to the child “ 
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“Yet have I not seen the righteous «7 Sie 


Pome nor his seed begging bread” 


Poy 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Author of Mothers and Fathers? 


“Pleasures and Palaces”: etc. 


Illustrated hy 
Lucius W. 
Hitchcock. 


HE street was wider at the south 
end of the block than at the north, 
a village eccentricity which the 


big city, swallowing the village 
whole, had not troubled to correct. Into 
the wedge of extra space thus left had been 
squeezed a tiny park, a mere symbol of 
green freedom, inserted like a buttonhole 
down the center of the street. The tat- 
tered lace-work of an iron fence enclosed 
a fading sketch of a tree, a faint blur of 
grass, and, standing strongly against the 
wider end, the statue of a man. The work, 
though crude, had been sincerely done, and 
the benignant power of the middle-aged 
form had saved even its quaint frock-coat 
and the top-hat in its hand from the missiles 
and jests of that swarming neighborhood. 
Or perhaps its immunity lay in the in- 
scription which a generation of street arabs 
had shrilly spelled out: 


SERENO GAGE 
The Friend of Children , 
Erected in Loving Memory by. the Children 
of the United States 


It was a neighborhood of tight little 
brick houses, here and there a green door 
with a brass knocker or a richly white door 
with clean side-lights testifying to the stay- 
ing-powers of some stanch old resident who 
refused to be driven out by changed condi- 
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tions. House after house had given up the 
struggle, first relaxing to boarders, then 
yielding to lodgers, and finally abandoning 
itself to foreign hordes and smells, while 
greasily dark little shops yawned open 
in what had once been tidy basements. 
Young couples with house-desires and flat- 
incomes sometimes moved in, but they 
never renewed their leases. Around a 
corner from the little park a door-plate 
still said, Sereno Gage. 

In all their comings and goings the widow 
and children of Sereno Gage passed his 
statue; Mrs. Gage throwing it a brisk, 
practical glance and remarking that the 
city ought to keep it up better, Sabra erect- 
ing her fine head as though it were a statue 
to herself, Ralston too worried to notice it 
unless there were children to be ordered 
off the fence, and Clotilda—Chloe, the 
surprise child, who had come long after 
the old nursery-things had been given away 
—lifting a glance of loving question to the 
father she had never seen. “And don’t 
you ever wonder about us?” she sometimes 
asked him. But Sereno Gage, who had 
given his life to the cause of all children, 
had worked for them, pleaded for them, 
initiated half the modern laws and 
societies on their behalf, looked out as ob- 
liviously over the heads of his own as over 
the ragamuffin heads that bobbed about 
his pedestal on summer afternoons. Their 
servant had departed in peace. 
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The Seed of the Righteous 


I 


ABRA closed the door behind her 
softly, considerately, as though giv- 
ing an object-lesson in the proper 
closing of doors, and advanced to 

the breakfast-table with the same fine per- 
fection of manner, pausing to lean on her 
chair-back and look successively at the 
others. 

“Mother, Ralston,” she began, “I want 
you to consider something, quite imper- 
sonally, as though I were not concerned.” 
Chloe was also there, and Billy, Ralston’s 
little, motherless son, but they played a 
minor part in the family councils. 

Ralston half-started from his chair, then 
dropped back again. “Hang it, Sabra, 
I can’t talk before I go to work,”’ he pro- 
tested with confused, helpless irritation, 
his hands fumbling as though to gather up 
his breakfast for flight. “You know how 
it puts me off. I felt really creative this 
morning. Oh, a writer ought to live by 
himself!” 

Sabra took her seat with perfect reason- 
ableness. “Very well. It will disturb 
Ralston, so we won’t talk it over till later,” 
she announced. “Mother dear, I hope 

Good morning, Chloe and 
She was handsome, weighty, 


you slept well. 
little Billy.” 

as poised as though she breakfasted on a 
public platform with a well-bred uncon- 


sciousness of her audience. “I wonder if 
there is any fresh toast?” 

Chloe, slim and brown and silent as some 
young foreigner, jumped up to wait on her. 
Mrs. Gage was reviewing household possi- 
bilities with a managing eye. She was a 
long, gaunt, soldierly woman, so lined and 
weathered that only from her children 
could one guess that she had ever been fine 
looking. ‘ 

“Ralston, it wouldn’t be much trouble 
to have a tray for you every morning,” she 
offered. “Chloe would carry “it up. 
Wouldn’t you, dear, to help your brother’s 
work?” 

Chloe’s hesitation lasted a bare second, 
no longer than it took for her to answer her 
own instinctive protest with a family re- 
buke; but Ralston cut off her assent. 

“Why trouble Chloe? She does enough 
for me, looking after my child. Billy won’t 
always be a burden on you, Chloe,” he 
added with sad patience. “It is only a 
question of my getting a fair chance to do 
what is in me. I’ve never had it yet.” 


Mrs. Gage looked unhappy, as though 
personally reproached, and Sabra, with her 
trained pleasantness, offered a diversion. 

“Ralston, will it disturb you if I tell 
Billy a dream I had about him? I think 
it will amuse him.” 

Ralston with one movement emptied his 
coffee-cup and rose from the table. ‘Oh, 
well, I have finished,” he said. “Please 
don’t telephone this morning if you can 
help it. I hear every word. Thank 
Heaven, Billy can play outdoors today.” 
And he went out, profiting little by that 
fine example of door-closing. 

Sabra interlocked her fingers and looked 
out over them at the world. “Now, 
Mother, quite impersonally,” she began, 
“if I make a good impression at the con- 
gress this afternoon, I am almost certain to 
be put in as the next president. I am being 
very. seriously considered. In that case 
I ought to give up my office-work.” Chloe 
started, and for an instant Mrs. Gage’s 
alert face sagged into old age. “I know. 
I realize all the cost,” Sabra spoke strongly. 
“But, looking at it as a whole, isn’t the 
cause of eugenics more important than the 
earning of a small salary?” 

Her mother tried to grapple fairly, then 
slipped down to a side-issue. ‘Your Uncle 
Harry won’t think so,” she said with an 
unconscious sigh. 

“Uncle Harry is entirely private-spirited 
as opposed to public-spirited,’”’ Sabra ex- 
plained. ‘He gave me today off most un- 
willingly. If I were president of the asso- 
ciation, I could not possibly stay. in his 
office and barter for free time. He con- 
siders me a crank, Well, perhaps I am, 
to want to work for unborn generations 
rather than for two or three individuals 
now. Only we must remember that for 
a great many years my father was consid- 
ered a crank. I want you to look at it 
quite impartially.” 

There was a bare second for the girding 
up of tired muscles; then Mrs. Gage rose 
to it like the stanch old soldier that she was. 
“Tf you feel that is your work, Sabra, 
we'll find a way,” she declared. “The 
children of Sereno Gage are not going to be 
kept back as he was. Shall I go and talk 
to your Uncle Harry about it?” 

Sabra was finely radiant, as though al- 
ready she heard the clapping hands and 
saw the upturned faces. “ No, dear Mother, I 
will do that myself when the congressis over. 


-I don’t want anything on my mind today.” 





“But, Sabra,” Chloe broke in, “won’t 
the eugenics people pay you anything?” 
She spoke nervously, like one who knows 
she may seem ignoble, but is too worried to 
hide it. ‘You see, I pay the bills, so I 
have to realize—” 

Sabra raised a hand for silence. “Not 
today, little sister,” she said kindly. “TI 
must not think of anything but my address. 
But will you, as a great favor, run over to 
Uncle Harry’s with some papers? He wants 
them this morning. You can easily catch 
him before he leaves the house.” 

Chloe stood shadowed and silently pro- 
testing, knowing miserably that the others 
must be right, and yet rebelling at the fresh 
financial crisis ahead. Then, seeing her 
mother already alert on the new problem, 
she was ashamed of her cowardice, and ran 
off with the papers. 

The morning was fresh and lovely, full of 
good promises. As she passed her father’s 
statue, his kind quiet seemed to fall be- 
nignly on her heated mood. She paused 
to lean on the iron fence, forgetting her 
errand. 

“You didn’t bother about little salaries,” 
she admitted. ‘‘That’s why we have been 
so poor, of course. But you chose right. 
Oh, there isn’t any question about that!” 
Her eyes dimmed. “I'll try, my dear,” 
she promised. 

“Well, Chloe, burning a little incense 
at the family shrine?” asked a dry voice. 

“Oh, Uncle Harry!” Chloe had turned 
likingly to a small, middle-aged gentleman 
whose big, white head was set so close to 
his stubby overcoat that he suggested a 
love-bird, and who gave her a shy, limp 
hand as he paused. “I was just going to 
see you. Sabra sent you these papers.” 

“Oh, thank you. Kind of her to re- 
member it, with all she’s got on her mind.” 
He seemed to mean just what he said, quite 
simply. “Sabra’s pretty busy with the 
unborn generation,” he went on, his mild 
face looking away from Chloe. “She has 
a fine platform presence, I hear. Great 
gift, that. Your father spent a lot of time 
on platforms, but he just got up there any- 
how, so as to be heard. Saw your mother 
yesterday. I think she grows taller every 
year; she’s about seven feet now. Re- 
markable woman, Chloe.” 

“Isn’t she!” Chloe spoke impulsively, 
still moved by that brave girding up to a 
new struggle. ‘She’s too fine, Uncle Harry; 


she does too much for others.” 
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“Yes,” he assented. “She tells me she 
wants to get a studio for Ralston to work 
in, away from Billy. Says Billy’s no re- 
specter of ideas. Spoiled a fine emotional 
scene the other day—bumped his head and 
roared. Awfully hard on Ralston.” 

Chloe had to laugh. “Well, it is,” she 
insisted. 

“Yes. Ralston’s never had a real chance, 
it seems. Conditions’ve never been ex- 
actly right. When my Alex wants a chance 
to work out anything, he has to wait till 
Saturday night, when he gets home from 
the office fifteen minutes earlier. He’s got 
up a rather clever invention, something 
to do with electricity. I don’t know just 
what, but it goes. He can’t be a real 
genius, though; he’ll work anywhere.” 

At the mention of Alex, Chloe had visibly 
stiffened. “He isn’t nervous like Ralston,” 
she said after a pause. 

“Yes. I guess Harvard made Rawly 
nervous. Alex was shinning up electric- 
light-poles about that time; I suppose 
that steadied his nervous organization. 
Let’s see, who put Ralston through col- 
lege—old Miss Bowditch? And the Mor- 
tons educated Sabra. And you’ve all had 
Europe and violin lessons and the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado.” He sighed aloud. 
“T ought to have died, that’s what. Great 
mistake to live on and support your family. 
My children don’t get Harvard and Bryn 
Mawr and Europe, I can tell you. They 
just work, poor little devils.” 

Chloe laughed again. “But you would 
have had to die famous. It is because we 
are Sereno Gage’s children that people 
have been glad to do things for us.” 

“Oh, yes,” he admitted. “But they 
mightn’t have known just how glad they 
were without your mother to show them. 
She’s a wonder, that woman. Queer,” he 
added, looking thoughtfully up at the statue, 
“we all supposed Reno was crazy. I spent 
twenty years explaining to people that he 
was only a step-brother, no blood-connec- 
tion. Then I spent the next twenty trying 
to make ’em believe he was just like a real 
brother, close tie, devoted from childhood. 
Most of my best deals have gone through 
because my mother married his father. 
That’s the way things go.” 

Chloe slipped a hand under hisarm. “I 
do like you,” she confided. “You’re so 
understanding. I don’t believe I could 
think anything too bad to tell you.” 

“Well, that’s something,” he admitted, 
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beginning to trudge slowly toward his car. 
Chloe always thought of him as trailing 
a broken wing. 

She walked with him in silence for a few 
moments, then forced a stiff little sentence, 
“T am glad Alex is getting on so well.” 

He gave his usual dry assent. “Yes. 
You two haven’t made it up yet, have you?” 
he added unexpectedly. 

“Oh, we are perfectly friendly when we 
meet.” Chloe drew her hand from under 

“Now I must run home, Uncle 
Harry 


She crossed the street and so could only 
nod to her cousin Alex, whom she passed 
in the next block. He lifted his hat with- 
out smiling. 

“You’re wrong, you’re wrong, you’re 
wrong,” Chloe silently flung after him. “I 
am generally wrong, but in this case I was 
right!” 

It had been a stupid, unreasonable break 
between them, not like a good healthy quar- 
rel. When the kind Van Dusens had asked 
Chloe to go abroad with them last autumn, 
it had seemed unmitigated good fortune. 
Every one had met it as she did, simply 
and with rejoicing, until she told Alex. 
He had faced her in stiff-necked, frowning 
silence. She had seen him more than 
once turn that look on her family, and, 
partly understanding it by her own un- 
righteous impulses, had tried to pass on to 
him the bigness of the family creed. To 
meet it hurled straight at herself seemed to 
open a dreadful gulf between them. 

“Why not, Alex?” she had insisted. 

“T shouldn’t think you would want to 
take it,” he had said shortly. 

She had proved to him, irrefutably, 
what a narrow and ungenerous attitude that 
was. But Alex would neither argue nor 
relent. He had given her to understand, 
without quite saying it, that if she went 
she would lose something out of his friend- 
ship. He was a dictatorial young man, 
and though he was not at all irritable, like 
Ralston, a good many things made him 
angry. Chloe, of course, had gone, and 
had had the “perfectly glorious” time that 
youth makes a point of having everywhere 
—brave, pretentious youth, with its thou- 
sand hurts and humiliations so vehemently 
ignored! And Alex, who did nothing by 
halves, had wiped out every bond between 
them. He did not even read Italian with 
her any more. 

Chloe found her mother standing in the 
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hall, pulling on her gloves with the straight- 
armed vigor of a man turning up his sleeves 
to fight. 

“Ralston is quite right; he has never 
had a proper chance,” Mrs. Gage declared. 
“T have been feeling it more and 
more. If he hadn’t married right after 
college—but you couldn’t blame him, with 
all that encouragement. I have never 
thought it was right of Mr. Sothern to come 
so near taking his play, and then not take 
it. He must have a better place to work.” 

Chloe had come to a dismayed pause. 
“But, Mother, what can you do about it?” 
she asked, a troubled protest in her voice. 

“Well, there’s Mrs. Cartaret with that 
big, empty house. I don’t see why Ralston 
couldn’t go over there every morning and 
have a quiet room to work in. He’d be 
no trouble.” 

Chloe winced bodily. ‘But suppose she 
doesn’t want some one coming in, and hav- 
ing to stay quiet near that room—” the 
protest faltered helplessly. Her family 
always made Chloe feel herself poor-spirited, 
even mean. 

““Wouldn’t we be glad to lend her a room 
if we had it?” the mother demanded. “If 
there is any reason Mrs. Cartaret can’t, I’ll 
try the Dows—only Rawly doesn’t like 
them so well. He says Grace Dow’s laugh 
gets on his nerves.” She gathered her 
skirt into her hand, symbolically, since it 
was too sensibly short to impede her. “If 
you want to go off, send Billy over to 
play with the little Murrays,” she added. 
“Their nurse might just as well look after 
four as three.”” And she went out with her 
direct stride, as oblivious of her aged, 
voluminous suit and weather-beaten bonnet 
as some gaunt old grenadier might be of his 
faded uniform. 

Chloe did want to go off. She was often 
a little desperate Monday morning, after 
the family Sunday. The others were so 
much older and taller, so overpowering; 
they convicted her eternally of being in the 
wrong, and yet she could not learn to be 
like them. With rueful humor she saw 
herself as a quaking brown wren among 
eagles. The eagles might find the wren 
annoying, but it was the wren who suffered, 
she could assure them. Today, April was 
stirring in the city squares, and she longed to 
be off into it as a hot forehead longs for a 
cool hand. When the morning’s work was 
done, she put on her street-things and looked 
up Billy. 
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He was standing at an open window, 
yearning out toward a vagrant young cur 
which wagged up at him from the sidewalk 
beneath. His broad face was moist with 
tenderness. 

“A li’l parpy, Toto,” he told her, as one 
pointing out a divine miracle. “A li'l 
parpy—a dee-ar li'l parpy!” No mother 
with her first-born could have expressed 
a richer emotion; the heart of his grand- 
father, who had loved all young things, was 
swelling in his little breast. Chloe laughed, 
but she put on his clean blouse there at the 
window, that his paternal rapture need not 
be interrupted. 

“We'll go and see the li’l kitty at the 
Murrays,”’ she said as they set out hand in 
hand. She had made numberless such 
pilgrimages with Billy when no one at 
home was free to look after him, and yet 
they always depressed her. Perhaps it 
was the association with the pilgrimages of 
her own childhood—little, brown Clotilda 
trudging in silent, helpless reluctance be- 
tween long, weedy, impatient Ralston and 
handsome, assured Sabra. She could still 
hear Sabra’s confident, “‘Mother’s compli- 
ments, Mrs. Van Dusen, and if it is no 
trouble, may Chloe spend the day here, 
because we’ve got a mothers’ meeting at 
our house?” The answer was always 
gracious, and yet Chloe’s very being would 
seem to melt with shame under it; she was 
so sure she was not really wanted. She 
used to try not to eat much lunch, and to 
run on her tiptoes, by way of lessening the 
infliction. And when these involuntary 
hostesses called her, as they often did, a 
“dear little soul,’ ber quaint, still face 
would be lit from within by a very ecstasy 
of grateful relief. 

Of course, later, she was made to under- 
stand how glad people were to be neighborly 
and to help one another, and that it ‘was 
mean to suppose they were not. Mrs. 
Gage certainly lived up to her creed. Little 
sisters of measles and brothers of whooping- 
cough spent weeks in their crowded home. 
The new babies of her poorer neighbors 
never lacked flannel and soft cotton, stur- 
dily collected from the richer. Mrs. Gage 
could not see a kindness as too much trouble 
either to give or to be taken. And she 
never forgot that the children of Sereno 
Gage had a heritage of rights. 

The Murrays had a fine old house with 
a walled garden at one side that should 
have grown plants of solid gold to balance 
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its real-estate value. Chloe, standing at 
the wall-door, felt the same old reluctance 
to ring; but, after she had forced herself 
to do it, she was ashamed of her own un- 
generosity, her lack of faith. The little 
Murrays greeted Billy with joy, and their 
pleasant Mary assured her that he was never 
any trouble. 

“T will come back for him at noon,” 
said Chloe, and went happily away. 

An hour up in the green park with sun and 
birds and opening earth took the fever out 
of her. Chloe could be quite exquisitely 
happy when she could get away from the 
clash of the family ideals on her own tire- 
some scruples and sensitivenesses. The 
probable loss of Sabra’s earnings had at 
first troubled her, but their mother would — 
manage someway. She always managed. 
No doubt some rich old admirer of Sereno 
Gage would be glad to back Sabra in the 
more valuable work. People never tired 
of paying honor to Sereno Gage. The father 
who had never seen her was Chloe’s secret 
romance. When she was alone, she walked 
with her hand in his, and she was as fluent 
with him as she was silent with her living 
family. He would have understood even 
her incurable ‘‘ wrennishness.” 

When she again passed the wall-door, 
Billy was seated on the gravel nursing a 
sleeping cat that overflowed him on either 
side, and whose nap must not be dis- 
turbed; so Chloe, with small twitches of 
amusement showing through her grave 
consent, sat down on the stone bench against 
the house to await the cat’s pleasure. It 
was sweet here, with grass under her feet 
and birds chattering in the house vines, 
little figures trotting about, the nurse 
bending over the baby-carriage. She tipped 
up her face to the streaming sunlight, the 
April scents and sounds, and so became 
aware of voices at the open window just 
over her head. 

“‘Who’s the fourth kid?” It was an 
elderly man speaking, and he said the 
word. “kid” pleasantly, as though he liked 
little fellows. And because she loved to 
hear her father’s name pronounced, Chloe 
sat still. 

“That is the Sereno Gage grandchild,” 
Mrs. Murray said with a note of laughter. 
“He is dumped down here rather often. 
You know the family way! But Mary 
doesn’t seem to mind.” 

They laughed again at some further com- 
ment as they moved away. For a moment 
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Chloe sat white and helpless with bewildered 
pain. Then terror lest Mrs. Murray might 
come into the garden made her start up. 

“Come, Billy, come home at once,” she 
commanded, and the sleeping cat was bun- 
died out with a horrifying lack of respect. 
Billy was grieved, but dared not protest to 
this wholly new Toto. At the wall-door 
she suddenly left him and ran back to Mary. 

“You have been kind and good; I will never 
forget it,” she flung at the surprised woman. 

“Sure, Billy’s no trouble. We like to 
have him,” said Mary, but the words were 
empty to Chloe. Had not Mrs. Murray 
said the same a hundred times, in her pretty, 
lying voice? To get away and fiercely, 
punishingly stay away was the first need. 
Other forms of resentment might be thought 
out later. For, curiously enough, this one 
laughing slight had done for Chloe what 
years of teaching had not been able to ac- 
complish; it had made her one with her 
family. All the way home, with Billy 
laboring to keep up, she hurled at Mrs. 
Murray her mother’s creed of kindness and 
neighborly duty; she told what her mother 
had done for humbler children; she pointed 
to her father’s life, given to the cause of all 
children. 


“And you grudged a little garden-space 
to one good child!” she cried. Not till she 
opened her own door was she aware of the 
flushed, anxious face upturned at her side. 
“Oh, my dear!” she apologized. 

“Was I bad, Toto?” Billy quavered. 

She knelt down to comfort him. “No, 
Billy! Good as gold! Only grown people 
are bad,” she added hotly. 

Chloe did not dream of telling what had 
happened. She covered it up as something 
shameful, unrepeatable; but it left a miser- 
able insecurity. The bogy of her child- 
hood, explained away by wise grown-ups, 
was suddenly confronting her again, uglier 
than ever. People did not really want you. 
They acted as if they did, but their hearts 
were reluctant. 

“Tt was only one person,” she told herself. 
“Mrs. Murray isn’t everybody!” But 
the bogy had gained standing; it could 
no longer be swept aside as a little girl’s 
stupidity. 

The house was very quiet that after- 
noon. Mrs. Gage and Sabra were at the 
congress, and Ralston had taken Billy up 
to the Zoo. When Ralston’s work had 
gone well, he had a romantic impulse to- 
ward excursions with his little son. Both 
always came back on the verge of tears, 

but they set out just as happily the next 

time. Chloe worked for faithful hours 

on the tasks that fall naturally to the 

untalented member of a family, then, 

drooping bodily, she went out to sit on 

the door-step in the soft, new-born 

warmth of the day. People still sat on 

door-steps in that informal old corner of 
the city. 

Chloe at twenty had not yet lost 

the quality that had named her a 

“dear little soul.” Perhaps it lay 

in an innocent readiness to 
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Jearn of them; or perhaps it came 
ea from the delicate, pointed, quaintly 
* secular face of the left-hand angel in 
: Botticelli’s ““Madonna Enthroned,” 

at which Mrs. Gage had gazed with 

> faithful purpose for months before 
le her daughter’s birth. She had hoped 
for some soaring spirituality of a 

J tough-winged kind that should make 
e a stir in the world, but was perfectly 
“* content with the simpler result that 
q Chloe did actually look like the angel 
: on the extreme left. The family was 
- inclined to take the resemblance hu- 
' morously. “Pity mother wished the 
. figure on her, too,” Ralston often said 
| in deprecation of his sister’s almost 
boyish slenderness. The constant 
t presence of her secret companion had 
i given her face an upward tilt that 






might well have been taken from an 
angel. Seeing her so, a young man 
who had been coming down the block 
hesitatingly, as though some argu- 
ment blocked his path, leaped the 
obstacle and started forward. 

“Well, Chloe,” he said. He had 
taken a humble attitude, hat off, but 
a smile lurked in the lively blue eyes 
and on his firm, set mouth. 

“Well, Alex,” she returned with F 
discouraging coolness. 

“T have been thinking about , _ - 
you all day,” he persisted, put- | 
ting out his hand. “We kave 
been such good friends, 
Chloe; it is stupid to let 
itgo. Truly, I’ve missed 
you like the dickens. 
Can’t I come back?” 

She took his hand, but 
provisionally. “You are 
not saying anything 
about having been in the 
wrong,” she observed, fix- 
ing him with an unfooled 
eye. It was her belief 
that Alex had found girls 
altogether too pliant for 
his own good. 
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He avoided that issue. “I was all in 
the wrong to lay down the law for some one 
else,” he said, taking a seat below her and 
looking up with a friendliness that few ever 
resisted. It was a vital, colorful face, and 
perhaps Alex had discovered its power, for 
he lounged very comfortably, and his 
smile did not bear out the anxiety of his 
words. ‘“Couldn’t you forgive me enough 
to go on with our Italian? Haven’t you 
missed me at all, Toto?” 

Chloe maintained a detached air of look- 
ing him over. “I have been reading a good 
deal of French,” was all she said, and Alex, 
recognizing that the lost territory was not 
to be instantly regained by the expenditure 
of a little charm, sat up and went honestly 
to work for it. They were still visiting 
there on the steps when Mrs. Gage, worn, 
dusty, triumphant, came marching home. 

“Oh, Alex!” she greeted him with her 
hearty kindness. “Why, we haven’t seen 
you lately, have we? I suppose you have 
been too busy with your invention. Your 
father spoke about it yesterday. Don’t 
stand up, dear children. [I'll sit down here 
and tell you about the congress.” She 
took the top step, unfastening her ancient 
black silk wrap. “I know my bonnet is 
crooked, Chloe. It was a wonderful after- 
noon; I wish you could have been there. 
Alex, did you realize that some big propor- 
tion of the blindness of the world—seven- 
eighths or something like that—is entirely 
preventable? Sabra was fine; so dignified 
and handsome. I did wish her father could 
have seen her. The chairman who intro- 
duced her paid him a beautiful tribute— 
something about the mantle of the father 
descending to the child. They applauded 
her more than any one. Of course, Alex, 
you understand that defectives ought not 
to have children—any one can see that. 
I never remember figures, but the propor- 
tion of defective parents is appalling— 
something like seven-tenths. Sabra is go- 
ing to get a law passed against it.” 

Alex was listening with resistance in 
every line of his vigorous body. His 
frown seemed to include Sabra and the 
audience and eugenics in one sweeping 
disapproval, kept down by sheer muscular 
force. “It is easy enough to pass laws,” 
he said drily. 

“Oh, it is not easy at all,” his aunt assured 
him. ‘They have to know all the law- 
makers individually. They send clever 
delegates to some and pretty ones to others. 


It takes a great deal of tact. Sabra has 
been to Albany any number of times.” 

Alex gave a short laugh. “As brains 
or as beauty?” 

“They want Sabra for both,” said Sabra’s 
mother. “I saw old Mr. Lindsley there 
and had a talk with him about her career. 
I shouldn’t wonder if something came of it.” 
She was full of weary satisfaction. Chloe, 
reading Alex’s expression, moved closer 
to her side. 

“Mother works for other people, morn- 
ing, noon, and night,” she said, looking 
straight into his stiff-necked frown. Alex, 
rebuked, amended his expression, but would 
give no sign of changing his opinion. 

Mrs. Gage, pleased, patted her daughter’s 
hand ‘Every one does, dear, more or less,” 
she said. “Some day, Alex, when I am 
not so tired, you must tell me about your 
invention. I might’ be able to interest 
some one in it.”’ 

“Oh, thanks, I don’t want any help,” 
Alex spoke shortly. “Father shouldn’t tell 
my secrets.” 

“My dear Alex, the more who know, the 
better. You never can tell which way help 
will come,” she assured him with large, 
kind certainty. “I know so many influen- 
tial people. And they would be interested 
for your uncle’s sake. The world doesn’t 
forget what it owes to Sereno Gage.” 

“Aunt Emily, you are very kind,’ Alex 
gave an effect of biting off the words, “but 
I am not looking for any one to push or pull 
me along.” 

“That is foolish,” she said with perfect 
good humor. “Where would my children 
be if I hadn’t found ways to give them 
a chance?” 

Alex started to answer, then, seeing 
Chloe’s fingers twisting nervously together, 
thought better of it. ‘Well, I have a feel- 
ing for working things out myself,” he said, 
rising. ‘Good night. I must run.” He 
left with unfriendly abruptness. | His 
squared shoulders had a fighting quality 
as he strode away. 

“T never supposed Alex would turn out 
so good looking,” said Mrs. Gage. “A 
little stocky, perhaps, but a nice face. I 
am glad for your Uncle Harry if he is 
going to be clever. His children haven’t 
had much chance. I hope I can do some- 
thing for Alex, a word here and there.” 

Chloe took breath to speak, then let it 
go again. Mrs. Gage was gathering her- 
self up. 
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“Oh, I got Rawly a fine place to work this 
morning,” she added as she straightened her 
tired back. ‘The old billiard-room at the 
top of the house. Mrs, Cartaret was de- 
lighted to have it used. Coming in, dear?” 

Chloe looked after her mother with lov- 
ing, troubled eyes. “People ought not to 
keep getting angry, anyway,” she said at 
last, glad of one certainty in a world of 
shifting values. 


The next morning Ralston set out for his 
new workroom in high excitement. His 
sensitive face, usually so somber, looked 
boyish in its hopefulness. “It is my first 
real chance,” he told his mother, solemn 
for all those lost years. He even allowed 
Billy to walk to the corner with him. 

The statue of Sereno Gage greeted them 
with grave kindness. Billy, who supposed 
that this actually was his grandfather and 
loved him dearly, ran to thrust his face 
between the iron palings and shout good 
morning, with some further news concerning 
a “‘li’lparpy.” Ralston looked up at it with 
self-absorbed eyes. 

“Some day they may call that Ralston 
Gage’s father,” he said, and laughed a little, 
then sent Billy home and hurried on. 

A few moments later, on her way to the 
office, Sabra passed the patient figure. 
Sabra could remember how the pennies, 
warm from the tight little fists of the givers, 
had poured in from all over the country, 
to set up this monument to the children’s 
friend. Perhaps the chief lesson she had 
derived from the memory was that money 
was very easily raised. Today her eyes 
still saw upturned faces, her ears echoed 
applause. 
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“T shall. not be unworthy of your name, 
my Father,” she promised, and went to the 
day’s work as one might take up a 
temporary disguise, worn for high politi- 
cal purposes. 

Presently Mrs. Gage came past, her driv- 
ing soul blocks ahead of her ignored body. 
She would not have known where she was if 
a humble neighbor’had not stopped her 
with a piece of news. 

“Why, Katy! Mrs. Sexton dead?” Mrs. 
Gage had to hear more before she could ad- 
just herself to the shock. The woman’s 
eyes were red with weeping. “Of course 
you are going up there, Katy, to help. I 
am glad they have you,” she said at parting, 
then turned back to add: “ Marjorie Sexton 
is just about my Chloe’s build. I suppose 
she will be giving away all sorts of pretty 
dresses if she goes into mourning.” 

“VYes,ma’am. I'll be glad to drop a word 
about it, you’ve been that good to me,” 
Katy promised. 

Mrs. Gage, collecting her scattered pur- 
poses, lifted unseeing eyes to her husband’s 
face. “I wish there had been some one 
about Sabra’s size,” she said as she went on. 

An hour later Chloe came by on her way 
to market, Billy at her side. They stood 
looking up together. 

“Tell ’bout the li’l children in the frac- 
tory,” Billy commanded. 

Chloe exchanged smiles with her father, 
and then as the two went on she told again 
the beloved story of little children oppressed 
and rescued, and of laws that had had to 
fight théir way like banners up a battle-hill. 
She did not dream that at that moment 
she was handing on the emblem Sereno 
Gage had carried. 


The next instalment of The Seed of the Righteous will appear in the October issue. 


Nine Famous Authors 


“got together” to write far Goop HovusEKEEPING the most unusual and most fascinating -series of 
short stories that ever appeared in a magazine. The idea is such a good one that we wonder no one ever 
thought of it before. But no one did, so here is something absolutely new. It will be called 


The Loves of the Eight E’s 


and will start in the October issue. The Eight E’s were a club of eight girls—typical, pretty American 
girls—who were suddenly upset by a catastrophe that shook their little world “to its foundations. 
The next day found them facing life—as the average American girl faces it—unprepared, but willing to 
face it nevertheless. Beulah Marie Dix wrote the first story about all the girls. Then, each taking the 
girl she liked best, eight other authors completed the series. Here are their names: Kathleen Norris, 
Marjorie Benton Cooke, Maude Radford Warren, Margaret Widdemer, Virginia Tracy, Mary Hastings 
Bradley, Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, and Sarah Comstock. Did you ever hear of a better series? Never! 
Look for the first story—with pictures by Hanson Booth—in October. 
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Author of “Mothercraft’ 


The first-aid box is an ever-present help in trouble; it can be had in a variety of sizes. 
Prompt use of its emergency equipment in caring for even slight wounds will prevent 
minor injuries from becoming serious menaces to life or limb 
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N the line of new students entering 
upon the stenographic course of a 
certain Chicago business college in 
September, 1914, was a young widow. 
She was very young even for twenty-eight, 


appealingly girlish, with big, surprised, 
blue eyes. She wore pretty little helpless- 
looking pumps and bits of frothy lace that 
seemed lost in a workaday world. While 
one half of her mind wearily trailed over 
a labyrinth of shorthand dashes and dots, 
the other half kept reverting anxiously to 
a North-Side apartment. In that apart- 
ment three awaited her home-coming; the 
oldest nine, the next five, while the third 
had not yet resigned the ardent endeavor 
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to bring about a meeting 
between five rosy toes and 
a still rosier mouth. Those 
three needed her at home, 
and she knew it; but, with 
a stab at her heart, she 
had looked facts in the 

‘face: mothering must be 

neglected in the sudden 
urgent need of fathering. 

She had answered a 
sharply insistent ring of 
her teiephone one day to 
be told that “Mr. L— 
had fallen with heart- 
failure in his office.” 

“Why didn’t you save 
him?” she wildly de- 
manded of the physician 
who had been called three 
minutes previous to death 
and who had never seen 

' the patient before. 

“Why didn’t I save him, 

madam?’’ he replied. 
. “The question is, Why 
didn’t you save him?” 

It may have been brutal, but it was true. 
In those words that Chicago physician 
uttered a charge that every woman of us is 
called upon to meet. As home-makers, as 
guardians of the health of our families, we 
are not yet awake to our primary duty in 
conquering the enemy, disease; our greatest 
fault lies in failing to check his first advance. 

Yes, her husband had often had his 
“bad attacks,” the little widow admitted. 
Now that she came to think of it, it was 
true he had seemed less vigorous month by 
month. His color had been peculiarly 
bluish, but he had made light of the trouble, 
and she “really hadn’t thought much 
about it.” 


Note: All photographs were posed by a graduate of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
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Those who read Sarah Comstock’s “Mothercraft” articles 
will be delighted with this new series. It is not given to 
every woman to have the joy and the responsibility of caring 
for a baby, but to every woman there comes a time when 
she must do something for some one who is sick or hurt. 
The Home Nurse, then, is you. This article, planned for 
November, is given "here instead of the cancer article, 
publication of which has been postponed 
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It is high time that we all think about it! 

Just this one little blue-eyed widow’s 
case, one in a million tragedies, is of su- 
preme national import, for the reason that 
it represents one ot the most appalling 
menaces which we, as a nation, confront, 
that is: the wanton waste of perfectly good 
human beings from the diseases 
known as ‘‘degenerative.”’ % 
They’re the vile sneaks that, 
working in the dark, wear 
out the heart, arteries, kid- 
neys, nerves, and digestive or- 
gans. It has been estimated 
that their attacks 
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Croup can be robbed of half its terrors if you have at 
hand a croup kettle—a home-made one will do. It is 
used for boiling water containing benzoin or eucalyptus. 
the fumes of which soon break the violence of the attack 
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upon the first three 
prematurely slay 
each year in the 
United States three 
hundred and twenty- y ee Pa . 
eight thousand _per- Z - 
sons. That means 
that their lives 
could have been 
prolonged any- 
where from a short 
to an indefinitely 
long time, if only 
we had met the 
enemy’s advance. 

It’s up to women! 

Almost every 
woman some day 
assumes the rdéle of 
home nurse. And the 
day has come when 
the home nurse must be 
militant, if we’re ever to slash off 
ciphers from our overwhelming mor- 
tality statistics. But there’s no militancy 


for the protection of her entire house- 
hold. And having it, she’s got to 
answer the call to arms. That call 
leads, first and foremost, 
to the frontier. 
This phase 
of the cam- 
paign against 
disease belongs 
especially 
to the home 
nurse.. She’s 
on the spot. If 
she knows 
symptoms 
when she sees 
them, and 
knows how to 
meet the emer- 
gencies which 
may lead to 
serious results if 
they’re not 
nipped in the bud, then she’s armed. 
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Certain medicines, if intro- 
duced directly into the mouth, 
discolor the teeth; all such should te 
taken through a glass tube—a method 
even a child can be taught to follow 


without a weapon. The only weapon that 
can ever frighten this enemy is knowledge, 
and it’s time every woman demanded it 


Stop to realize that a mere cathartic, always 

used when the need arises, may prevent a 

some-day appendicitis. Isn’t it decidedly a 
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vital matter, this ‘“‘preventive nursing” 
that so many scientific people are talking 
about? 

The home nurse’s first step must be to 
induce all her family to be examined by a 
physician every six months, whether they 
are sick or well. They won’t like it, partic- 
ularly the male members. They will prob- 
ably slam down their morning papers so as 
to spill their coffee, and say things about 
““woman’s nonsense,” but here’s where 
your tact comes in. 

Tell them this: Dr. T. D. Wood, of 
Columbia University, says: “We rigidly 
inspect our elevators while they are still 
running smoothly. We don’t wait till the 
elevator, because of worn-out parts, crashes 
to wreckage.” And yet the most delicate 
mechanism in the world—that of the hu- 
man body—goes uninspected till the wreck 
occurs. 

Tell them this: Dr. A. E. Shipley, Chief 
of the Bureau of Research and Efficiency 
of New York City’s Department of Health, 
says, “The institution of periodic exam- 
inations for people of adult life will -be one 
of the greatest factors in reducing illness 
and fatalities.”’ 

It’s in fighting the degenerative diseases 
we spoke of that these examinations count 
most, for it takes a doctor to catch the first 
signs. Investigators are beginning to hurl 
some bomblike statistics at our heads con- 
cerning these slow, insidious, chronic diseases 
—hardening of the arteries, Bright’s disease, 
all of that group. So rapidly are deaths in- 
creasing from them that in the year 1014 
there died from the important degenerative 
ailments one hundred and seventy thousand 
Americans who would ‘still be alive if the 
death rate of thirty-five years ago prevailed. 
Think of that, one hundred and seventy 
thousand between the time you made your 
New Year resolutions and the time you 
packed away the Christmas presents you 
didn’t want. And, what’s worse, they are 
attacking younger and younger persons 
all the time—like our little blue-eyed 
widow’s- husband. They used to be cld- 
age diseases, but here’s another bomb: 
the heart, kidneys, and so on wear out so 
early nowadays, often while we are still 
in our thirties, that it comes to this: sixty 
thousand young people in our country die 
every year of old agel 

Wake up, home nurse, to your part in 
this national warfare! You are the one 
among all to see to it that the periodic ex- 


aminations are made. If incipient disease 
doesn’t exist, no harm’s done. If it does, 
then it’s your part to see that every in- 
struction of the physician is carried out to 
the letter. Talk it all over with him and try 
to understand his instructions. No up-to- 
date doctor is afraid to teach. The day of 
the Man of Mysterious Medicine is past. 
He will tell you why he prohibits beans. and 
cabbage, perhaps, for the. heart-invalid: 
they cause a gas which presses against the 
heart. The better you understand all these 
rules, the more intelligently you can carry 
them out. 

The care of the incipient chronic case 
usually involves diet, rest, exercise, and 
medicine. To give liquid medicine, use a 
graduated glass for measuring, and wash it 
after each use. Shake the bottle and pour 
on the side away from the label. It mav 
sound like a needless warning to say, 
“Measure exactly,” but it is proverbial 
among doctors and nurses that careless- 
ness in regard to medicines is a wide- 
spread folly. A nurse recently told me of a 
highly intelligent patient of hers, a man of 
scientific education, who put the medicine 
bottle to his lips “‘about three times a day”’ 
and, as he facetiously expréssed it, “took a 
little swig.” The prescription contained 
deadly drugs. 

Give the dose at the hour ordered. If 
“before” or “after” meals is the only di- 
rection, count a half-hour either way. A 
medicine which is disagreeable to take may 
be rendered tolerable by holding a piece of 
ice in the mouth for a few seconds before 
taking. If a powder will dissolve, it may be 
given in hot milk or water. Drops are 
sometimes more readily taken on a lump of 
sugar than in water. If the liquid medicine 
contains an acid or iron which will discolor 
the teeth, let it be taken through a glass 
tube. Never permit a medicine in your 
closet without a label, cork the bottles 
tightly when through with them, and keep 
them in a dry, dark, and cool place out of 
the children’s reach. All of which matters 
are yours to attend to, even though the 
patient be not confined to bed. Although 
he is up and around, and the case only in- 
cipient, he should never supervise his own 
cure. A half-sick person lacks the spirit to 
fight. Help him. It’s a gallant fight and a 
happy one. Don’t protest against exam- 
ination, fearing ‘‘a shock.” Mr. E. E. Rit- 
tenhouse, President of the Life Extension 
Institute, remarks: ‘‘There’s a shock com- 
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of about ninety-five to one hun- 
dred and ten degrees. ‘ 

Now bear in mind these 
fundamental facts: The nor- 
mal temperature of a child is 
about ninety-nine degrees, of 
an adult about ninety-eight and 






ing to you sometime if you’ve 
got a disease. Better get it 
over while there’s time to 
save a life, instead of wait- 
ing to get your shock after 
somebody’s dead.” 

There’s fine 
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under that 3 | TAA =a Fever is any- 
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up, high fever 
from one hun- 
dred and three 
up, very high 
from one hun- 
dred and five up. 
Subnormal tem- 
perature is any- 
thing below 
ninety-eight, 
very low sub- 
normal below 
ninety-six, dan- 


tune if the 

enemy was 
sighted in time 
for a winning 
fight to be 
begun! 


Now suppose . ; PFs 
somet hin g Hot and cold applications are two of the stand- 
BIE 2 bys of the home nurse. These two bags may be 
TOUSES your sus- used for either purpose: the one with the small 
picion that opening fits around the ear; the other unclasps like 
a bracelet to go about the throat 


acute sickness tie 

is lurking some- 

where in your family. Make sure immedi- 
ately. Your first test is to learn whether 

there is fever. Of course you have a clini- 

cal thermometer in your medicine closet. 

No home nursing without that little rod 

of glass! A reliable instrument may be 
bought for about a dollar, with a register 
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The ice-bag should be filled 
carefully. Pound the ice 
and distribute it evenly. 
then carry the bag in 
this position. This form 
of bag is uscd as a cap 

















to the feet will increase the circulation, induce perspiration, and frequently go far 
toward checking the threatened attack 
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gerously low subnormal below ninety-five. 
The subnormals indicate bad heart-action 
and are less likely to concern you than fever. 

Miss Henderson, in charge of the New 
York Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion classes in home nursing, gives her stu- 
dents, in gist, these rules. for using. the 
instrument: Shake down the mercury with 
sharp jerks of the wrist till it is below 
ninety-eight degrees; that is, well below 
normal. Place it under the patient’s 
tongue till it touches the mucous mem- 
brane, first having made sure that he has not 
had a hot or cold drink for at least ten 
minutes. Let him close his lips, not teeth, 
and hold. the rod for two or three minutes 
—better make it three for good measure, as 
the mercury is sometimes slow about form- 
ing its opinion. Take it out, read it in- 
stantly, then wash it in tepid (never hot) 
water, and immerse it in alcohol for dis- 
infection before putting it away. 

That little point in regard to closing 
the teeth is not a trifling matter, by the 
way. It is no uncommon catastrophe for 
a child to bite and break the glass. In 
which event, don’t weep and wail—merely 
act promptly. Rinse out the mouth thor- 
oughly for particles of glass and mercury; 
and if any mercury was swallowed, give a 
liberal dose of olive-oil—as much as two 
tablespoonfuls. The temperature of a 
child under three is taken by rectum, al- 
lowing for a slight increase in body-heat. 

You now have the statement of the ther- 
mometer. Don’t let it stand alone; back it 
up with the word of the pulse. The normal 
adult pulse beats about seventy-two times 
every minute, and so much does fever hasten 
it that for every degree of temperature it 
beats ten or twelve times more, fairly 
galloping with a high fever, like a runaway 
steed. A child’s pulse, even in health, is 
much faster, being about one hundred at 
six years, and higher in a baby. 

Take your watch, place your first two or 
three fingers on the artery which lies on the 
inside of the wrist, and count. If both 
these tests show fever, you can well afford to 
believe it is present. Individual con- 
ditions may slightly affect the above figures, 
but they fairly represent the average case. 

A slight rise in temperature may mean 
only a slight disorder, especially in a child— 
even a little constipation may make a 
child feverish. But it’s always safe to 
remember that a change in temperature may 
be the first symptom of serious disorder, and 
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unless it is very slight and easily accounted 
for, the nurse’s business is to call a doctor. 
Always bear in mind that it is never her 
part—not even the trained nurse’s—to 
diagnose or prescribe. But it is her part 
to recognize warnings and to heed them. 
The first lesson given by Miss Lena Towns- 
hend of the Red Cross to her classes in 
home nursing is, ‘When to Call the Phy- 
sician.” 

Respiration is the third of the “vital 
signs,’’ as they are called. The normal adult 
human draws about eighteen breaths to the 
minute, or one to every four pulse-beats. 
So if you will contrive to count breaths 
while your patient doesn’t know it (we 
can’t breathe naturally if we are conscious 
of being watched), you will learn whether 
he is breathing too fast or too slowly. 
A child of ten breathes about twenty to 
twenty-five times every minute, and an 
infant’s rate may be abové forty. Like 
the other figures, these are affected by 
individual conditions; but if you find the 
respiration very far from normal, you may 
suspect that something is wrong. 

In short, heré’s a pretty good rule to go 
by: any deviation from the normal is to be 
heeded. This doesn’t méan that you are 
to fly into a panic at the first sneeze and 
pimple, sure that your offspring is the 
victim of scarlet fever, and that it will be 
fatal; but it does mean that if the cause 
is not perfectly obvious and within your 
scope to deal with, it should be looked into 
by a doctor. 

Deviations from the normal are in- 
numerable. Pain, a chill, loss of appetite, 
insomnia, a skin eruption, some odor, not 
resulting from indigestion or bad teeth, 
nausea and vomiting when Gwendolen has 
not mounted privately to the preserve shelf, 
violent cramps when Reginald, Jr., has 
not been in the green apple-tree—all these 
are familiar warnings of either chronic or 
acute disease. They may be quickly ex- 
plained away by a doctor, but jind out. 

Mr. Curtis E. Lakeman, of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, has 
published an especial summons to the 
nurse, imploring her to take arms against 
this sweeping disease, which in 1913 slew 
seventy-five thousand of our nation. He 
urges the nurse to familiarize herself with 
the danger-signs, that she may warn indi- 
viduals. Any ulcer or sore which persists 
and refuses to heal should be attended 
to, according to Dr. Robert B. Greenough 
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Every home 

needs a clini- 

cal thermometer. 

Body temperature is 

perhaps the most signifi- 

cant “vital sign’; it is the only 

reliable guide if the patient is a child. After use, the instru- 
ment is to be washed in lukewarm water and cleansed with alcohol 


of the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
Harvard Medical School. Persistent in- 


O75 oor or 4 
Filled with crushed ice, a light, flexible bag such as this is 


a good remedy for sore throat, cold soothing the patient 
and greatly reducing the inflammation 
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digestion, with less of weight 
and change of color, and per- 


sistent abnormal discharges 
from any part of the body, 
particularly if bloody, are 
suspicious facts. And Mr. 
Lakeman believes that no 
one has a better opportunity 
than the nurse to note these 
signs. “And that means the 
home nurse as well as the pro- 

fessional,” he says. 
A word about the so-called 
“children’s diseases.” These 
malicious little germs really 
don’t care one whit more for 
your roly-poly, pink-and-white 
two-year-old than they do for you, 
but his vitality is lower than yours; 
hence he falls a victim while you go 
scot-free. Therefore he should be doubly 
protected. It’s an exploded theory, that 
old-time notion that “it’s better for Susie 
to have measles now and get it over 
with.” Here is what the up-to-date scien- 
tist says to that: Even granting that Susie 
must have measles sooner or later, she will 
have better resistant powers when she’s 
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ten than when she’s five; therefore, defer 
the day. But we don’t grant it. There- 
fore, let’s protect Susie in the hope that she 
may arrive at a ripe old age never having 
had the disease. And protection lies in two 
things: in keeping her away from infection 
and in keeping up her constitutional vigor. 

But if protection has not availed, then 
you should know the warnings of these 
diseases, and let the doctor take hold at 
once. He can at least lessen their virulence. 
Don’t let anybody delude you into the be- 
lief that these ailments are a small matter. 
They result sometimes in death, sometimes 
in what is worse: lifelong blindness or 
deafness or invalidism. Whooping-cough 
causes more deaths than even scarlet fever; 
did you know that? It causes convulsions 
and is an opening wedge to pneumonia. 

According to the latest warnings uttered 
by the New York City Department of Health, 
by these signs you may know them: 

Scarlet fever begins usually with head- 
ache, feverishness, sore throat, often sudden 
vomiting, and frequent pulse. A _ fine, 
bright-red rash appears about twenty-four 
hours later on neck and body. 

Measles come on gradually, like a hard 
cold in the head, sometimes accompanied 
with sore throat. About the third day 
small, dark-red, scattered spots appear. Dr. 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon says that the 
eyes tell the tale; their inflammation looks 
different from that of a cold. 

Chicken-pox may begin with a slight 
feverishness and feeling of lassitude, fol- 
lowed in twenty-four hours by a widely 
scattered rash. In most cases the rash is 
the first thing noticed. 

Whooping-cough begins like a cold in the 
head with a cough. The whoop does not 
appear until about the second week, but if 
the coughing becomes spasmodic, or chronic, 
or is accompanied by vomiting, it is sus- 
picious. 

Diphtheria begins with sore throat, 
fever, nasal discharges, and a general 
lassitude. The throat may be simply 
red, or may show patches. 

The little emergencies which arise in every 
household—slight sicknesses, often, or petty 
injuries—are the openings to serious attack, 
and the home nurse should be ready to 
stop these short. Probably there’s no one 
road by which the enemy so often steals 
a march as by way of the familiar “cold.” 
In one form or another, a very light cold 
may pave the way for severe bronchitis, 


laryngitis, or any of the perilous diseases 
of the respiratory organs; or it may lead 
forward some latent disease of a different 
character. A man died of chronic kidney- 
disease because his cold brought it to a 
crisis; he might have lived for years. That’s 
an instance. Therefore your-business is to 
break up every cold immediately. 

First make sure that elimination is thor- 
ough. A laxative will probably be needed. 
Your medicine-chest should have one always 
on hand, whichever your family doctor 
prescribes. The American Red Cross pro- 
vides cascara sagrada tablets in its first- 
aid box. Castor-oil is good for children. 
A three- or four-quart fountain syringe 
should be in every home. Force the kid- 
neys to eliminate thoroughly by drinking 
an abundance of water. Lemonade or 
grape-juice will act in both ways. 

Produce elimination at the pores by a 
hot drink, a hot bath, and going to bed 
wrapped in blankets. This method, how- 
ever, is worse than none if you don’t follow 
it up by the utmost precautions against a 
chill. The patient must be watched to see 
that he does not throw off covers, and in 
the morning he should be, rubbed with al- 
cohol upon arising. 

The question whether every victim of a 
cold should be put to bed depends upon the 
severity of the cold. Dr. Kenyon, in her 
course on the Physical Care of Infants and 
Small Children at Teachers College, ad- 
vises that a child be kept indoors if there is 
fever, not otherwise; and a very slight tem- 
perature need not mean bed. In no ail- 
ment is fresh air more vital than in every 
form of the cold; the respiratory passages 
are irritated unbearably by impure ai>. 
So in a very light case the outdoors is heal- 
ing. But if some feeling of sickness ac- 
companies the cold, it may be better to 
keep a patient in the house, even in bed, 
for the sake of conserving vitality; however, 
he must lie bathed in fresh air. Screen 
him from direct drafts, but keep the air 
ever renewed. 

Now there are two forms of external 
applications which are used in the “cold” 
and all its large family of relations; also 
in many another ill to which flesh is heir; 
these are the cold and the hot. Don’t dare 
to call your medicine-closet complete un- 
less it holds. appliances for both. 

It’s a very delicate matter to lay down 
laws concerning the use of cold versus heat, 
for it’s a point on which doctors disagree. 





In taking the pulse, 

place two or three fin- 

gers on it —never the thumb, 

for it also contains an artery— 

and count the number of beats in 


I met an infected antrum last winter, upon 
which one physician had placed a hot- 
water-bag; a second came in, snatched it 
off, and placed an ice-bag in its place. The 
truth of the matter is that, paradoxical as 
it sounds, cold and heat often accomplish 
practically the same result; there are 
certain cases where either may work a cure. 
Cold does the work by contracting the 
blood-vessels and decreasing the supply of 
blood to the part, which allays inflammation; 
heat soothes the nerve-endings, relieving 
pain; it relaxes, and it hastens suppuration, 
too, which is sometimes desirable. Some 
doctors advise the patient to be guided by 
experience, using whichever has previously 
been found to give the quicker relief for 
a sore throat, for instance. 

At any rate, a hard cold causes local 
inflammation, and you may five great 
relief by external applications. Let the 
patient lie down, and lay the ice-bag on the 
sore throat or the congested forehead. 
Pound your ice in a flannel bag or, as a last 
resort, chop it with that feminine instru- 
ment which serves woman for every pur- 
pose from attacking a footpad to toasting 
marshmallows—namely : the ubiquitous hat- 
pin. The pieces of ice should be about the 
size of a hickory-nut. Pour warm water 


quently it is the heart 
that sends out the first 
we-signal, and the 


home 


nurse should seek and heed its warning. 


over them to remove points which may 
puncture the rubber, and quickly drain it 
off. Fill the bag with a spoon, carefully 
distributing the ice, and. squeeze out 
the air before closing. Miss Isabel Stewart, 
in charge of the home nursing course at 
Teachers College, utters the warning that 
the skin should be covered with gauze to 
prevent its becoming frost-bitten; and she 
also warns her class repeatedly against 
leaving hot applications without constant 
watching. ‘ 

If your physician prefers heat to cold, 
as an application for the throat or other 
parts, then use it. No nursing rules ought 
to stir up trouble with one’s family doctor. 
The nurse is his lieutenant always. But 
this is sure: every family will need hot ap- 
plications from time to time, and a hot- 
water-bag is one of the things which no 
household can do without. 

The two-quart bag is the best for general 
use. Other sizes fit special cases, such as 
the small bag for facial’ neuralgia, and the 
elongated bag which curves about the 
throat. There are even bags for the ear, 
one of which looks like a doll-house toy. 
Never fill a rubber bag till it is hard; its 
gently insinuating manners constitute its 
greatest charm. Be sure to squeeze out 
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the air, as with the ice-bag, and slip on 
its cover. From one hundred and twenty- 
five to one hundred and fifty degrees should 
be the average temperature. 

Some prefer aluminum bottles. The 
pros are that they retain heat longer and 
are less likely to spring a leak; the cons, 
that they are hard and refuse uncom- 
promisingly to fit any contour of the hu- 
man form. ‘The electric pad is a modern 
device for applying dry heat and is most 
convenient; but it should never be used 
without the warning that there are records 
of short-circuiting in its history. 

Any of these hospital supplies may aid 
you in breaking up the “cold,” either by 
allaying inflammation, or by easing pain, 
or by restoring circulation if a chill accom- 
panies the ailment. 

Another minor sickness which had better 
be checked at the outset is indigestion and 
its cousins. Chronic constipation may 
lead to appendicitis, for one thing. Intes- 
tinal pains had better be discouraged, at 
any rate. When Johnny raises his voice 
to the skies because unripe cherries and 
milk are waging international warfare 
within his being, it’s time for the hot com- 
forter. The treatment already described 
may be used, or the stupe. This is a 
cloth wrung out in hot water. Eternal 
vigilance on the nurse’s part is needed to 
change this as often as it begins to cool. 
In order to wring it out you must have a 
stupe-wringer. This is easily made of a 
piece of coarse crash. Fold over the sides 
until they meet at the middle; fold over the 
ends into hems which fit your two sticks 
(pieces of an old broomstick will serve); 
insert these sticks in the hems; place your 
hot, dripping stupe within the folds of the 
crash; then wring by twisting the sticks 
back and forth. Keep in your chest a roll 
of clean old cloths for stupes—old woolen 
underwear or strips of the interlining flannel 
used by dressmakers. Cover it with oiled 
silk and a thick pad. 

It’s as well to have flaxseed-meal in your 
medicine-closet in case you ever want a 
poultice, although this remedy is less pop- 
ular than it used to be. The modern one 
is made of flaxseed-meal cooked like a cereal, 
spread and folded like the plaster, and 
covered with oiled silk and cotton-batting. 

Two of the most common emergencies 
to which children are subject, and which 
should be treated without waiting for a 
doctor, are colic and croup. Colic finds its 


surest relief in heat. Dr. Kenyon says 
that while a hot drink or a hot application 
may avail, the one sure relief lies in heat 
all over; that is, undress the baby and im- 
merse it in a warm bath. The resultant 
relaxation sends it purring off to sleep. 

Miss Stewart’s instruction on the sub- 
ject of croup-is, in substance, this: Give 
ten to fifteen drops of sirup of ipecac, re- 
peated every ten minutes till relief or vom- 
iting comes. Hot wrung-out cloths will 
relieve the throat spasms. (Some advise 
cold applications; the shock of either heat 
or cold is what checks the spasms.) A hot 
foot-bath tends to draw away the con- 
gested blood from the throat, or a hot 
mustard bath (all over) may relax the 
throat. 

Inhaling steam from a pitcher filled with 
hot water, to which has been added a 
half-teaspoonful of. tincture of benzoin or 
a few drops of oil of eucalyptus, may check 
croup in a child or what we call a croupy 
cold. The pitcher should be warmly 
wrapped to keep in its heat, and—unless 
a child’s horn is available—a funnel, or 
cone, made of paper should be so placed as 
to conduct the steam directly to the mouth. 
A croup kettle is a great improvement upon 
this process. In the case of an adult, use 
double the prescription of benzoin or 
eucalyptus. 

But heed this warning and heed it 
soberly! If you don’t relieve your young- 
ster’s croup by home measures within a half- 
hour, have the doctor on hand as soon as he 
can reach you. Diphtheria and a galloping 
form of it is sometimes mistaken for croup. 

As for the supposedly minor injury, that’s 
a chapter by itself. But, in a paragraph, 
the least you can do is this: have always on 
hand some iodine containers to sterilize 
little cuts and abrasions, a package of picric 
gauze to clap on every burn instanter, and 
a sealed, sterilized bandage, such as every 
soldier in our army carries. The Red 
Cross first-aid box is a good member of the 
family. 

And now you have made the first ad- 
vance, at any rate, toward checking the 
enemy. You can’t sleep at your post. 
Disease rides rough-shod over unguarded 
boundaries. Sometimes it even gets in 
past the keenest of sentries. But let the 
Home Nurse Militant meet him at the 
gate, and there’s the best chance in the 
world that she’ll be able yet to save that 
city of cities—her home. 


The next article in this series will appear in the October issue. 





To Meet Miss Pomeroy 


By Elizabeth Jordan 


Author of “ May Iverson's Career,"’ etc. 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


R. ARCHIBALD HIBBARD re- 
stored the season’s prettiest 
débutante to the shelter of her 


mother’s wing and thanked her 

for the pleasure she had given him, gal- 
lantly concealing the fact that, incidentally, 
she had reduced him to a physical con- 
dition approaching collapse. As he turned 
away, he was suddenly caught up and 
buffeted along the floor of the ballroom by 
several pairs of determined dancers, who 
showed their further disapproval of his 
presence by treading severely upon his feet. 
The experience, added to what he had 
already undergone, embittered Mr. Hib- 
bard. He received their light-hearted words 
of apology with an inarticulate mutter, and, 
feeling very much like an unwilling child 
on a merry-go-round in full swing, he 


plunged wildly off into a recess in the wall 


that looked like a shelter. His instinct had 
been right. It was a shelter, and in the 
next instant he was out of the crowd and 
resting on a wide window-seat. 

The retreat was empty, and though it 
was also very small, it seemed to the ap- 
preciative young man to offer all that for 
the moment he asked of life. Thin, silk 
curtains protected him from the unsym- 
pathetic gaze of his companions in pleasure, 
and a potted palm suggested mutely, but 
eloquently, that the spot was designed for 
a sentimental téte-a-téte, and not as a 
hiding place for a guest deaf to the call of 
duty. But Mr. Hibbard ignored this 
intimation and set about the rehabilita- 
tion urgently required after three hours in 
a crowded ballroom. He pulled at his 
waistcoat, smoothed his hair with his hand, 
and straightened his tie; and, after som- 
berly regarding what he mentally classified 
as “the well-defined footprints” on his 
patent-leather pumps, he removed these 
blemishes with a leaf from the potted 
palm. 

After this he noticed that the musicians 
were playing the opening bars of the next 
dance, and, with the deep sigh attending 
an unwillingly awakened conscience, he 


took out his dance-card and looked at it. 
His brow cleared. Fate has its moments of 
softness: the space opposite the next dance 
was blank. For a few care-free moments 
he need not wedge himself into the over- 
crowded ballroom. Of course, what he 
should be doing, as he instantly realized, 
was joining in the attack on the buffet 
and bringing glasses of punch and plates of 
chicken salad to yon distant frieze of purple 
dowagers. But Archie dismissed this re- 
flection as soon as it was born. He had 
firmly decided never, under any circum- 
stances whatever, to attend another dance, 
so it really did not matter what his fellow 
guests thought of him. As for his sister 
Mollie, who had dragged him to this 
affair, in the warm month of May—a 
hideous time to have a dancing-party—he 
would have a few words to say to her in 
the morning about the things that are 
worth while and the things that are not, 
pointing out that if she cared to waste her 
life— It was at this precise moment in his 
reflections that he discovered Her. 

She was a girl, and a very young girl, 
probably not more than eighteen. He had 
never seen her before, and yet why hadn’t 
he? Why had she not been among the 
dozens of débutantes with whom, during 
this season, and especially during this 
evening, he had tangoed and fox-trotted 
and hesitated? Was she a stranger in New 
York? Had she just come to the ball? 
Surely she could not have been here all 
the evening without bringing the dancers 
to her feet in an ecstasy of admiration. 
Beyond question she was the most beauti- 
ful thing he had ever seen, and, safely 
hidden behind the silk portiéres, Archie 
stared at Her through their narrow opening 
with his heart in his eyes. She was small 
and slender and dark, with wavy, blue- 
black hair, and blue-black eyes, a complex- 
ion like creamy velvet, and an expression 
of proud dignity much older than her years, 
an expression saved from hauteur only by an 
adorable dimple at the corner of her mouth. 
She was not dancing, but was the heart of 
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a. little’ group of men and girls, all 
strangers to Mr. Hibbard. 
‘ Suddenly Archie blinked and drew a 
quick breath. He had been staring at 
her movelessly, almost breathlessly, for 
some time, five minutes, ten, fifteen, he 
had no idea how long. He knew only 
that during the interval, however long 
or short, he had been in atrance. He, 
the level-headed, the unromantic, the 
unassailable; he, who had never been 
in love and abysmally was beginning to 
fear that he never would be, had been 
bowled over utterly, had lost his head 
completely after one long look at a girl 
he had never seen before. She smiled, 
and at the smile Archie’s heart stopped, 
leaped, then beat suffocatingly. Again 
he drew a quick breath, and his blood 
seemed to sing in his ears. 
Unconsciously he spoke aloud, a little 
thickly: “Great Scott!” he muttered. 
“What’s the matter with me? . It—it 
doesn’t come this way!”’ : 
But it does, sometimes, and in the next 
instant Archie knew it. He knew it by 
the panic which filled him with the dis- 
covery that she was moving, going out 
of his range of vision, that he was losing 
her. He pulled the curtains apart with 


a jerk and started toward her, only to 

collide with a man he knew who was 

plunging in the opposite direction. 
Archie caught this victim by the arm. 


““Haxton,” he cried, “wait a minute. 
Who’s that girl over there, the one with 
the hair? Do you know her?” 

Haxton stared around stupidly, like 
the ass he was, Archie reflected. As if 
there were more than one girl in the 
place to look at! Then, following the 
direction of Hibbard’s eyes, Haxton’s 
expression brightened. ‘‘Oh, that one, 
yes!” he said. “ Rippin’, ain’t she?” 

“Who is she?” Hibbard’s tone held 
a warning to stupid young men. 

Haxton lost it, however. ‘Nice girl. 
Friend of my sister’s. Pretty,” was his 
calm reply. 

“Who is she?” Archie spoke through set 
teeth. 

Haxton recoiled as if the other had made a 
threatening advance on him. “Say, what’s 
the row?” he stammered. 

“What’s her name, you chump? Who 
is the girl?” 

“Oh-h-h!” Haxton’s comprehension 
now was too complete. He _ grinned 
widely. 

Archie felt his face growed. “Will you 
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Safely hidden behind the silk portieres, Archie stared at Her 
black hair, and blue-black 


introduce me?”’ he asked more quietly, pull- 
ing himself together. 

“Surest thing you know. Wait till I get 
this stuff down the throats of the McCreedy 
twins,’’ agreed Haxton. 

Haxton, Archie now observed, was laden 
with two plates of sandwiches and salad, 
on each of which a glass of punch trembled 
precariously. “They’ve been waitin’ an 
hour,” he explained as he turned’ away. 
“Frightful crush out there. Right back.” 
He elevated his plates above the throng 
and shouldered his way ahead after another 





* through their narrow opening with his heart in his eyes. 
eyes, and a complexion like creamy” velvet 


meaning grin at. Archie and a soothing in- 
junction to “keep cool.” 

Archie remained where he was, hot with 
impatience. She was still in sight, and that 
calming fact enabled him to wear a decep- 
tive air of self-control. He watched the 
crowd round her, searching vainly for a face 
he knew, and at intervals he plucked a friend 
from the dancing throng in the hope of find- 
ing some one else who could introduce him. 
But evidently she was a stranger, for none 
of the men he held up had met her. He was 
capable of anything by this time, and, as 


She was small and slender and dark, with wavy, biue- 


Haxton did not return, he was thinking of 
dragging his hostess away from the supper- 
room to make the presentation, when a 
familiar face smiled up at him, and Betty 
Corson, his sister’s dearest friend, laid a 
hand on his arm. 

“Don’t be embarrassed,” she announced 
sweetly. “The fact that it is our dance, and 
that Mr. Kirby has escorted me all over the 
place to find you, doesn’t matter in the 
least.” 

Archie greeted her with pleasure and lent 
himself to gallant lying. He liked Betty 
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Corson, largely because she had no senti- 
mental nonsense about her. “I’ve been 
looking everywhere for you,” he declared. 
“Thanks awfully, Kirby. By the way, do 
you happen to know, either of you—” 

He had turned to face Betty. Now he 
looked around to find the object of his 
dreams, and, suddenly, the universe grew 
black. Incredulously, and struggling with 
a tendency to rub his eyes, he stared at the 
spot where she had been. She and her little 
group had disappeared as completely as if 
they were part of a fairy pantomime and a 
trap-door had opened beneath them. 

The look of consternation on Hibbard’s 
face was so unmistakable that Betty Corson 
sympathetically clutched his arm. “Why, 
Archie,” she gasped, ‘“‘ what has happened?” 

Again Archie pulled himself together. 
Strange things were occurring, but he could 
not discuss them, even with Betty Corson. 
Had he fallen asleep and dreamed the girl? 
For a moment he almost believed that he 
had. 

“Tt was the fear of losing you,” he ex- 
plained, with recovered assurance. “It 
just swept over me how easily we might 
have missed each other in this crush!” 

But all the time he was dancing with 
Betty his mind was full of the other girl. 
Had he lost her forever? But of course he 
had not. He did not know her name, but 
Haxton did, and Haxton should make up 
for tonight’s fiasco by bringing them to- 
gether within twenty-four hours. When he 
had turned Betty over to her next partner, 
he sought Haxton. 

That gentleman was refreshing himself 
with a cigaret in the smoking-room. ‘“ Aw- 
fully sorry, old chap,” said the culprit, 
as Archie appeared. ‘“‘Couldn’t possibly 

‘get away, and now she’s gone. ’Fraid it’s 
all off, too, for she’s going on a yachting- 
trip tomorrow. Jove! there’s my dance 
with Miss Carey!” 

He darted for the door, but Archie, too 
quick for him, jumped forward and stood 
with his back against it. “Who is she, and 
whose yacht is she going on?” he demanded. 

“The Wetmores’. You know ’em. So- 
long.” 

Haxton jerked open the door and fled, 
leaving Archie wearing a seraphic smile. 
This was luck. The Wetmores were among 
his best friends, and his sudden determina- 
tion to be a guest on their yacht was based 
on the pleasant certainty that they would 
be glad to have him. Just the same, he 
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would make sure of it: he wasn’t leaving 
anything more to chance. Escorted by an 
overeager servant, he hurried to his host’s 
telephone and called up Mrs. Wetmore. 

“Hear you’re off for‘a cruise tomorrow,” 
he said, after a preliminary greeting. ‘I’m 
a bit under the weather, and I wondered 
if you—” 

“Oh, Archie, will you come?” Mrs. Wet- 
more’s voice as well as her words breathed 
hospitality. “Jack will be enchanted, and 
so shall I.” 

The matter was arranged in the next two 
minutes, and Mr. Hibbard hung up the re- 
ceiver with a look of triumph. There were 
business reasons why he should not leave 
town at present, but he ignored them all 
and gloried in the wonderful new impulse 
that was driving him on. A week on a 
yacht together, a whole week of moonlit 
nights and sun-flooded days, of deck-walks 
and talks! It was ideal! He couldn’t pos- 
sibly have planned it better. It would give 
her several days to get acquainted with 
him before he asked her to marry him, and 
there would be several more, in the same 
ideal setting, after she had accepted him. 
Archie did not stop to analyze his convic- 
tion that she would accept him. He had 
found her, and she was his, which was all 
that counted. 

The Waterfowl sailed early the next morn- 
ing, and young Mr. Hibbard, despite his 
love and longing, was the last guest to ar- 
rive. He had not slept at all until five in 
the morning, and then he had overslept. 
His host, convinced that he would not ap- 
pear at all, was about to give the starting- 
signal, when the young man hurried on 
board; and the jocular greetings he re- 
ceived from his fellow passengers were min- 
gled with the farewell whistle of the yacht 
as she cast off her moorings and slipped out 
into the river. 

Archie’s eyes were very brilliant, and his 
heart pounded against his side as he waited 
for Her to appear. She was not in the little 
group that greeted him, but he knew girls 
well enough to realize that she was probably 
fussing in her cabin, getting into ship-togs. 
He was glad to find Kirby on board, and 
Betty Corson’s mother, though without 
Betty; also the Blinns, a delightful pair 
of “newly-weds” he had recently met and 
liked. But She remained invisible, and at 
breakfast, before The Waterfowl was an 
hour on. its way, his hostess awoke him 
from his second dream. 
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Haxton started for the door, but Archie jumped forward and stood with his back against it. 
“Who is she, and whose yacht is she going on?” he demanded 


“We had hoped to have two delightful 
Southern girls with us,” she told her guests 
blithely, with no idea of the blow she was 
directing at one buoyant heart, “but late 
last night they telephoned that they could 
not come. The mother of one of them was 
ill. It’s a pity,’ she added sympathetic- 
ally, turning to Archie, “they would have 
played so prettily with you and Mr. Kirby!” 
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Archie agreed that it 
was a pity, and his voice 


ete 


| a sounded strange in his 


Fp : ears. Sick despair had 
ie overwhelmed him. Here 
“e i he was, cooped up for a 
week, while She, the won- 
derful, the indescribable, 
the unapproachable She, 
was in New York, where 
he might have remained 
to meet her today if he 
had not acted like an 
emotional idiot. After 
breakfast he 
retired to his 
stateroom to 
think things 
over, and, 
though his 
first audible 
reflections 
~ were of a na- 
ture to blister 
the finish of 
The Water- 
fowl’s excel- 
lent wood- 
work, hegrew 
calmer as 
he reviewed 
his situation. 
There was, he 
realized, a way 
of escape. The 
yacht stopped 
at several ports, 
and at the first 
of these he would 
find a felegram 
demanding his im- 
mediate return to 
New York by rail. 
This plan was shat- 
tered, however, when, 
late that afternoon, 
his hostess again 
prattled of her mis- 
sing guests. “I did 
so want you to meet Miss Pomeroy,” 
she said. ‘‘She’s a Southern girl, from 
Tennessee, and one of the prettiest crea- 
tures I know. Her sister, who married 
Dick Edington, was a classmate of mine 
at Farmington.” 
“Miss Pomeroy’s dark, isn’t she?” asked 
Archie with deep guile. 
“Very, and very lovely, in an unysual 
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fashion. By the way, 
she was at the Van 
Vleits’ dance last night. 
Didn’t you meet her 
there?” 

Archie shook his 
head. “I saw her, 
though,” he admitted. 
“Ts it her mother who 
is ill?” 

“No, her cousin’s 
mother. But both the 
girls wenthome. They 
all live together in 
Nashville.” 

“Oh, then Miss 
Pomeroy’s on the 
way to Nashville 
now?” 

“Ves.” 

Archie did some 
rapid thinking. By 
leaving the yacht 
the next day he could 
be in Nashville the 
following morning 
with a letter of in- 
troduction to Miss 
Pomeroy from Mrs. 
Wetmore. Thus 
managed, the thing 
would be pretty raw, 
but he was desper- 
ate. His only course 
was to confide in 
Mrs. Wetmore, who 
was a good sort and 
would understand. 

She did under- 
stand, so well that, 
thirty-six hours 
later, Mr. Hibbard 
found himself wait- 
ing for Miss Pomeroy 
in the big living- 
room of an old 
Southern house, all 
wide halls, family 
portraits, and cut 
flowers in bowls and 
vases. It seemed so fit a setting for her, 
and he was so certain of seeing her in it, 
that when he rose and faced a girl he had 
never seen before, a dark, pretty, slender 
girl, who held his letter of introduction in 
her hand, he stood before her stunned into 
speechlessness. 

Little by little, as she talked on, he 


prettiest creatures I know.” 
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“I did so want you to meet Miss Pomeroy,” Mrs. Wetmore said late that afternoon a 


* asked Archie with 


“Miss Pomeroy is dark, isn't she ? 


It was so pleasant 


grasped the situation. 
to meet a friend of Mrs. Wetmore’s, she 
said; Mrs. Wetmore had been so sweet to 


her and her cousin Eleanor. They had 
hoped to come South in The Waterfowl, 
but a letter from her mother, who was 
not well, had made the speaker anxious 
to return to Nashville at once. Eleanor 
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nor’s name was Pomeroy, too; their fathers 
were brothers. 

As one in a bad dream, Archie drank tea and 
ate tea-cakes, talked small talk, and finally got 
away. As he passed down the great hall on 
his way to the front door, he caught, through 
another door, a glimpse of Her, and stopped. 
It was her portrait, full length and extraor- 

dinarily vital. 
Seeing him hesi- 
tate at the thresh- 
old, his hostess 
hospitably urged 
him into the room, 
babbling explana- 
tion. ‘That’s Elea- 
nor,” she explained. 
“You see, this is 
her home as well 
as mine. Sargent 
painted the portrait 
in London last year, 
and it made a sen- 
sation at the Acad- 

‘ S ag! f emy this spring.” 

A ) If it had not been 
iy for the portrait, Hib- 
bard might have 
abandoned what he 
mentally called his 
“wild goose chase”; 
but looking into the 
painted eyes, it 
seemed to him that 
he had met Eleanor, 
after all, and the 
encounter was fuel 
to the flame of his 
purpose. Beyond 
question “he was a 
fool, but there was 
something divine in 
such folly and in let- 
ting it have its way. 
He was going on to 
Chicago, he told his 
hostess, and if she 
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he would be glad. 
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Rexford was Eleanor’s dearest friend, and, 
as mother was not seriously ill, it had 
seemed better for Eleanor to make her 
visit now instead of later. Oh, yes, Elea- 


breast-pocket, and sent it with his cards to 
his hostess and Miss Pomeroy. 

“Why, Mr. Hibbard, how perfectly 
delightful this is! It’s ages since I’ve seen 
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you. Wasn’t it at the ‘Senior Prom’ the 
last time, five years ago?”’ 

The voice was the high-pitched but agree- 
able voice of Mrs. Rexford, and she had 
shaken hands with him anc asked a dozen 
questions before he found it possible to 
remind her that he had hoped to see Miss 
Pomeroy, too. The corners of Mrs. Rex- 
ford’s pretty mouth drooped mournfully. 

“Why, you know, she didn’t come,” 
she explained. ‘At the last minute she de- 
cided to stay out the week with some friends 
in New York, and come here later, as origi- 
nally planned. How long shall you be in 
Chicago, and won’t you put up with us?” 

But it became evident that Mr. Hibbard’s 
visit in Chicago was the briefest episode, 
merely a touch on a branch in his flight 
back home. He was returning to New York 
that day, on the limited—and he did so, 
though unsustained by any fair prospect, 
for Mrs. Rexford had not given him the 
names of Eleanor’s new friends. 

Archie was in a very bad humor when he 
reached his New York home the next morn- 
ing, and he was not soothed by the butler’s 
obvious pleasure in his return, nor by the 
welcoming joy of the sister and the elderly 
aunt who made up his domestic circle. 

“You’ve only got half an hour to get 
into fresh clothes for luncheon, Archie,” 
Mollie reminded him. “I’m so awfully 
glad you’re home again. It’s horrid with- 
out you. Besides, I want you to do lots 
of nice things in the next few days.” 

He gave her shoulder an absent pat and 
went to his room where he dressed gloomily, 
feeling horribly let down and depressed. 
All the savor had gone out of life. True, 
he could chase up Haxton again, but 
Haxton had proved a broken reed, and he 
was beginning to fear that a malignant 
fate had taken a hand in his affairs. Per- 
haps, after all, She was not in the world 
for him. If he could accept that idea and 
realize that he had struck bottom, as it 
were, perhaps he’d come to his senses 
again and think of something else. But he 
did not want to come to his senses again. 
He did not want to think of anything else. 
Before his eyes he saw Her constantly, saw 
the poise of her proud little head, the 
dimple at the corner of her adorable mouth. 
Jove! how empty life would be without 
her! No, it should not be passed without 
her. He’d follow her to the limits of the 
earth, if necessary, but he would have her 
in the end! 


To Meet Miss Pomeroy 


With the calm of that decision still 
resting on his brow, he descended the 
stairs and opened the door of the living- 
room. As he did so, his aunt and sister 
came forward to meet him, and, hanging 
back a little shyly in the first moment of this 
family reunion, was another figure which 
suddenly, inconceivably filled the room 
with glory. 

To Archie all the trumpets of the earth 
seemed to be acclaiming his triumphant 
entrance as a victor in the arena of life, 
but what his ears really heard were the 
quiet tones of his sister’s voice: “Eleanor, 
dear, may I present my brother? Archie, 
I persuaded Miss Pomeroy to spend this 
week with us when her cousin went South.” 

Archie bowed. He simply could not 
speak; the thing was too overwhelming. 
Mollie and his aunt prattled on while his 
thoughts whirled in a delicious chaos. 

This week was almost gone. It was 
already Friday, so there would be only one 
day more of her visit, or two days, if she 
remained over Sunday. But Archie, listen- 
ing to the voices of morning stars singing 
together, paid little heed to that reflection. 
Masterfully, he drew Miss Pomeroy’s arm 
through his and led her to the dining- 
room, seating her at his right. The chair 
opposite his, which his aunt now occupied, 
would be her place in the future, when they 
two were married. She could make the 
house over to suit herself and get a new 
staff of servants. Aunt Bertha and Mollie 
would be delighted. to have some one else 
take on the responsibility which they had 
always shirked. He and She could spend 
some time each year in that jolly old place 
at Nashville. Probably Eleanor would 
want to. [Eleanor! He liked the name, 
but one would need some tender abbrevi- 
ation. Not Nora! Not Nell! Elly might 
do. Yes, he rather liked Elly. 

That left corner dimple was the most 
wonderful thing he had ever seen. It was 


-made to hold a kiss, to hold a man’s heart, 


a man’s very soul! How soon could he 
tell Elly so? After luncheon? That might 
be rushing it a bit, but too much time had 
already been lost to make delays possible 
now. And wasn’t her being in his home all 
the time a sure proof that she was his? 
Yes, certainly, after luncheon he could get 
rid of Aunt Bertha and Mollie on some 
pretext, and make love to Elly. The thing 
to do with a girl like that was to sweep her 
off her feet if one could. 
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There was a look of fixed determination 
on Mr. Hibbard’s handsome face when, an 
hour later, he followed his guest to the 
living-room. In ten minutes more he had 
persuaded Aunt Bertha to take her daily 
nap a little earlier than usual, and had 
convinced Mollie that a theater-party for 
that night was the best possible form of 
entertainment. With Mollie safely an- 
chored to her desk and the telephone for an 
hour, he drew two easy chairs close together 
and established his guest in one of them. 
Then, sinking into the other, he gave him- 
self up to the deep delight of this first 
téte-A-téte in his own home. 

“What kind of a proposal of marriage,” 
he asked gently, “do you like best?” 

Miss Pomeroy’s blue-black eyes, which 
had been glancing absently out of the 
window, turned and swept his face. She 
seemed surprised, but not greatly interested, 
and she did not answer. 

“T mean,” he continued, “is there any 
special wording you prefer?” 

“No,” said Miss Pomeroy calmly. 

He sighed. “I’m sorry,” he said. “I 
rather hoped there was. It’s nice to know 
one’s taste in such things, don’t you think?” 

“No,” said Miss Pomeroy again. “I 
don’t think it matters very much.” 

This was discouraging, but the young 
man persisted. “But the manner and the 
method make all the difference,’ he urged. 
“Now, suppose, just suppose, that I pro- 
posed marriage to you. If I said: ‘I love 
you. Will you marry me?’ what would you 
say?” 

“T should say, ‘No, thank you,’” de- 
clared the lady. 

“Exactly. Of course you would. And 
why? Because the question was too cold, 
too formal. But suppose I said this: 
‘Darling, adore you. You haven’t been out 
of my thoughts for one instant since I first 
saw you, five days ago. You’ve made the 
whole world look different to me. You’ve 
given life its meaning. Trust me, love me, 
marry me!’ What would you say to that?” 

Miss Pomeroy reflected. ‘I think,” she 
said at last, “I should say, ‘What an ex- 
traordinary person you are!’”’ 

Mr. Hibbard’s face fell. “Would you?” 
he asked disappointedly. “I hoped you’d 
say something shorter. Just ‘Yes,’ or ‘Of 
course,’ or simple, easy words like that. 
But it proves what I claimed: there’s a 
right and a wrong way.” 


To Meet Miss Pomeroy 


“It proves that there’s a wrong way,” 
admitted Miss Pomeroy. 

“So we'll try another. How’s this? 
‘You can’t care for me yet, because you 
don’t know me: I don’t know you, and 
still I adore you; but that’s different. It’s 
my nature to give freely. If you knew me, 
you would love me. I’ve got stunning 
qualities, lots of ’em. I’ll make you love 
me. I'll make you the happiest woman in 
the world. I'll give you everything life can 
offer. I'll tear the stars from the sky and 
make them into a diadem for you. If 
there’s anything you want, you have only 
to mention it.’” 

“T’ve always thought,” mused Miss 
Pomeroy, “that I’d like to be a widow.” 

For a moment Mr. Hibbard seemed 
staggered, but only for a moment. “All 
right,”’ he said, ““‘be my widow. I’ll make 
you a widow in fifty or sixty years.” 

Miss Pomeroy shook her head. “I want 
to be a young widow,” she declared firmly. 

“But don’t you want a lot of beautiful 
memories to cherish?” urged her host. 
“Say, twenty years of marriage, and then 
romantic widowhood?’’® 

“No!” 

“Ten years?” 

“No!” 

“Five?” 

“Net?” 

“One?” 

“No!” 

“One month?” 

“No! And really, Mr. Hibbard, don’t 
you think we’ve been silly long enough?” 

“Why, we haven’t been half as silly yet 
as we’re going to be,” he explained. 


An hour later Mollie Hibbard met her 
brother in the hall, and, according to her 
custom, promptly buttonholed him. 

“How handsome you look, Archie,” she 
exclaimed admiringly. “I’m glad you’re 
in good spirits, too, for I want to ask a 
favor of you. It’s this: I want you to be 
especially nice to Eleanor Pomeroy. Will 
you?” 

Archie frowned. “I'll be nice to her, 
all right,” he promised. “But you’d better 
get after her and make her nice to me. 
Why, Mollie, that girl swears she simply 
will not marry me till June!” 

“W-h-a-t?” gasped Mollie. 

“June!” grumbled her brother. “A whole 
month off!” 





. —~ Virginia Dlair 
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EPTEMBER is the going-away-to- 
school month, and, as I write, I am 


thinking of the girls who, when 
they read this, will have left home for 


the first time. Some of you will, perhaps, 
read what I have written as you speed east- 
ward, or westward, or northward, or south- 
ward. Some of you may read it in school 
or college library, where you sit “a stranger 
in a strange land,” a little afraid of this 
new House of Learning, a little afraid, too, 
of the life which is before you, a little home- 
sick for the friends and the family upon 
whom you have hitherto leaned, and by 
whom you have been shielded. 

And it is because you may be reading 
this with tears in your eyes and a lump in 
your throat that I want to tell you to dry 
your tears and go forth buoyantly to meet 
this adventure—for of all the adventures 
of your girlhood there will be none which 
you will share with so many good comrades, 
none in which you will feel so keenly the 
joy of youth and the zest of high spirits. 

I wish that I might talk these things over 
with you, face to face, instead of writing 
them. I wish that we might be really 
starting out together on a great adventure; 
and that, before we entered the gates of the 
House of Learning, we might sit down on 
some grassy bank by some little shining 
stream, and speak of friendship, of courage, 


of sincerity, and of good-fellowship, of 
all the things which make it possible for 
people to live together in harmony and 
happiness. 

Yet since we can not talk, I can at least 
tell you what I think of these things, and 
you may, perhaps, have something to tell 
me of your own experience after you have 
read what I have written. 


School Life is Community Life 


The first somewhat difficult fact that you 
will have to face is that school life is com- 
munity life, and on your power-of adapta- 
bility your future happiness will depend. So 
T am not going to talk to you of scholarship, 
but rather of your attitude toward the 
other girls, those other girls who seem to 
you at this moment so very formidable, 
and to whom you seem equally formidable. 

For a little while your world will be 
turned topsyturvy. The chances are that 
in your own home you have been the queen 
of a small kingdom, although you may not 
have realized it, nor have you given your 
parents credit for a certain soft-heartedness 
which has made them wish to keep you as 
long as possible from the hard things of life. 
And you have been allowed to do very 
much as you pleased, and you have, I am 
sure, stayed up late o’ nights, and have 
lain in bed o’ mornings, and you have often 
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had your breakfast brought to you on a tray, 
and have pattered down-stairs at midnight 
to make raids on the family refrigerator. 
There has always been some one to pick up 
your room for you, no matter how often you 
may have left it in a riot of the things you 
have worn and the things you thought 
you might wear. If your mood was a silent 
one, there was always some one to coax you 
into talkativeness, or if you wanted to talk, 
you were listened to with eager attention. 

And now right under the same roof with 
you are dozens of girls who have had things 
picked up for them, and who have break- 
fasted in bed, and who have made midnight 
raids on the refrigerator: who have, in 
other words, been spoiled, as you have been 
spoiled, by adoring parents, and who are 
going to demand, as you are prepared to 
demand, of this new life more than they 
will get. 

If you are wise, you will begin right now 
to understand that the new conditions are 
not, necessarily, hard conditions; they are 
only different, and the difference is the 
very thing that is needed to develop you 


and to bring you to broad-minded woman- _ 


hood. For, you see, you will have for the 

first time to consider the rights of others. 
For me that phrase, “ the rights of others, ” 

has a most inspiring sound. It makes me 


The chances are that in your own home you were allowed to do very much as you 


pleased—and were waited on and pampered 


Adventures in Girlhood 


think of the really big and brave men who 
have fought for freedom. There’s the 
ring in it of our own Revolution, of Wash- 
ington and of Cromwell, of Kosciusko and 
of Garibaldi. There’s the ring in it, too, of 
the spirit which says that all men are free 
and equal. And that all girls are free and 
equal! 


The Rights of Others 


Hitherto, you have claimed everything, 
and your claims have not been contested, 
but here at school they will be contested. 
Your roommate from the first is going to do 
things in a way that you have never done 
them; she is going to like things that you 
do not like. It may even be that your 
tastes will be utterly different, so that you 
may wish that, like the Boffins in their 
Bower, there might be a dividing line down 
the middle of the room, or, better still, that 
there might be a partition to shut out all 
sight and sound of this disturbing creature 
who is making unprecedented demands on 
you. 

Tsabelle, who has a sense of humor, 
smiles as she tells of het trials and tribula- 
tions with her first roommate. I fancy, how- 
ever, that even her sense of humor did not 
save her from many a moment of tragedy. 

“Mary was little and slender, and I 

thought when I first saw her 
that she was the loveliest 
thing in the world. She had 
such dear, appealing ways, 
and when she unpacked her 
trunks, I sighed with envy, 
for I had never seen such 
exquisiteness. But ina 
week I was sighing for 
other reasons. In spite of 
her sweetness, in spite of her 
really nice disposition, Mary 
wore on my nerves. She 
thought only of her looks. 
She spent hours in front of 
the mirror. When she slipped 
out of her clothes, she 
dropped everything in a 
heap. She was immaculately 
neat person- 
ally, her nails 
were always 
manicured, 
her hair 
shone from 
its frequent 
brushings; 
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but it seemed to 
me that our 
room was al- 
ways in a haze 
of powder, that 
every wash- 
cloth and towel 
was a smudge 
of red, that the 
trail of cold- 
cream and 
toilet-waters 
and_bath-tab- 
lets and tooth- 
paste was over 
everything. 
I had been 
brought up to 
believe that nice 


When I first saw my roommate, I thought she was the loveliest thing 
in the world, and when she unpacked her trunks, 
I sighed with envy 


women took a cold 

bath in the morn- 

ing, dressed care- 

fully for the day, and 

then forgot themselves 

until they dressed for dinner; and 

even the dressing for dinner meant 

with me only a change into a 

simple gown, and an extra twist 

to my hair. But Mary’s demands 

encroached on everything. I was 

always hooking her up or un- 

hooking her. She was always in 

the process of getting dressed for 

something, and yet she went to 
no more places than I did. 

“At last I rebelled. I felt that I surely 
had some rights. I scolded, and Mary 
wept. I told her that she was vain, and 
she told me that I was unsympathetic. 
But at last I brought her to a real under- 
standing of the situation. She was en- 
croaching on my domain. I was willing to 
concede something to her, but I was not 
willing to concede everything. The room 
was mine as well as hers, I asked only that 
I might pursue my way undisturbed. In 
the end she curled up on the couch and cried 
inmy arms. After that I played Big Sister 
to her. I made her depend upon herself. 
I was not always on hand for the hooking 
up and the unhooking. I let her clothes 
lie where she dropped them, and steeled 
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myself to see 
her get marks 
for untidiness. 
I put up a shelf 
for her powders 
and pastes and 
perfumes, and 
sternly insisted 
that they must 
stay where they 
belonged. And 
after a time we 
got along very 
well. She made 
me wear bou- 
doir-caps and 
curl my hair, 
and choose 
pretty colors for 
my kimonos; 
she brought out 
a softer and 
more feminine 
side of me. She 
was really ‘just 
sweet,’ and I loved her.” 

But all differences are not so easily ad- 
justed. To put two perfectly human girls 
together and expect them to become at 
once patterns of docility and gentleness 
is to expect the impossible. The best that 
you can hope for, usually, in your relations 
with your roommate, is that a certain 
amount of good temper and tolerance on 
each side may make things bearable until 
affection and propinquity bind you with 
the ties of friendship. 

It is your adjustment to all the girls 
rather than to one, however, which will 
show the stuff that is in you. You will 
meet morbid girls and arrogant girls, silly 
girls and snobbish girls, wise girls and 
womanly girls, timid girls and tiresome girls. 
You are going to meet girls who will dispute 
your rights to have things your own way, 
and, on the other hand, you will meet girls 
who will make slaves of themselves to do 
your bidding. Remember, however, that 
your school friends are your equals, not 
your inferiors or your supericrs. You meet 
on a common ground. Whatever you con- 
cede to one another of popularity or leader- 
ship must come from spontaneous, recogni- 
tion of qualities of fearlessness and strength, 
gentleness and generosity. 

I realize that this is a somewhat difficult 
course to pursue, for snobbery is rampant 
everywhere today. Money counts, and 
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position counts. It is useless to deny these 
things. The whole world is tinged and 
tainted with the love of material posses- 
sions and the worship of gold. 

Yet surely this makes it all the more 
necessary that the girl who enters the House 
of Learning should take with her an ideal 
which has to do with nobility of character 
and independence of spirit, that she should 
set herself strongly against these things 
which are sapping the life of our nation, 
and which are spoiling the flavor of its 
democracy. In social matters it is our 
American women who set the pace. What 
girls are thinking now will have much to 
do with the future of our beloved country. 


Responsibility and How to Face It 


Does this seem a very serious way of 
putting it? But it is serious. What you 
think and the way you act will have their 
effect on the whole school body. Your 
destiny is closely linked with that of your 
comrades. You can not escape individual 
responsibility. 

I wish that every girl who passes beneath 
the classic portals of the House of Learning 
might whisper to herself: “Here may I 
learn of Life. May I reach out for the 
big things and the broad things. May I 
put away smallness and meanness. May 
I lay aside envy and malice, jealousy and 
arrogance. May I show myself sincere. 
May I show myself brave. May I be true 
to the best that is in me, and in being 
true to mysclf, may I bring out the best 
in others.” 

This judgment by externals often results, 
too, in sad mistakes. I remember that in 
my own school-days, there was Sarah, who 
was very plain and most unfashionable. 
She was sweet and wise and companionable, 
and we liked her, but I am sure there was al- 
ways a tinge of condescension in our manner. 
She came from some vague place “in the 
country.” We were city-bred and loved 
ourselves for it. And so, just the least bit 





in the world, we looked down 

upon Sarah, and drew a line be- 

tween our relative importance 

and hers. We smiled at the sim- 

plicity of her clothes, and here, 

to be sure, we were blind to the good taste 
which insisted upon low heels and loose 
waists for growing girlhood. 

In due time, Sarah was graduated with 
honors, and went back to the “farm.” A 
year later or two she married, and cards 
were sent to us. It was borne in upon us 
as we read that Sarah had made a wonder- 
ful match. How did it happen? What was 
there in Sarah? ‘ 

It developed that there was this in Sarah: 
The country place of which we had thought 
so slightingly was an inheritance of ancestral 
acres; Sarah’s family held a position in the 
country of almost feudal dignity; they 
were impoverished by the war, but their 
social connections had given to Sarah’s 
début an importance which was not matched 
by the entrance into society of any of 
us. The man she married was of her own 
kind. He had a little more money: that 
was all. 

I visited Sarah not long ago, and in her 
mansion near Central Park she is still as 
sweet and wise and companionable as in 
her school-days; and she is now a great 
lady. And not one of the girls is so worthy 
of a high place as she whom we deemed of 
too little account in our school circle. 


The Story of Edna and Anne 


On the other hand we have the story of 
Edna and Anne, who came from a little town 
in the West. Their father had money, and 
he was one of the really big, fine men who 
are the backbone of the nation. His wife 
was as fine as he. But she made one mis- 
take in bringing up her girls. She did not 
teach them to be fine; she taught them in- 
stead to be fashionable, and so she sent 
them East to an expensive school, and gave 
them entirely too much pin-money, and 
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entirely too many clothes, and then she 
and her husband settled back in their 
comfortable home, and lived the lives 
of plain, comfortable people with utter 
content. 

But Edna and Anne forged ahead socially. 
So exclusive was the atmosphere with which 
they surrounded themselves that in the 
minds of the other girls their comfortable 
home was visualized as an ancestral castle; 
the comfortable father and mother became 
aroyalpair. Andon the strength of this at- 


mosphere of aristocracy Edna and Anne were! 
sought with eagerness; they were entertained 
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at holiday times and at week- 
ends at the homes of the most 
exclusive girls in the school, 
and they really almost forgot 
that the Ancestral Halls and the 
Royal Pair were not realities. 
When their school days 
were over, however, they re- 
membered, and so they asked no 
one to visit them. The other 
girls wondered, but Edna and 
Anne went home, promising to 
come East again, accepting vari- 
ous invitations for the future, 
but extending none in return. ' 
They could not tolerate the 
thought of introducing the other 
girls to their nice unfashionable 
mother and father and the nice 
unfashionable house. They 
had a vision of mother in her 
white apron flitting in and out 
of the kitchen as she gave 
directions in the interest 
of a fricasseed chicken 
dinner. They saw 
father in his alpaca 
coat presiding genially 
on the front porch. 
And they did not 
want the other girls 
to see these things. 
Yet one of the 
girls came, quite un- 
expectedly. She was 
ing in that part of poe the coun- 
try and hunted them —* out. She 
looked for the Ancestral Castle and the 
Royal Pair, and she could hardly believe 
her eyes when she saw only a comfortable 
house and a nice comfortable father and 
mother in it. She was a sensible girl, and 
she liked the things she found in the home 
of Edna and Anne. She liked the chicken 


travel- 


that in the minds of other 

girls their home was vis- 
ualized as an ancestral castle 
—and they were sought eagerly 
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dinners, and she liked to sit on the porch 
with father in his alpaca coat. But Edna 
and Anne could not quite believe that she 
liked it. They were glad when their guest 
left them, and they did not ask her to come 
again. They sacrificed the claims of friend- 
ship on the altar of false pride. 

Of course you are saying that Edna and 
Anne were very foolish, but I think they 
need your sympathy very much. For what 
to us seems a comedy was their tragedy. If 
they had not tried to be so grand, they would 
have found plenty of friends and could have 
kept them. There would have been noth- 
ing to hide, hence no bitterness 
in their friendless later years. 

Their fault was not merely 
that of false pride. It was 
that of arrogance. They sepa- 
rated themselves, as it were, 
from the other girls by their 
attitude of exclusiveness. They 
had no right to build a fence 
around themselves. They be- 
longed to the student body in a 
higher sense than that of enrol- 
ment. Their truth and honor 
and sincerity belonged to the 
other girls. That they withheld 
these things brought retribu- 
tion. They missed all the zest 
of this great adventure which 
has to do with good-fellowship 
and the exultant joys of youth. 

For the joy of youth— 
“the glory of youth,” as 
Stevenson calls it—is be- 
yond any other joy; it 
transcends the glory of any 
other age. It has nothing 
to do with snobbishness or 
with class distinctions. It 
has much to do with courage 
and high spirits and love of 
one’s own kind. 

It has to do, too, with 
achievement. In the House 
of Learning there are towers 
from which you can look forth upon the 
world. But you must climb those towers 
before you can gaze through the windows 
upon the high peaks of Knowledge. And 
it is the other girls who will help you to 
climb—those dear companions who cry 
with you, “All good things are ours,” and 
who even now are waiting to take your 
hand that you may begin your ascent 
together. 


So exclusive 
were Edna and Anne 


The next article in this series, The Adventure of the Broken Heart, will appear in the October issue. 
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 Kewpies,” said Wag, with 
arch jocundity, 
** One-half our charm is our 
rotundity; 
But floating round on wings is 
fattening, 
And first we know, we may 
néed flattening! 


* Since that to us would be 
embarrassing, 
And to our artist truly 
harassing, 
Let's mount Shanks's horses 
as equestrians, 
Let's toam for once as 
stréng pedestrians. 
This will afford some ex- 
ercising, lads, 
And to the na'tives be 
surprising. lads! ™ 
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You little things who read 
this ditty-pat 
Will learn how presently the 
pitapat 
Of tiny feet was heard. hop-hippity, 
As down the street those Kewpies 
came, skippity, 
Greeting the gaily dressed and dow- 
dies, too, 
With friendly nods, and smiles, and 
** Howdies,”’ too. 


laliGscee . 
Leet! 


They looked at people so beguilingly - 
That none could help but glance back —- 
smilingly, : — 
And pleasantness spread like molasses, dears, 
Among the townsfolk of all classes, dears. 


You may have noticed in your wandering, 
When seeing sights or doing squandering, 
That, while one house is bright and flowery, 
The next one may be dark and glowery. 


. The Kewps now spied a house whose roominess 

/ Was far exceeded by its gloominess: 

And Cook remarked in tones conjectural 
The trouble might be architectural ; 
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Things might be of a brighter hue inside, 
But, to make sure, they'd take a view inside. 
f 
Its occupant was “made of money, dears, v 
But he was neither kind nor funny, dears. Samuel ound. 
He spent his nights and days in hoarding things, } nes 


avs 


He turned upon them very speedily; 
Told them to ask some rich and perky man, | 


He being a poor-as-Job's-old-turkey man. ZT J 
= } 
— 


|. 
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In saving up and not affording things. lL tather teas) 
And when poor souls besought him needily, hy when 

" 


High time the Kewps found Samuel Gudge, you see! h 
He stared at them and said, “Oh, fudge,” you see; | 
But they stood firm and did not budge, you see. 


His money-bags they're gaily seizing now; 
The opened windows set him sneezing now: 
I fear he finds the Kewpies teasing now! 


Sped by blue wings, his riches flew away, 
And thousand-dollar bills just blew away, 
Where poor folks, not at all rejecting 
them, 
Spent quite a pleasant time collect- 
ing them. 
Wag said: “ You're a tremendous 
getter, sir, 
But soon you'll find that you 
feel better, sir! 
We'll ease you of the pains 
of wealthiness, 


And bring you back to 


normal healthiness. 





‘*Just take a dose of Love; it’s nourishing, 
And in a jiffy you'll be flourishing.” 
Sam felt so Kewpish and so sweet at once 
He popped some money in the street at once; 
And afterward there was no stopping it, 
He simply, gaily went on dropping it, 
While poor folks down below were hopping it. 
“Their health can stand these contributions, 
sir?" 
He asked the chief, in shy confusions. vy 
“Sir.” 0.0 
| | | Said Wag, “ They've better con- F9 Z 
stitutions, Sir.” 0 0 YS 
Well, dears, Friend Sam hates . PP tke 
financiering now, 
Says money's best when disap- 
pearing now, 
And the mere sight of him is 
cheering now. 
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By 
Rose Young 


Make good or make room 
for some one who will, is the 
law in the newspaper 
world—a law that is 
strictly enforced. A 
newspaper staff is too 
busy to help out a lag- 
gard; the public is too 
fickle with its favor for 

an editor to risk giving 

it inferior work. The 
result is numberless 
heartaches and broken 
ambitions. And yet 
there is the work to 

be done, and the fit 
will survive and do it. 

The opportunities for 
women in this field, with 
the rewards that may be 


expected, are here clearly set 

forth by Miss Rose Young, 
who was head of the women’s 
department of the New York 
Evening Post when she gave joes to press without containing at 
up _that work to devote her oti he article signed by Siete 
entire time to creative writing. Dix. In these two facts is ample 


It was not so long ago that the first woman 
member of the staff, On her rested the burdens 
capable of doing journalistic work. Her success is 
‘women now turning out ‘copy’ for newspapert 

picture shows the women's department of 


PHOTO BY CAMPBELL STUDIO, 538 FIFTH AYE., ¥, ¥. 


The New York Evening Journal 
has the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in America. It seldom 


evidence of the interest in journal- 
ism taken and created by women 


HE first thing that 

a girl who is con- 

sidering a newspaper career needs 

to know is something about the 

commercial, the professional, and the cul- 

tural aspects of the newspaper field as op- 

portunity for women. She needs to know 

the angles of attack, how to “break in,” 
and what one breaks into. 

As its point of directest contact with the 
news, the newspaper has a reportorial staff 
made up of salaried people and space writers. 
At their head is the city editor, presiding 
genius of the local or city room. He and 
his office-helpers together constitute what 
is known as ‘“‘the desk””—the desk to which 
all news is rushed for supervision before 
it is shot into the composing-room. His 
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office-helpers are known as copy- 


readers and rewrite men. Be- 
sides the city-room force there 
are the telegraph editor, who has charge 
of the news coming in on the wire; the 
special department editors, financial, sport- 
ing, and women’s news; the Sunday Sup- 
plement editors; the ‘critics, art, literary, 
and dramatic; and the feature writers. At 
the head of this composite body is the 
managing editor, chief executive of both 
the news and the feature services. 

The paper has also its business organiza- 
tion, which I shall not describe, as I know 
it only as something that the rest of the or- 
ganization fusses at—the writing end of a 
publication always regards the business 
end as something to fuss at, and vice versa. 
Then there is the editorial staff. The edi- 





ret woman 
the burden 


er success it 


“broke into” a newspaper asa 
of proving that women were 
attested by the hundreds of 
all over the country. This 


the New York Tribune 


torial writers 
are headed by 
the _ editor-in- 
chief. Also 
there is another 
ent i t y in the DRAWN BY HARRY TOWNSEND 


ihe wants 
To be a 


] Wet eZ 


oui 


a 


y to that of proprietor. As 
a matter of fact, there are a number of 
women newspaper proprietors in the 
United States. Eighteen from one state 
sat down to dinner at a recent press con- 
vention ina 
mid-Western 

city. 

About pre- 
liminary train- 
ing: let me 
speak one little 
word for such 
training as 
may develop 
punctilious- 
ness in copy- 
making. It 
may sound 
banal to talk 
about legibil- 
ityof copy 
when I might 
be talking 
about high-art 
journalism, 
but, on the 


" 


newspaper The influence of the woman reader as well as the woman writer is becoming other hand : 
more and more apparent in metropolitan journalistic circles. Most evening = eae 
legibility of 


organization, papers publish a “ Home Edition,” 


and one ran a long series of advertising 


rather nebu-_ talks, each of which ended with the slogan, “One paper in the home is worth copy may spell 
a thousand in the highway” io j P 
success, illegi- 


lous, but not to 
be wholly ig- 
nored, the pro- 
prietor of the paper. You can usually tell 
him by his modest and apologetic bearing 
and the fact that he has the corner office 
with two windows. 

There is no law, I believe, to prevent a 
woman from attaining and holding any of 
these positions, from that of cub reporter 


—— bility the lack 

of it. Copy, 

be it remembered, goes through a news- 

paper office with something of the on-leap 
of the tin can with a dog tied to it. No- 

body has any time to figure out what any- 

body else means. The illegible copy of one 

person may set a whole city-room by the 

ears. The typewriter affords the solution 
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of the problem. Any woman who is going 
into newspaper work should know how to 
typewrite. 

General education, culture, the larger the 

background of that kind one has the better, 
I think, in newspaper work, as in all other 
work. Personally, | am much in favor of 
the college education. I am not a college 
woman myself, so my favoritism can’t 
be prejudice. I like to work 
with the young college 
woman. I like even her 
classicism. I like the 
way she amazes me 
with what she 
knows and what 
she doesn’t know. 
I like her irreg- 
ularities of 
scholarship. I 
like her points 
of view. I like 
her apprecia- 
tions. 
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whom immedi- 
ate and regular 
remuneration is 
necessary, but it 
is sometimes ef- 
fectual as sup- 
plementary 
effort toward 
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The Evening Telegram - 
only afternoon paper 
lished every day in the 
year. If there is no news 
on Sunday— it comes out 
anyhow. Miss Tillotson 
edits its woman's page 


getting a 
position. 

It is space 
writing, 

paid for by 

the column 

—six dollars 

or thereabouts. 

I never knew of 
any one who got 
rich through this 
free-lance work, but 
I have known of 
women who secured 


When a worth-while cause needs newspaper 
exploitation, Miss Sophie Irene Loeb is sure to 
find it out. She has a whole string of reforms 
to her credit—a glory which is shared by the 
Evening World, though she also goes onto the 
public platform with many of her appeals 


good staff positions 
through having 
proved their writing 
qualities in this way. 


There is 
a sort of 
appren- 
ticeship 
of which 
the as- 
pirant 
fora 
newspa- 
per posi- 
tion may avail herself to good purpose. She 
can ‘‘do some pieces,’’ write ‘some things,” 
and submit them to the newspapers. When 
they come back—they will come back— 
she can do some more and submit them. 
The effort to convince through submitting 
manuscript is too slow and too unremunera- 
tive to meet the needs of the woman to 


Miss Louise T. Nicholl, a college graduate of 1914, 
is a feature writer on the Evening Post, which is 
endeavoring to maintain the literary traditions 
bequeathed by its famous editors, chief of whom 
was William Cullen Bryant. Verses by Miss 
Nicholl also appear in the paper from time to time 


As to staff sala~ 
ries: The average man cub gets, I believe, 
about twenty dollars a week. For the priv- 
ilege of belonging to the sex to which chiv- 
alry is shown, a woman may be docked three 
dollars from that scale. A good salary for 
an average woman reporter is thirty dollars 
a week. Editors of women’s news depart- 
ments get from thirty-five to sixty dollars, 
For editing the woman’s program for a news- 
paper syndicate one woman got $125 a week 
—a large salary as those things go. 

So far as I have observed, the methods of 
procedure in breaking into the newspaper 
field are much the same as those popular 
elsewhere. If the applicant knows anybody 
on the newspaper, she will utilize that ac- 
quaintance to get an appointment with the 
city editor, or the managing editor, and if 
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Rose Young 


she doesn’t know 
anybody on the 
paper, she. will 
get a line or a 
spoken word from 
somebody who 
does. Failing 
that, she may 
just go to the 
general office, the 


frigid outer zone, | 


and ask to 
see the city 
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wants it hard enough, she will have come 
in with a definite line of suggestion in her 
mind. She will have been reading his 
paper and watching. She will have found 
out, or thought out, some particular point 
of application for her particular abilities. 
She will be able to say to him, “I could do 
the kind of writing you use in that ‘Woman 
Who Markets’ column.” Or: “I am up 
on suffrage. I know the local situation. 
Couldn’t I cover that for the paper?” 

By all of which I mean not to lay down a 
formula, but to indicate the lines along 
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Miss Grace Phelps has the un- 
nual distinction of doing both news and 
feature work. She is on the staff of the 

New York American 


the managing editor, or 
the women’s news editor, 
relying on her ability to 

make her own case in 

the personal inter- 

view. In the per- 

sonal interview 

the applicant is 

at once con- 

fronted with 

the conun- 

drum: How to 

get experience 

before you have 

had any? It is 

an old conun- 

drum. Men as 

well as 
women 
have to 
face it and 
answer it. 
Right away 
the editor 
asks, “ And 
what ex- 
perience have you had?” He 
asks it as if he had been wound 
up toask it. He is like a me- 
chanical toy about it. 

Of course, if the applicant be- 
longs to this year’s output of 
aspirants, she hasn’t had any. 
She admits it and watches him 
shake his head. Now, here is 
where she proves herself. If 
there is a position there and 
she wants it hard enough, I 
think she can get it. If she 


Winifred 

Black was 

the first woman 

to enter ‘yellow 

journalism,’ which 

she maintains is human 

journalism. She is famil- 

iar to readers of the New 

York American and the 
Denver Post 


which I have seen the alert 
minds of alert 

young 

women 

play to- 

ward suc- 

CES45 5 

know one 

young wo- 

man who 

walked into 

a newspaper 

office with a 

proposition 

that she be 

allowed to make 

a daily feature of 

“uplift” activity, social 

work. She had had no news- 

paper experience, but she 

had her plan. She got the 

chance she went after. The 

editor of one of 
the big fashion 
magazines once 
told me of a 
young woman 
who sent in her 
card from the 
outer office. On 
the card was 
written: “‘I can 
get for your 
magazine de- 
tailed descrip- 
tions of every 
gown in Consu- 
elo Vanderbilt’s 
trousseau. I can 
have the copy in 
your hands to- 
night. May I 
have the assign- 
ment?” She got 
the assignmert 


editor, or 
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The New York Tribune—"'Greeley's paper —has a 
daily page devoted to “’ Woman's Varied Interests.” 
It is edited by Mrs. Bessie F. Breuer 
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and got many more until her talents took 
her into other fields. 

There is in the present newspaper situa- 
tion a two-faced psychology, one aspect of 
which is favorable to woman, and one as- 
pect of which is unfavorable. I shall take 
the unfavorable first and get it out of the way. 

Men object to women in the newspaper 
field. They advance all the objections to 
the woman worker in the newspaper field 
that can be advanced. Quite as interesting 
as any I have ever heard was the objection 
of the newspaper proprietor who would not 
employ women reporters because he did not 
like the idea of women having to go out in 
the rain. Reporters certainly do have to go 
out in the rain. I once knew an old laun- 
dress who couldn’t get any work because 
the people to whom she applied couldn’t 
bear-to visualize her bending over the tubs 
—she looked so little and frail. She starved 
a good while, quite too long, on the com- 
miseration of the kind-hearted. 

I think that perhaps the most legitimate 
masculine objection to women in the news- 
paper field is just gthe fact that it is a field 
in which men ha¥e been long accustomed 
to work with men, accustomed to rely on 
men in routine and emergency, and the 
habit and the feeling of it die hard. 

Oh, yes, and then there is that fear that 
to put women on the staff means to put 
Cupid at the helm. I once saw a woman 
fail of. a substantial position because she 
was too good looking. 

And, finally, there is the overwhelming, 
indisputable evidence that, so far, men have 
done better newspaper work and a great 
deal more of it than women have. Men 
have a record at hand. Women have a rec- 
ord to make. I refuse to consider that the 
newspaper work that women have done 
so far is the measure of woman’s poten- 
tiality in the field. As in most other fields, 
women have barely tickled the soil. They 
are going much farther and deeper. 

Women editorial writers are rare indeed 
in New York. Here and there you find one 
—or the lingering remembrance of one now 
dead. Women reporters are more in evi- 
dence, and I think the number is destined 
to grow yearly. They are employed on the 
regular city-room staff, and they are em- 
ployed on the staff of the so-called women’s 
department, the head of which is usually 
a woman. 

As to that aspect of the psychology of 
the present newspaper situation which tends 
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to enhance woman’s opportunity—there 
has come to be a demand in current litera- 
ture, as in life, for the subjective as well as 
the objective handling of woman’s case. 
As long as there was only the man-made 
woman, man knew what she wanted in the 
newspapers, in the magazines, in the books. 
He had made her. He had selected her 
tastes for her. And he knew what to select 
for her tastes. But now that the woman- 
made woman is impending, women are more 
sought after to fill the office of literary pur- 
veyor to her. 

Newspaper men seem not quite so certain 
that they know what it is all about. They 
find that there is an inner heart to the new 
activity of women and the new demands of 
women, an impetus back of the woman’s 
movement, an interpretation and a correla- 
tion that they can not rely on men to get. 
They grow a little shy of their best inten- 
tions toward the woman-reading public, 
and that tends to further reliance on women 
as interpreters and as transcribers of women. 

Woman’s latter-day pressure on life and 
literature has brought forth some striking 
testimony in the weeklies, fortnightlies, 
and monthlies under women’s stipervision 
that have sprung up in various countries 
within a decade. In this country the suf- 
frage movement alone supports several 
journals. Club-women have organs in 
nearly every part of the United States. 
Out on the Pacific coast there are a number 
of women’s special periodicals. 

If you want to strike an interesting paral- 
lel, take the table of contents of one of these 
organs that cater to women, under the di- 
rection of women, and line it up beside the 
captions that you still sometimes find grouped 
under the head, “‘Of interest to women,” in 
a man-run newspaper. 

Here is an example of woman’s effort to 
interpret the woman public and give it 
what it wants to read (I have taken it 
bodily from a Western weekly): ‘Commis- 
sion form of government—Dr. Eliot on sex 
hygiene—Mr. Bryan’s speech—Who is 
responsible for school sanitation? —Women 
demand legislative revision of marriage— 
Municipal Nursing—Proposed prohibition 
amendment—Municipal Arts.” 

Here, by contrast, are headlines checked 
at random on a so-called “‘woman’s page”’: 
“Secret of having a large waist and still 
offering a youthful appearance—Golden 
brown hair and ripe-peach complexion 
favored—Luncheon left-overs.” 
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€§ past was chiefly a housekeepers’ department, 
and was really based on the assumption that 
for a woman housekeeping is a destiny, not a 
vocation. All women are not housekeepers. A 
great many men are—as hotel stewards, chefs, 
apartment-house superintendents, and the like. 
A housekeeping department is a good feature 
for any newspaper. So is a baseball page. To 
call the first the women’s department is as apt 
as to call the last the men’s department. 
What I am foreseeing in place of. these 
women’s departments is staff women who will 


The Morning Telegraph is 
indispensable if one would 
keep in intimate touch with 
the theatrical world. Other 
writers come and go, but 
Miss Ruth Dimmick is 
there with a feature story 
every day 


Is a woman, or is 
a woman not, what 
a man thinks she 
is? Here are two 
interpretations 
of what is of inter- 
est to women, and 
they are as far 
apart as—well, as 
women and women. 

It seems as if the 

divergence could, 

in itself, be taken 

as evidence that 

we shall soon have 

to stop talking 

about woman and admit that there are 
women and women. Some women would 
just as soon go to a funeral as run into a 
commission form of government or one of 
Mr. Bryan’s speeches. And there really 
seem to be others who can’t be induced to 
confine their interest to waist, hair, com- 
plexion, and allied arts. ‘ 

[ am not objecting to a fashion page nor 
yet to a housekeepers’ department as news- 
paper features. If I were managing editor 
of a newspaper, I should make much of 
those features. But I would not put across 
the top of them a scare-head to warn women, 
explicitly, that that page was of interest 
to women and, implicitly, that nothing else 
in the paper was. 

The so-called women’s department of the 


act in all depart- 
ments as interpre- 
ters of women, rep- 
resentatives of the 
woman point of 
view. Already 
some of the ad- 
vanced papers are 
committed to a 
program that in- 
cludes women’s 
news as an integral 
part of the paper. 
That news is placed 
—on the front page, 
on any page—ac- 
cording to its value 
just as news. 


=) 
Miss Alice Lawton writes news 
for the Evening Sun. She be- 
longs to the city room, which 
means that she has the distinction 
of dealing with news at first 
hand instead of with its more 


romantic rendering known as 
eature work 
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But there is not enough of it. Why do 
so few newspapers cover women’s news to- 
day? Men are not interested in the facts 
at issue. They assume that women are not. 
Men’s associations with women are domes- 
tic, commercial, romantic, social. So they 
feature cookery, department-store sales, 
parties, and weddings for the women of 
whom they are conscious. 

But even though it be difficult to adapt 
oneself to the idea of women interested in 
anything but cooking, washing, and ironing, 
by way of kitchen stunts, and dressing, 
entertaining, and charming, by way of par- 
lor stunts, there are today women master- 
builders, importers, merchants, police- 
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women and commissioners—one anyway— 
manufacturers, architects, lawyers, doctors, 
bankers, mill-workers, mayors, senators— 
three anyway—editors, publicists, diplo- 
mats, members of parliament—and no ade- 
quate appeal to women can ignore these 
living evidences of modern women’s self- 
commitments. Here is where and why we 
want more women on the newspapers. 
They sooner know and admit less re- 
luctantly, and more comprehensively, wo- 
men’s revised scheme of values. 

Newspaper work presents not only a 
career in itself, but also rich training for 
other careers, literary and otherwise. So 
far as further literary achievement is con- 
cerned, I believe that I should place the 
value of newspaper experience upon the 
life contacts that go with it, rather than 
upon the literary form that one is trained 
to. That form has its points. I am not 
gainsaying that. It makes much of accu- 
racy, brevity, a finely conscious economy 
of language; but it makes nothing at all of 
the play of imagination that is so tremen- 
dous an asset in the creative writing of the 
magazines and the books. And it makes 
nothing at all of the infusion of the author’s 
personality, which, too, means much in in- 
dependent creative writing. Again, its own 
art-form is the constant victim of the exigen- 
cies of the make-up. 

Now there is something destructive to the 
very sense of art, as art, when art is con- 
stantly sacrificed to mechanics—your best 
paragraph at the end lopped off, your best 
paragraph in the middle whacked out, be- 
cause some news from somewhere has just 
come in on the wire, and place must be made 
for it. 

You can’t write in quite the same atti- 
tude as that in which you churn. In writ- 
ing, qualitative values will fight for place 
over quantitative. If your work appeals to 
you, you want to do your best by it—and 
you want it let alone after you have done it. 

I maintain that it is possible for a cer- 
tain writing edge to be taken off by news- 
paper vicissitudes, a certain love of writing 
as art, just as it is possible for a certain edge 
tobe put on. It takes rather comprehensive 
literary perception to get the good out of the 
style training without getting the harm out 
of it—if one’s nose happens to be pointed 
toward independent creative writing. 

If a woman is going to stop witha news- 
paper career, no such nice picking is neces- 


» sary. The primary qualification that she 
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needs is news sense. You want news sense 
—the sense of timeliness, the claim of the 
immediate—in newspaper work. Many 
women are highly gifted with it. 

It seems as if I might, somewhere along 
here, give a word to the distinction to be 
made between reportorial writing and edi- 
torial writing. In reportorial writing you 
have no views, no opinions—you leave them 
to your editors. Your business is to state 
the facts and keep yourself out of it. 

I mentioned just now the life contacts 
that are part of the newspaper training and 
experience. In my regard, those life con- 
tacts are what make the newspaper field of 
special promise to women. It doesn’t mat- 
ter where you were educated, nor how many 
letters of the alphabet you are entitled to 
write after your name, a new and broader 
and deeper education begins for you on the 
day that you go out for your first story. 
You begin to learn people. Ah, they are so 
different from the books and the magazines 
and the newspapers! And it is so easy to see 
a little way with them and not see far enough. 
Seeing a little way you become a cynic. 

Your youngish newspaper person is often 
a cynic; has seen so much of human na- 
ture, and hasn’t seen to the bottom of it, 
nor yet to the top of it. The outer layer of 
a strange personality is nearly always de- 
pressing, but there are other layers, and the 
very best thing that the newspaper career 
has to offer is that contact with personali- 
ties—people themselves,instead of the “in- 
imitable characterizations” on the printed 
page, life itself instead of your favorite au- 
thor’s philosophy of life. 

Again and again, newspaper journalism, 
at its highest and best, pulls you out to life, 
pulls life up to you—life with its stories that 
are so rough-hewn, so ruthless in their end- 
ings, so inexplicable in their morals. I 
nearly believe that the woman who wants 
eventually to write, let us say fiction, would 
better weigh matters carefully before she 
goes into newspaper work. The inner con- 
tent of today’s news may make fiction 
come to look somewhat futile and foolish 
to her. After she has watched the real for 
a while, the make-believe may not do at all. 

Here’s something else of cultural value 
that newspaper work has to offer to women: 
the value that there is in the fact. 
Women, you know, do not hold themselves 
to fact as much as they could and should. 
They have had—perhaps through their 
strategic economic position—to twist and 
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turn and comfort themselves with vain 
imaginings until they have lost the habit of 
abiding by the fact. Of course, newspapers, 
too, rest under the charge of exaggeration 
and sensationalism, and, of course, they do 
exaggerate, they do sensationalize; yet I 
assure you that the main business of the 
newspaper is to get the facts—embroider 
them afterward maybe, but get them. A 
course in getting the facts often changes 
the course of a woman’s whole 
existence. You have no idea 
until you have tried it how 
much straighter you think 
and conclude—and Jive 
—if you start thinking 
from facts. Women 
have been defrauded 
of their own birth- 
right by an education 
that has warped them 
away from the facts. 
Women are practical: 
they are liars from 
necessity, but they 
are not theorists by 
nature, and I warrant 
a woman a strong feel- 
ing of coming back into 
her own as, through 
newspaper 
work, she 
comes into 
the facts. 

Another 
thing that 
the news- 
paper 
career 
has to offer 
women on the 
educational 
side isto be found £ 
in its cultivation § 
of a special spirit 
toward work. 
It takes hold 
of your loyalty; 
it is a work whose 
cardinal tenet is, 
“Get what you 
go for.” It lays 
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a signal urge upon 
you and makes you play up, play 
up, and play the game. That’s good 
for women. They don’t know much as 
yet about playing the game. They need to 
get the feeling of it and toward it in their 
systems. 
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Am I failing so far to suggest that there 

are disappointments and hardships in the 

newspaper field? The chance for disap- 

pointment is great. The hardships are not 

negligible. The obstacles are big obstacles. 

But obstacles were made to be overcome. 

Of course, the newspaper field is a hard field. 

But who is going to do herself the injustice 
of going into a field because it is easy? 

The point is that just now, as woman’s 

world broadens, her newspaper 

recognition broadens, and 

opportunity will broaden 

on the newspaper for 

those women who have 

the hope and the pa- 

tience to grapple with 

opportunity in its full 

significance. There 

is always this to be 

considered about op- 

portunity: we must 

keep up with it. It 

begrudges stops. It 

is easy to stop along 


“All the News That's Fit to 

Print” is the slogan of the New 

York Times, which some say is 

the foremost paper in the world. 

Miss Mary Taft is its society re- 

porter and the only woman in the 
city room 
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newspaper row. Opportunity begrudges 
ruts. The newspaper field is full of ruts. 

We mustn’t stop on the newspaper with 
being reporters. We must become better 
reporters. We mustn’t stop with being 
better reporters. We must become editors. 
We must not rest our life career with the 
acquirement of editorial positions. [If it is 
to be journalism all the way with us, we 
must keep pushing and pulling toward a 
higher journalism. 

Sometimes I hear young women say: 
“Men won’t let us use our own initjative. 
Men won’t give us a chance.” 

Let us? Give us? Oh, my hopefuls! Is 
the master mind ever let do a thing? Does 
it wait on gifts? 

We must get rid of that suppliant vocabu- 
lary, we women. We must stop blaming the 
men and brace up ourselves. If you go on 
and do a thing, it doesn’t matter whether 
you are “let” do it or not! 


The next article in this series, Jf She Wants to Be a Lawyer, will appear in the October issue. 
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F-fire!" mumbled the man thickly. “On the *L..“ His knees suddenly caved under him; Suzanne 
sprang forward and supported him toa chair. “Steady!” she said. “It's all over now! You're 


safe with friends. Pinky,” she cried sharply, “get some brandy—quick!™ 
- “The Sob-Lady” 





The Sob-Lady 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


NGELA LAKE, Bill Ransom’s girl, 
or rather, to be strictly truthful, 
the girl to whom Bill wanted to be 
engaged, but who was solemnly 

betrothed to Literature—to high, noble, 
puissant Literature, not to the ordinary, 
every-day, proletarian kind of literature 
that finds its way into current magazines 
and is greedily devoured by a plebeian 
public—Angela Lake stood on the dusky 
upper step of her boarding-house at the 
close of a thick, oppressive day in New 
York, bidding good-by to a lady who was 
surreptitiously weeping. 

“Now, Mother,” said Angela gently, but 
with the faintest edge of irritation in her 
liquid young voice, “don’t cry. What is 
there to cry about? You ought to be glad!” 

“T know, dear,” breathed Mrs. Lake, 
furtively dabbing away a trickling water- 
course of tears; “and Iam glad. I’m glad 
you're here. It seems a nice, clean, well- 
ordered house, with good food and pleasant 
young people. I’m glad I thought to write 
that Miss Brown about a boarding-place for 
you. She’s doing newspaper work on one 
of the big dailies, the landlady told me. 
Perhaps she can help you with your work 
and go about with you.” 

In the dark, the girl’s pretty lips curled 
a trifle disdainfully, but her voice was quiet. 
“T should hardly think of giving my 
things to a person who writes for the news- 
papers to criticize; and as for going about 
with her—Mother dear, you don’t under- 
stand. I’m not going about with anybody. 
Notasoul. I’m just going to write. Study 
and write. That’s what I came down here 
for, away from disturbances: to write. 
Some days it will be a paragraph, some days 
only a line. But each word living, final.” 
She stood, a slim, white figure, staring into 
the thickening gloom of the street. “TI 
intend,” she said gravely, “to become a 
great stylist.” 

A shabby, unwashed individual, hatless, 
and with wild, bloodshot eyes, staggered 
toward her from the pavement, reached the 
bottom step, and halted, swaying slightly 
on his feet. He held out at arm’s length one 
hand cupped in the other, and muttered 
huskily, 


Angela looked at him sternly. “Go 
away!” she said. “Go away, I say.” 

The intruder blinked rapidly at her, 
frowned, then wheeled without a sound, and 
made his unsteady way back into the middle 
of the street. 

“He’s intoxicated,” said Angela. “How 
revolting!” 

“T don’t know,” murmured Mrs. Lake, 
peering after him uncertainly—“I thought 
he said something about being burned—his 
hand—and he looked frightfully pale.” 

A clanging ambulance tore furiously by, 
and behind it another. “I wonder what’s 
the matter,” said Mrs. Lake eagerly. 

“Tt’s an ambulance street,” replied 
Angela carelessly. “Here comes your 
cab dear. Good-by. Don’t fret about 
me.” They embraced each other in the 
gloom. 

Aslender, dark girl in a tailored suit, with 
a stiff, mannish little hat dragged down over 
her nose, brushed by them and climbed the 
steps wearily, pulling out her hat-pins as 
she came. Before her, the vestibule door 
suddenly flew open, and a red-haired, snub- 
nosed telephone-boy sprang out like a lively 
hop-toad. 

“TI been watchin’ for youse!” he ex- 
claimed, a thrill of excitement in his fresh 
young voice. “Mr. Garden sent in a 
hurry call.” 

“What does he want, Pinky?” asked the 
girl languidly. She collapsed weakly into 
the nearest chair. 

“He wants de sob-lady, Miss Susanne, 
and he wants her quick. ‘Hello, Pink,’ he 
says, ‘is Miss Brown there?’ ‘She ain’t 
come in yet,’ I says. ‘Any message?’ And 
he says, ‘Keep your eye peeled for her, 
Pink, and when she comes in tell her to beat 
it over to Thirtieth Street. There’s a big 
fire on de Second Avenue L—four cars 
ablaze, burnt men and women and kids 
droppin’ like a shower of scorched flies onto 
de street below,’ he says. ‘Tell her not to 
monkey wit’ de news end—that’s covered— 
but to come down on all fours onto de 
story-book part; wedder de bad, naughty 
motor-man done it or wedder he didn’t done 
it, and what kind of a tie was he wearin’. 
Play up de kiddies and mudders, Come 
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across wit’ de sobs for de dear, sob-lovin’ 
public. And step lively—see?’ 

Miss Susanne Brown, sob-lady on The 
Earth, whose ability to make her readers 
laugh and cry over her vivid little human- 
interest stories had won her that elegant 
title, and also a precarious foothold on the 
big, sensational daily, threw up her hands. 

“Oh,” she groaned, “what luck—what 
beastly, rotten luck! I’d rather be shot 
than thumb-screw a story out of those 
poor wretches tonight. This heat has 
wrecked me. And I’ve had a nail in my 
shoe all day as high as the Matterhorn!” 

Pinky gazed sympathetically. “I bet 
you’re tired, Miss Susanne.” 

“You win!” she said grimly. “I’m so 
tired I’d sell my immortal soul for a bath 
and to crawl in between cool, fragrant sheets. 
How hot was it today, Pinky?” 

“ A hundred and umpty-ump in the shade, 
and no shade,” grinned Pinky. “It’s a grand 
night for a fire. Say, Miss Susanne, can I 
come along and help gadder in a few sobs?” 

Susanne laughed. “If you want to. I 
dare say I can get you through the lines on 
my pass.” She pulled herself reluctantly 
together, and stood up on one stockinged 
foot, swinging by its laces a very grubby, 
stub-toed, little brown boot—the one 
containing the offending nail. 

“Gimme de shoe here,” demanded 
Pinky, capturing the laces. ‘“Youse go on 
up-stairs. I'll hammer down de nail.” 

“Go away!” a clear, musical voice came 
to them out of the darkness. ‘Go away, I 
say!”’ At the same moment Angela ap- 
peared on the threshold. She had put on a 
pale gown of some misty-green substance, 
spangled all over with little silvery disks 
that trembled and winked like the sequined 
pathway of the moon across a twilight sea. 
Above the soft lace rose a slender white 
throat and a small, well-poised, golden head. 
She looked slim and lovely and distinguished, 
and cool as a summer wave. 

Susanne stared at the vision. Then in- 
voluntarily her glance sought her own 
crumpled linen blouse with the ink-splash 
across the cuff; the serviceable serge skirt, 
the small, stockinged foot. The contrast 
was complete and brutal. A grim laugh 
escaped her. 

“Hello, Miss Lake,” she said, and ex- 
tended her hand. 

Angela’s delicate brows puckered into a 
‘rown. “Who—I can’t seem—I—don’t—” 

“No,” said Susanne simply, “you prob- 
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ably don’t. Your mother wrote me about 
you and asked me to recommend a board- 
ing-house; she got my address from Bill 
Ransome. I’m Susanne Brown, who lived 
in the small green house at the end of your 
street, and had a big curly white dog that 
you were afraid of. I was a grade behind 
you at school, but we were in the same spell- 
ing-class, you and Bill and I. Do you re- 
member? And Bill used to miss words on 
purpose so you could go ahead, but he 
would never miss for anybody else!”’ She 
laughed, and turning her gray eyes aside, 
asked casually: “How is Bill these days? 
Do you ever see anything of him?” 

Angela colored ever so slightly. ‘Oh, 
he’s terribly well,’ she said. ‘And I see 
him—occasionally. But he’s a_ bridge- 
builder now, you know, and very busy.” 

Susanne nodded. “I know. The year 
before I left he used to come over to my 
house in the evenings and talk of it by the 
hour. I think he waked and slept and 
dreamed and ate bridges! I got to know 
them all by heart—suspension, cantilever, 
tension, truss, skew-bridge, girder, pontoon, 
tu—” The whirring of the clock by the 
switch-board broke in upon the list. It 
chimed eight clear notes. Susanne sucked 
in her breath sharply. 

“Good gracious!” she gasped. ‘‘ My job 
—what am I thinking of!” She stooped for 
her hat, pinned it on hastily, shrugged her- 
self into her coat, and swept up her purse 
and gloves from the table. ‘Give me the 
shoe, Pink,” she ordered crisply. “I 
sha’n’t have time to change now.” 

“She’s fixed,” announced Pinky trium- 
phantly, emerging from the corner. “Try 
her on.” He dropped on his knees be- 
fore her. 

Susanne slid in her foot, and stamped the 
boot on, wincing. “‘It’ll do,” she said grimly. 
She dropped into a chair, and began manip- 
ulating the laces with lightning fingers. 

Angela looked down at the resolute pro- 
file curiously. “Why are you going out 
again, if you are so tired?” she asked. 

“Fire,”’ said Susanne briefly. She stood 
up, buttoning her gloves. ‘Not far from 
here. I’ve got to report it.” 

There was a sudden flash of illumination 
in Angela’s clear blue eyes. “Of course,” 
shesaid. ‘“Mothertoldme. You write for 
the papers.” 

“You might call it that,” laughed Su- 
sanne. “I call it splash-work—word- 
splashes. Violent, screaming, red and black 
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splashes. For example, take tonight: four 
burning elevated cars, packed end to end 
with working men and women and children. 
Some one else does the news; I go over and 
write the picture. I stick down the stuff, 
red-hot, just as I see it: men and women 
shrieking, raving, cursing, clawing, fighting 
to escape alive from that burning pen. I 
see it, and I dash it down without time to 
draw breath or change a line. Sometimes 
it’s good; sometimes it’s bad as perdition.” 
She smiled a farewell at Angela and opened 
the hall door. 

A hatless, stub-bearded man leaning up 
against it from the outside pitched heavily 
into the hall. He took one staggering 
step forward, and stood glaring from blood- 
shot eyes. His eyebrows and lashes were 
singed off as if a clean flame had licked 
over his face; his cheek-bones were black- 
ened; a coat-sleeve, wrenched bodily from 
its socket, hung by a dirty inner lining; and 
he held one hand outstretched before him, 
as if he were leading himself, manacled, to 
jail. Susanne saw that the entire palm 
of his right hand had been burned and torn 
away, and hung, a jungle of bloody fingers, 
by a few shreds to his wrist. 

““F—fire!” mumbled the man thickly. 
“On th’ ‘L.’” His knees suddenly caved 
under him; he gave a sort of lurch; Su- 
sanne sprang forward just in time, and 
supported him to a chair. He looked up 
into her face, his own working convulsively. 
“Gashly!” he stuttered. “Fought like 
mad beasts—fought and clawed—clawed 
me—mel” he uttered a little, gasping 
cough, and began, quite grotesquely, to cry. 

“Steady!” said Susanne, with her arm 
tight round his shoulders. “Don’t do 
that. It’s all over now! You're safe 
and with friends. Pinky,” she cried 
sharply, “get some brandy—quick! Then 
call the ambulance.” She turned back 
to get her story, come to her so strangely 
from the street. But the man had crum- 
bled off into unconsciousness. 


The next morning, Angela, looking very 
pretty in pale-blue linen, sat at her round 
breakfast-table, spooning her grapefruit, and 
rereading, with a faint curl of scorn on her 
lips, certain paragraphs of Bill’s letter. 
For Bill had dared to give unsolicited advice 
on a subject which was outside of his 
bridge-building province. Angela read: 

Dear: I want to say something to you—three 
somethings—which I’m afraid you won’t like. Or 
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me, either! But that can’t be helped. There must 
be brute truth between you and me—anything else 
is fatal. So I’m going to hit out straight from the 
shoulder, just as if you were a man—almost! 

First off, then, brother: I think you’re on the 
wrong road to do good work, cooping yourself up in 
that little room to learn the mechanics of writing. 
Dear, that makes me set my teeth, and long to shake 
you. It’s so fatally artificial! It’s all well enough 
to say you must be master of your materials, but 
what if you have none, no bricks or mortar to build 
with? What have you loved, suffered, sweated, or 
starved for in all your sweet young life? Nothing. 
And you know the Law: Out of nothing, nothing 
comes! ... Isaid you would hate me! 

That’s number one. Number two is better. I 
have made a wonderful discovery. All by myself, 
alone, I made it, in the middle of the night—the 
night after we sat together on the steps, and I would, 
and you wouldn’t! The discovery is this: that the 
fame of book-writing, and of bridge-building, and 
every other kind of fame, big and little, on the earth 
—the whole thing—is not to be compared with a 
certain other beautiful little business—which same 
I have already named to you! For that also is the 
Law. And so I say to you again, solemnly and 
gaily, leave that stuffy room and come live with me 
and be my love; and I will teach you, and you shall 
teach me, and we'll learn things together. And 
then perhaps, some day, if you are very good, you'll 
be permitted to beget some real stuff, a book so live 
that it’ll make all the old, one-eyed critics in the 
shop stand up on their hind legs together and yell, 
“Tt isn’t Art!” And we'll tell ’em to go to— 
Hoboken! 

Number three is about your what-you-call-him 
professor-man, who is to teach you the essentials of 
Art. Somehow, I don’t like that man! I bet he’s 
an esthete, a sissy. It’s as some fellow said, 
“Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” 
And, darling, he can’t teach you the things you 
should know. He can’t put power into your pretty 
power-house. Only you can do that—and you 
won’t! Is this rough sledding, little brother? That 
last, I'll admit, is simply the abysmal brute in me 
rearing its ugly head—I’m j—1—s of that writing- 
ous 7 But all the rest is a true bill. It’s because 
I lo”? 


Here the letter trailed off into mere irrele- 
vant personalities of the sort Angela had 
forbidden. 

A shadow fell across the open page of the 
letter, and Susanne slipped into the other 
chair. “May I gobble a bite opposite 
you,” she asked, “before I go down to the 
office and get eaten alive?” 

““Who’s going to eat you?”’ asked Angela 
pleasantly. “And what for?” She re- 
stored the letter to its envelop. Susanne 
caught the heavy superscription, and her 
eyes went from gray to black. 

“T fell down,” she stated grimly, nodding 
at the folded newspaper by her plate. “Fell 
down with an awful plunk! Pinky could 
have done better. And now I suppose I 
shall lose my job.” 

Angela, regarding her curiously, noted 
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the faint violet shadows beneath the eyes, 
and wondered at what unearthly hour the 
girl before her had got in last night. 

“Do you like that—that sort of work?” 
Angela asked. “Should you care very 
much if you lost it?” 

“Care!” Susanne reached for a roll, 
broke it, and spread it with creamy fresh 
butter. ‘‘Well, I care to eat and pay my 
board and buy a new hat now and then; and 
I can’t do any of those pleasant things if I 
lose my job. Yes, I care. I dare say it 
shows a very low, materialistic streak in 
me; but I care like the dickens. You see,” 
she went on soberly, “Madame Rosie, 
here, is really beyond my present means. 
A hall bedroom is more my price. But if 
you knew what deadly, pinched, and bleak 
little horrors those places are to come home 
to in the evening! My heart used to sort 
of sicken every time I turned the key in the 
lock. And one hot night I couldn’t bear it 
another minute! I put on my hat and 
walked out. Fortunately, Madame Rosie 
had a vacant skylight room. It’s hot, up un- 
der the tin roof, but the food here is jolly.” 

The entrance of the maid with her break- 
fast-tray stopped further speech. But Su- 
sanne looked up presently to say: “Your 
mother wrote that you were coming here to 
write. I’d like to see some of your stuff.” 
She continued to study Angela through nar- 
rowed, intent eyes, as if she were going to 
draw her. “TI believe,” she said slowly, 
“that you could do a certain sort of thing, 
and do it very well. I dare say you have 
style to burn.” 

Angela felt secretly gratified, but she re- 
plied modestly, “I haven’t anything to 
show at present. I’m just studying. I 
write—little fragments, you know; and 
then once a week I go for criticism up to 
Professor Tappan. You’ve heard of him, 
perhaps? He wrote ‘Dawn Over the 
Horizon’—an exquisite thing!” She spoke 
in a hushed voice. ‘It’s just—himself.” 

Then she reached politely for the paper. 
“T’d like to read your article.”’ 

“All right!” Susanne said, flushing. 
“Read it if you wish. I told you it was 
bad. I have no style. Style means time; 
Ihavenotime. Isay what I think without 
thinking. Newspaper writing is like a fire- 
engine racing into action, horses straining, 
driver cursing, siren screaming, smoke 
belching, sparks trailing—no time to look 
back and see what sort of fancy track 
they’re leaving. They’ve got to reach that 
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fire!” Laughing, she turned away, but at 
the door turned gaily back again. “Pray 
for me in fifteen minutes,” she said. ‘TI 
shall be in the lion’s den.” 

But Susanne escaped out of the lion’s 
den. She did not lose her job that day. It 
is doubtful whether she would have lost it at 
all had not her nerves been affected by the 
heat, and by sundry square envelopes which 
continued to arrive with discreet regularity, 
to be laid at Angela’s plate and read under 
Susanne’s nose as coolly as if they were 
nothing more than a bill for a typewriter 
ribbon. Susanne marveled at that. _Some- 
times, glancing up absently from such 
a missive, Angela would find her companion, 
her brows knit, her eyes shining like dia- 
monds, her cheeks aflame as from some in- 
ward fire. At which, in her turn, Angela 
marveled. 

It was about this time that Susanne con- 
tracted the habit of not sleeping, or when 
she did, of dreaming wild, hateful dreams. 
She dreamed that she was flying, slowly, 
with great anguish, a little distance above 
the house-tops, while underneath, closely 
pursuing, was an enemy, vague, but most 
malignant, who was waiting to catch her 
when she dropped, as drop she surely must 
from sheer fatigue, to the ground. This 
dream-enemy might have been the editor, 
whose growls of late had become simply 
terrific; or it might have been the heat 
which, like a thick blanket, enveloped the 
city in a sticky, yellow haze, and rendered 
the tiny skylight room under the tin roof a 
place of diabolical torment. The violet 
shadows beneath her eyes became perma- 
nent. More alarming still, she stopped 
eating. 

And then, suddenly, the letters ceased. 
They ceased for a whole puzzling week, at 
the end of which time Bill himself appeared 
in their stead. After that, things for Su- 
sanne took a distinct turn for the worse. 
Bill carried off Angela, lovely as a dream 
(some dreams!) to a.gay roof-garden; or 
Bill thought Angela might like to motor up 
the river in the refreshing cool of the twi- 
light; or Bill and Angela strolled bare- 
headed together in the warm, breathing city 
night under a glamourous crescent moon. 

Meantime, the temperature soared to a 
record-breaker. Fat citizens, given to grog, 
fell down in purple fits on the pavements; 
pallid little shop-girls fainted in the subway 
crush; in Battery Park, on the waterfront, 
columns of men lay shoulder to shoulder on 





the parched grass at night, like an en- 
camped army; the Ghetto spread its frowsy 
bedclothes on the fire-escapes, or slept on the 
sidewalks. 

And during this cheerful spell of mid- 
summer madness, Susanne (for her sins, 
most likely) was assigned to report the sui- 


cides. She still possessed a lingering sense 
of humor which had not been killed off by 
being in love or by brooding over the uncer- 
tain tenure of her job, and she perceived a 
certain grim fitness in these particular cases 
being given to her. For most of the weary 
wretches, she discovered, died for one of two 
reasons: they were hungry or they were in 
love, and when they could endure it no 
longer, they walked off the pier, or turned 
on the gas, or used a razor, or a revolver. 
Susanne wished savagely that somebody 
would kill himself just once for an original 


“Pray for me in fifteen minutes,” said 
Suzanne as she left the table; ‘I shall 
be in the lion’s den” 


reason—so that she might hand in a good 
story.. As days passed she- grew light- 
headed from the heat, from the strain of 
uninspired suicides, from sleeplessness— 
and Bill. 

And then one night she met him in the 
hall. She had stumped in and cast herself, 
a pallid, untidy little heap, on the nearest 
chair. 

“‘T wish,” she grumbled aloud, “that all 
the weary lovers in the world would dispatch 
themselves in one fell bunch tonight—line 
up at once, and leap to death together!” 

A smothered chuckle from a shadow at 
the end of the hall caused her to call 
crossly, ‘Pinky, I don’t want to hear any 
laughter tonight!” The shadow uttered 
another laugh, came forward, and turned 
up the light so that it cast a cruel glare 
on the draggle-plumed little figure. 
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“How d’ you do?” said Bill 
genially, giving her fingers a 
cordial squeeze. ‘‘What have 
you got against the weary 
lovers?” 

“They keep killing 
themselves,” she mur- 
mured weakly. “It’s 
tiresome.” She stared 
steadily at his white 
tie, not daring to lift 
her gaze higher to his 
eyes. For Bill’s eyes 
were his best card. 

They were a particu- 
larly jolly tint of deep 
ultramarine, very 
straight and keen and 


gay. 
Bill laughed again. 
“And you want them 
to get together— 
form a union, eh? 
and all walk out 
together! ‘Weary 
Lovers of the World 
Unite!’ Oh, let ’em 
alone, poor things. 
They make litera- 
ture.” 
‘Not 


they!’’ 
scoffed Susanne. 
“There’s not a gleam 
of color or technique 


among the lot!” Su- 

sanne, though she did 

not intend to betray it 

to Bill, had that very day 

lost her job, and all on account 

of the unspeakable dulness displayed by 
the suicidal mind. 

“T interviewed one this morning,” she 
said. “At the morgue.” 

“No!” cried Bill. ‘What a grisly job 
for a girl!” he added under his breath. He 
stared down at her as she stood, mechani- 
cally straightening her glove. “What did 
the poor devil have to say for himself?” he 
asked, still looking down. 

“Oh, same old thing,” said the girl weari- 
ly. “He was a shoe-clerk—wife ran off 
with another man—he couldn’t stand it— 
last night threw himself off the bridge— 
that’s all. That’s all; but it’s not enough, 
you know; not when it happens everyday. 
People want to hear something different.” 

“T see,” said Bill soberly. “So waat did 
you do?” 
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“T frilled.it up a bit, and handed 
it in.” She omitted to mention 
the very regrettable result. 
“And after that I sat on a 
bench in the park, be- 
tween two down-and-out 
gentlemen, and we three 
watched the feet of the 
world go by, rich man, 
poor man—” ' 
“But what did the 
editor say?” interrupted 
Bill, his consecutive mind 
refusing to be side-tracked. 
Susanne hesitated. “He 
said, ‘Bow! Wow! Wow!’ 
Also, ‘Gr-r-r-r! 9 Gr-r-r!’ 
several times and very 
much indeed.” She barked 
with such savage realism, 
straining at the end of an 
imaginary chain, that Bill 
was transported back 
across the years to a 
summer lane and a 
skinny-legged little girl 
racing through . the faint- 
starred dusk beside a big, 
ghostly-white dog. He 
laughed outright. 
“By Jove,” he said, “how 
is Rebel? How he used to 
charge the squinch-owls at 
night on the hill behind our 
house! D’you remember?” 
“Rather.” 
“And do you remem—” 
A soft rustling behind 
him made him spin round 
on his heel. Angela was 
descending the stairs, 
dressed in her green 
mermaid gown splashed over with bright 
sequins, and carrying a long white cloak 
over her arm. Bill stared up at her, his 
eyes narrowed ever so little, and straight- 
way squinch-owls and dogs and editors and 
tired reporter-girls dwindled in his mind to 
the size of a shadow at noonday. And 
then Susanne slipped away, unheeded. 


The hot weather continued. Susanne’s 
surplus fund melted like fat men’s collars in 
the subway. By day she haunted news- 
paper offices, pulling such scant wires as she 
knew; and by night, in the grilling little 
bedroom under the eaves, she doffed her 
sticky outer garments and washed out her 
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bits of laundry. After which she lit the 
green student-lamp, selected the least 
stumpy of her outcast heap of pencils, and 
sat down in the heat to work. 

I hope that at this point no one is tempted 
to pity Susanne. She was young, tingling 
with life, and mightily in love with Bill. 
Nevertheless, she was a week behind on her 
board. One evening after dinner Madame 
Rosie broached the subject delicately; busi- 

ness was business, and slack 
at this season; she 

had her own bills 

to meet. Su- 

sanne, in re- 

turn, gave 

her the 


Bill stared up at Angela, his eyes wawewed ever so little, and straightway youth- 
ful reminiscences and editors and tired reporter-girls dwindled in his mind to the 


size of a shadow at noonday. 


exact state of the market: five dollars in her 
pocketbook; she might havea job over-night, 
or not for several months. She agreed, if 
nothing turned up before, to leave at the 
end of the week. That night in her own little 
room, she sat a long time in the darkness. 

The next morning she awoke in a room 


And then Susanne slipped by them unheeded 
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several degrees more habitable. The heat 
wave had passed. The big, water-girt city 
was its breezy self again. Susanne, who was 
persuaded that her luck was somehow bound 
up with the weather, treated herself to a fresh 
white blouse, and Angela to a smile at break- 
fast, the first in several weeks. In payment, 
and because she really liked Susanne, Angela 
invited her to accompany Bill Ransome 
and herself up-town that afternoon, wait 
at the university while she had her Friday 
conference with Professor Tappan, and later 
have tea on the terrace overlooking the 
river. And Susanne consented. 

After breakfast she betook herself to a 
certain fabulous bargain emporium, where 
she invested heavily in white gloves, fresh 

frills for her last year’s gray mull dress, 

and a splashy red rose for her black 
tulle hat. These vanities mounted 
up to $3.98, leaving out of the five 
dollars a scant margin of $1.02 
for current expenses—which was 
shaving it pretty fine, even for 
Susanne. But gaming spirits 
will understand her mood; she 
was nailing her luck to the wall! 
And then, after all, Bill didn’t 
see her. He was there, to be 
sure, faultlessly arrayed in 
flannels, sitting close beside 
her in the big, red touring- 
car he had rented for the 
day, but after his first rather 
blank recognition of her as 
a third person in the party, 
he noticed Susanne not at 
all. In a little while, as he 
sat quiet, immobile, answer- 
ing in monosyllables or sunk 
within himself, she stole a 
quick side-glance at him. 
His fair, slightly heavy 
face was serious, the 
strong mouth set, the blue 
eyes cloudy with resolution. 
@uy, Evidently he had planned 
to do “it” that very after- 
noon! 

Of the remainder of that 
stricken day, Susanne had only 
wild and disjointed recollections: of Bill 
stalking restively across the lawn, awaiting 
Angela’s reappearance from the conference; 
of Angela and Professor Tappan — who 
turned out to be a boyish-looking instructor 
with chiseled, academic features—standing 
a moment upon the steps with their heads 
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very close together; of a grotesque tea- 
party upon a windy terrace; and finally, of 
Bill setting down his cup and turning his 
eyes upon her in a look which said, with 
brutal plainness, “ Begone!” 

And Susanne went. She got on her feet, 
pale as Bill himself, and murmured hur- 
riedly, “There’s a cunning little circular 
path I’ve been watching—I want to see 
where it goes.”’. Behind her, almost before 
she turned, Bill took Angela’s hand in his, 
and began to speak. 

Susanne escaped down the cunning little 
path. Presently she sank upon a bench and 
closed her eyes. A little imagination is a 
terrible thing; but a big one is worse, and 
Susanne’s had been trained in her business. 
She opened her eyes again, and saw before 
her on the path a sailor kissing his holiday 
girl. Susanne sprang up and hurried on. 
To steady herself, she began mentally to 
pack her trunk for the morrow, garment by 
garment; and still packing, she completed 
the circle of the path, and came once more 
upon Bill and Angela, but from the opposite 
quarter. She saw Bill suddenly reach out a 
big arm, draw Angela to him, and kiss her on 
the mouth aimost roughl:. 

And at that, hot as fire all over, Susanne 
suddenly came to her senses and fled. She 
fled away from that scandalous little kissing 
path, studded with summer lovers; and 
leaving a message with the chauffeur of the 
car, she betook herself home in the subway. 
But in her mind there kept rising the look 
on Bill’s face as he bent tenderly above 
Angela; and over and over, in unison with 
the vibration of the rushing train, the re- 
frain of a foolish, cheap little song kept 
beating itself out: 


“One kiss more! One kiss more! 
Never let a lady lack for one kiss more!’# 


And yet no longer ago than that morning 
a certain little idiot had dared to bet on 
her luck! 

After dinner she packed her trunk in 
earnest; and then she drifted through the 
front hall, and sat down on the steps. 
Tomorrow at breakfast, Angela vould, per- 
haps, announce her engagement. Or no, 
being Angela, she would do no such ordinary 
thing! Susanne dragged her thoughts away 
from them. There wasa dull, physical oppres- 
sion at her heart, as if it were beating pain- 
fully under a heavy stone. Tomorrow 
would bring another day, and she would 
lodge her trunk in some dingy little room, 


and sally forth upon the search of that elu- 
sive job; tomorrow she would be herself 
again, gay, hardy, resourceful, as a young 
adventurer must needs be in the big, fickle 
town. But tonight she felt weak, tired, not: 
a bold adventurer; just a girl. 

In the parlor some joyous soul started a 
nasal rag-time waltz on a phonograph. 
Suddenly, without warning of any sort, 
Susanne’s breath caught fast in her throat; 
her emotion, dammed up so sturdily through 
long, hot weeks of unemployment, broke 
loose; a big sob wrenched its way onward; 
another followed, and another. The sob- 
lady bowed her face down to her knees and 
wept unrestrainedly. 

And it was in this position, a short time 
later, that some one discovered her. Fling- 
ing himself blindly from Angela and from 
the house, choked with the fury and 
pain of his defeat, he stumbled directly 
over the abject little figure at his feet— 
and swore. 

And that swear-word of Bill’s really fin- 
ishes the story. For the next few months 
Bill, like every other rejected lover, firmly 
believed he was drinking life’s cup of 
sorrow to its bitterest lees, but one sunny 
morning, not so very long after, as the 
gods measure time, he suddenly woke up 
healed, recalled his rudeness to Susanne 
and—but that is another episode. 

After his departure, Susanne sat on the 
steps, very still in the cool darkness, scarce 
daring to believe the astounding thing that 
had befallen! Angela didn’t want Bill! 
The oppressive, stony weight mysteriously 
rolled itself away from her heart, leaving her 
tremulously light and happy. It was in 
this mood that Pinky, returning home 
from a “movie” show, found her, and de- 
livered a belated telephone message: Mr. 
Garden wanted Miss Brown to report the 
following noon at his office. A full minute 
of silence followed this announcement. 
And then Pinky heard a queer choking 
sound—he couldn’t be certain whether it 
was alaughorasob. It sounded a bit like 
both. He repeated the good news. And 
this time he heard a sure enough, shaky lit- — 
tle laugh. Susanne stood up and laid her 
arm, across the boy’s shoulders. 

“Pinky,” she said, “let me give you a 
piece of advice. When you bet on your 
luck and it looks as though you would lose, 
don’t cry like a silly girl in the middle of the 
game, but double the stakes and go on. 
Just double the stakes—and go on!” 


A very charming story, In a God- Forsaken Land, by Kay Cleaver Strahan, will appear in the October issue. 
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The fairy-tale, according to 
the psychologists, is not al- 
ways the harmless article for 
children’s consumption that we have 
been led to believe. 


gerous. 


by a well-known psychologist. 


tales are bad, but that fact alone makes it necessary for 
parents to have at their disposal the information here contained, in order that they may 


intelligently censor the tales for children which are being offered in such numbers and varieties. 


O a New York specialist in the 
treatment of nervous and mental 
diseases there came one day a 
young man of twenty-eight, afflict- 
ed with a strange and alarming malady. 

“Doctor,” he said to the specialist, “I 
want your candid opinion as to what is 
the matter with me. Physically I feel well, 
but mentally I am badly off. In fact, I 
fear I am insane, and dangerously so. For 
a long time I have been tormented by a 
strange desire to bite and stab people, and 
to torture them in all sorts of ways. I 
yearn for the times when everybody carried 
the dirk and the dagger, and could kill 
when offended. As yet, I have restrained 
my mad impulse, but I am in terror lest I 
give way to it. Is there anything you can 
do to help me?” 

The mere fact that he thus clearly recog- 
nized and candidly confessed his mental 
state was in itself a hopeful sign. But the 
specialist whom he had consulted, Doctor 
A. A. Brill, was well aware that it might 
be extremely difficult to cure him. Every- 
thing would depend on the thoroughness 
with which he was able to tunnel into the 
mind of his unfortunate patient, and as- 
certain and root out the ideas really under- 
lying his dangerous obsession. 

This, indeed, is the distinctive character- 
istic of all functional nervous and mental 
troubles. Recent research has proved that 
they are always the result of unpleasant 


On the contrary, certain 

of these childhood standbys are positively dan- 

Just why the scientists should “‘have it 

in for” the fairy-tale is not, at first sight, plain, 

but the manner in which suspicion was first cast 

and finally fixed on them is a new triumph for the 
psycho-analysts—and makes the interesting story told below 
Of course only certain fairy- 


= 
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A story with such im- 

mediate effects as these is a 

good one not to tell a child. 

Terrifying tales may do no harm, 

but the psycho-analyst finds in them 
much that is threatening 


‘ 


experiences, worries, frights, and the like, 
which have made an unusually painful 
impression on the sufferer. Instinctively 
he tries to forget them, and in time may 
entirely succeed in doing this so far as 
conscious recollection is concerned. Actu- 
ally, however, instead of really blotting 
them from his mind, he has only driven them 
more deeply into it. In its subconscious 
depths they remain alive, with all their 
original emotional intensity. And soon or 
late they may manifest their continuing 
presence by the production of nervous or 
mental disease-symptoms. To insure a 
lasting cure of these, it is necessary to bring 
back to conscious remembrance the “for- 


gotten memories” of the emotional dis- t 


\ 
\ 


turbances that are at bottom responsible 


for them. 
For this purpose medical psychologist¢ 


have devised several methods, one of which’, \ 


is based on the interesting circumstance 
that submerged memories of this sort 
invariably reveal themselves, either directly 
or indirectly, in their victim’s dreams. It 
was this method of dream-analysis that 
Doctor Brill decided to apply to the case 
of his patient tormented-by the obsessing 
desire to torture and kill people. 

“Whenever you have a dream,” he told 
him, “I want you to write it down as soon 
as you awake, and bring me an account of 
it.” 

Before long Doctor Brill was in possession 
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of a remarkable collection of dreams, many 
of which, as he had expected, were of an 
exceedingly unpleasant character. Ana- 
lyzing these dreams, a curious fact at once 
became evident, namely: that the patient’s 
mental life was largely occupied with 
imaginings that related, not to the world 
of every-day existence, but to the people 
and events of mythology and fairy-tale. 

Always, too, in his subconscious imagin- 
ings, ideas of death and violence were up- 
permost. During the dream-analysis he 
recalled with special vividness such themes 
as the beheading of Medusa, the cruelties 
of Bluebeard, and the freezing to death of 
Eva, heroine of Bryant’s “Little People 
of the Snows.’”’ Even trivial details in the 
settings of these and similar fairy-tales 
were remembered and brought out in his 
dream-associations with a fulness that as- 
tonished the patient himself. 

To Doctor Brill it seemed unnecessary 

to seek further for the ‘ 
explanation of his obses- 
sion of torture. It was 
quite evidently the ex- 
pression in consciousness 
of the gruesome images 
with which his mind had _ 
been filled by the tales 
told to him in his child- 
hood. Though faded 
from conscious remem- 
brance, they had re- 
mained with him sub- 
consciously, to influence 
for evil the current of 
his conscious thoughts. 
Or, to put the matter 
tersely: Had tales of 
cruelty and violent death 
not been told him in his 
early days, he would not 
have been afflicted in 
manhood with his morbid 
longings to inflict pain. 

Now, if this case stood 


by itself, it would be of It took the psycho-analyst but a few moments to prove 
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acter and their health. The child of normal 
nervous constitution is likely to be affected 
only in character; the super-sensitive, neu- 
rotic child may be hurried by the tales he 
hears into some more or less serious mental 
or nervous malady. 

Let me hasten to add that this does not 
mean that the fairy-tale should be entirely 
banished from the literature of childhood. 
It means only that parents should exercise 
more discrimination than they usually 
display in selecting fairy-tales for their 
children. The .rightly chosen fairy-tale is 
indeed an almost indispensable aid in the 
early education of children, for reasons 
that are admirably summarized by one 
American educator, Mr. Percival Chubb, 
of New York, in these’ words: 

“One value in fairy-stories for the young 
is that they embody and commemorate 
the man-child’s first rude assertion of the 
lordship of mind, and subserve the develop- 
ment of a later sense of 
spiritual freedom and 
autonomy. Another is 
that they are expressive, 
as all art is expressive, 
of the idealistic hunger 
at the heart of men. 
Again, as forms of art, 
they select and coordi- 
nate those facts which 
bring out the spiritual 
meanings of life. That 
is, they release from the 
unsifted materials of ex- 
perience the imprisoned 
‘Soul of Fact.’ And not 
only do they embody 
the basic moral insights 
and interpretations of 
childish man, but they 
express the simple and 
larger emotions, and so 
feed the heart of the 
child. They quicken, 
too, the imagination— 
that master-faculty with- 


interest merely as a that the “night-terrors’ of a little New York boy Out which the sympathy 


curiosity in medical lit- 
erature. But the fact is 
that during the past few years, or since 
physicians began to appreciate the part 
played by childhood impressions in the 
causing of disease, evidence has been ac- 
cumulating to indicate that the almost 
universal custom of telling fairy-tales to 
children entails grave risks to their char- 


were caused by the tragic stories his mother told him. which is man’s highest 


top them,” was his admonition 


and richest endowment 
fails of fruition. They are an aid to culture 
by giving an outlook upon all nations and 
kindreds, all countries and conditions of 
life. Finally, along with their allied forms 
of literary invention, the myth, saga, fable, 
and so on, they are a condition to under- 
standing the innumerable allusions with 
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which the literature of the world is 


studded.” 

All this is assuredly the function of the 
fairy-tale, but too frequently it is frustrated 
by the kind of fairy-tales children are al- 
lowed toread. For one thing, the imagina- 
tive faculty is scarcely stimulated in a 
healthy fashion when the mind is led to 
dwell constantly, as in the case of Doctor 
Brill’s patient, on thoughts of cruelty 
and pain. Nor can the fairy-tale be said 
to have exercised a healthful influence in 
such a case as that represented by a little 
girl of ten, who was brought for 
treatment to another medical 
psychologist, Doctor I. H. 

Coriat, of Boston. 

“There is something 
seriously wrong with Mary,”’ 
this girl’s mother told Doc- 
tor Coriat. ‘She used to be 
a quiet, well-behaved child, 
but now she is unman- 
ageable. Everything 
seems to displease her. 

She is cross all the time, 
and has crying spells 
for which she can not, 
or will not, give an ex- 

planation.” 

Doctor Coriat him- 
self found it impossi- 
ble to obtain from 
his young patient 
any statement that 
would shed light on 
this disquieting change 
in her character and 
behavior. No organic 
conditions were present, 
adenoids, eye-strain, 
dental defects, or 
the like, that 
might account 
for her chronic 
nervous _ irrita- 
bility, and he 
eventually came 
to the conclusion 
that she was a victim of that strange mental 
disease known as hysteria. To ascertain 
the factors responsible for it, he made use 
of dream-analysis. 

Almost immediately he noticed that the 
little girl’s dreams chiefly centered about 
her mother and her brother, and that in 
many dreams the mother and brother 
were subjected to cruel tortures. There 


ee 


was the outgrowth of “horror-tales” heard in 
childhood and recurring frequently in his dreams 
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was one dream which, with slight varia- 
tions, occurred frequently. It was a dream 
wherein witches locked her mother in a 
cave to starve to death, and wreaked dire 
vengeance on her brother by thrusting him 

into a large caldron of boiling water. 
“This dream,” the little 
girl naively explained to 
, Doctor Coriat, “is 
\\ like the fairy-tales 

} I read.” 
“And does it 
not make you 
feel sad to see 
your mother 
and brother un- 
dergoing such 
torments?” 
“Not at all,” 
was her astonish- 
ing reply. “It 
serves them 
right.” 

“Then it must 

_ be,” said Doctor 
Coriat, “that you 
are jealous of your 
mother and bro- 

_ ther, and wish they 
were out of your 
way.” 

He had in fact 
unearthed the 
real cause of her 

irritability and 

crying-spells, a mor- 

bid jealousy of the mother 

and brother for the love they 

lavished on each other, and 

from which she felt herself 

excluded. Moreover, 

the dream-an- 

alysis served 

to warn Doc- 

tor Coriat 

that, unless 

steps were 

taken to 

change her 

reading-matter, she might develop traits of 

character, harshness, coldness, indifference 

to the sufferings of others, that would 
handicap her throughout life. 

Or, instead of causing an abnormal 
harshness, the fairy-tale abounding in gory 
elements may breed an equally abnormal 
timidity, passing sometimes beyond the 
category of a character-defect to that of 


A certain man 
had a curious dread of blood. 
The sight of it made him faint; 
speaking the word made him dizzy. A 
psycho-analyst discovered that the obsession 
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positive disease. A typical instance is 
found in the experience of a young New 
York boy. 

“Our son,” his parents told the phy- 
sician to whom they took him for treat- 
ment, “has suddenly become excitable 
and nervous, afraid to go outdoors alone, 
and still more afraid to sleep alone. If 
left to himself after having been put to 
bed, he often wakes out of a sound sleep, 
shrieking for us. When we go to him, he 
seems dazed, and for some moments does 
not recognize us. Sometimes we find him 
out of bed, crouched in a corner of the room, 
and shaking in every limb. But he can not 
tell us what has frightened him, and in 
the morning does not remember his alarm.” 

From this brief description the physician 
at once recognized that he had to deal with 
a case of what is technically known as 
“pavor nocturnus,” but better known to 
the lay public as “night-terrors.” Having 
had a thorough training in medical psy- 
chology, he was well aware that night- 
terrors are always the result of distressing 
emotional experiences. Accordingly he 
questioned the parents closely. 

Insistently they denied that anything 
had occurred to cause their son undue 
anxiety or alarm. Then the physician 
resorted to psychological analysis of the 
boy’s mental states, and before long made 
the discovery that his mind was full of 
frightful images of giants, wizards, and slimy 
monsters. Promptly he summoned the 
father and mother to a private conference, 
and asked them, “Have you been reading 
or telling fairy-stories to your boy lately?” 

“Why, yes,” the mother replied. “He 
is passionately fond of them, and I tell 
him some every day.” 

“And what, may I ask, are the stories 
that you tell to him most frequently?” 

“* Jack the Giant Killer’ is one. He is also 
particularly fond of ‘The Boy Who Did 
Not Know How to Shiver.’” 

“Well, madam,” said the physician 
gravely, “I must ask you, either to stop 
telling him fairy-tales, or to choose for him 
fairy-tales with less gruesome elements in 
them. He is a boy of nervous tempera- 
ment, and, figuratively speaking, he has 
been poisoned by the fear-images that are 
so abundant in the stories he has heard. 
Take him out into the open air, turn his 
thoughts to other things, and be more 
discreet in your choice of reading-matter 
for him. Unless you do this, there is danger 
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that he will yet suffer from something far 
more serious than night-terrors.” 

The truth of this last statement may be 
concretely reenforced by another citation 
from recent medical experience, the case, 
not of a young boy, but of a man of thirty, 
who came to Doctor Brill with a remarkable 
story. 

“Ever since my boyhood,” he related, 
“T have fainted at seeing blood. Now I 
feel weak and dizzy, and sometimes I faint 
outright at anything which merely brings 
into my mind the thought of blood. I am 
afraid to talk to certain people, because 
they are likely to speak about accidents 
which would make me think of blood. The 
sight of a man who looks like a doctor sug- 
gests an operation, and at once I feel faint. 
On one occasion I fainted away while my 
blood-pressure was being taken. It was 
not that I was afraid of having my blood- 
pressure taken; it was simply that the 
word ‘blood’ brought on the usual attack. 
You do not appreciate the difficulty I have 
in telling you all this. Every time I mention 
the word to you, I have to get a grip on 
myself. I fear I must seem very weak and 
foolish, but I can not overcome the horror 
I feel. Unless you help me, I do not know 
what I shall do. I can not go on this way 
indefinitely.” 

In answer to Doctor Brill’s questions, 
he insisted nothing had occurred in his life 
that could give rise to his “phobia,” or 
morbid dread of blood. He had been in no 
bad accident, had undergone no serious 
surgical operation, had witnessed no san- 
guinary scenes of any sort. 

“Nevertheless,” Doctor Brill assured 
him, “there is a logical reason for your 
abnormal fear. It is evidently buried deep 
in your mind, but there are ways of getting 
at it, and get at it we must.” 

Psychological analysis, patiently carried 
on for many days, ultimately brought the 
truth to light. His phobia, it appeared, had 
its real starting-point in early childhood, 
and particularly in certain sensational 
fairy-stories read to him by a nurse when 
he was quite young, stories which he him- 
self continued to read at a later age. 

“These bloody and horrible stories,”’ to 
quote Doctor Brill, “made a strong im- 
pression upon him. He would form fancies 
about them on going to sleep at night, 
substituting himself for the hero.” 

“Bluebeard” was one story that espe- 
cially impressed him. Another was a 





Is it possible that even the character of nations may be undermined by their folk-lore? In the stories read by the 
children of some of the warring nations for generations, indifference to human life and suffering are conspicuous 
elements. Perhaps, as the psycho-analyst suggests, there is some connection between these facts and the savage 
“frightfulness~ of the present war. The theory that pictures of war scenes fill our papers today because gruesome 

pictures are common in stery-books is at least worthy of thoughtful consideration 
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charming tale about a false-princess who 
was rolled in a barrel into which long 
pointed spikes had been driven. 

As he grew older, there had been the 
usual fading from memory of these stories 
and the imaginings to which they had 
given rise. But, subconsciously, they had 
never been forgotten, and out of them, for 
reasons into which I can net go here, there 
had gradually developed the obsessive 
and seemingly inexplicable dread of blood. 


Some Real Bluebeard Offenses 


In another case, the “Bluebeard” story 
responsible for the night-terrors of a sen- 
sitive little girl, remained so indelibly fixed 
in her subconsciousness that in adult life 
she often had nightmares in which, to her 
great distress, she was attacked by -men 
who were “‘frightful-looking on account of 
their blue beards.” Even more impressively 
illustrative of the permanence and possible 
ill effects of tales of the horrible heard in 
early life is the case of a man fifty years 
old, who had to receive medical treatment 
because he “‘could not fall asleep without 
living through, for at least an hour, some- 
times even longer, some distorted story 
from fairy-books or mythology.” 

That common phobia of childhood, fear 
of the dark, is often traceable to fairy-tales, 
and in many cases persists in some degree 
through later life. Let me quote on this 
important point the testimony of a Wash- 
ington physician, Doctor T. A. Williams, 
who has made a special study of nervous- 
ness in childhood: 

“Morbid fears are a great distress to 
many people. They have nearly always 
arisen in early childhood,and have been 
inculeated by injudicious nurses, tales of 
goblins and fairies being most prolific in 
this respect. 

“The ineradicability of fears when incul- 
cated in early childhood is clearly illus- 
trated by a Southern lady who, even in 
advanced age, dared not go alone into the 
dark, although she had long ceased to be- 
lieve in the stories which had made her 
afraid to do so. She realized this so forci- 
bly that she would not permit her three 
daughters to be told any of the alarming 
stories which most Southern children learn. 
This resulted in the girls’ never having 
known what it meant to be afraid of the 
dark. Indeed, it was the habit of their 
school fellows to send them off into dark 
and eery places to show off their powers.” 


and Your Child 


And from one of the most experienced 
alienists of the United States, Doctor W. 
A. White, superintendent of the great 
Government Hospital for the Insane at 
Washington, we have this emphatic state- 
ment as to the general relationship between 
fairy-tales and mental diseases: ‘You 
will find not infrequently that the precipi- 
tating factors in psychoses come from the 
books of fairy-tales which your children 
are allowed to feed upon.” 

Of course, as already intimated, a mental 
overthrow from the hearing or reading of 
fairy-tales presupposes an undue impres- 
sionability on the victim’s part. But how 
are parents to determine whether or no 
their children’s psychic make-up is such as 
to render them immune from the possible 
mind-enfeebling effects of “horror tales’’? 
And in any event, let me repeat with all 
the emphasis at my command, there is 
reason to believe that no child can escape 
some stunting or distorting of character 
if brought up on a diet of ultra-sanguinary 
fairy-tales. 

As I write these lines, a stupendous war 
is raging in Europe, with a ferocity that 
appals the outside world. Especially 
atrocious is the policy of one of the em- 
battled nations, formerly regarded as a 
leader in modern civilization. To attain 
its ends, this nation has violated treaty 
obligations as though they were of no con- 
sequence whatever; it has ruthlessly slain 
innocent non-combatants, even the citizens 
of neutral countries; wherever it has been 
victorious, it stands accused of vile brutal- 
ities. In its attitude toward its own soldiers , 
it has displayed an almost incredible cal- 
lousness, hurling them to certain destruc- 
tion with cold-blooded nonchalance. 


A Plausible Explanation 


Beholding all this, the people of other 
lands marvel and question. That in the 
twentieth century, even under the stress 
of war, a civilized nation should thus revert 
to barbarism seems to ‘baffle explanation. 
For myself, however, I am convinced that 
at least a partial explanation is to be found 
in the fact that the offending nation is one 
among whom the myth, the legend, and the 
fairy-tale have preeminently flourished. 

In the stories which distinguished schol- 
ars have eagerly assisted to make available 
to the youth of this nation, indifference to 
human suffering and human life are too 
often conspicuous elements. Too often 
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they are tinged by more than a suggestion 
of bloodthirstiness, cruelty, and the princi- 
ple of revenge. When the childish mind has 
been fed upon these, stimulated by them 
to unhealthy fancies, and reenforced in 
those instincts inherited from primitive 
ancestors, which it should be the business 
of education to weaken and repress, is it 
to be wondered at that in the crisis of war 
there has been a veritable relapse to prim- 
itive savagery? : 

In some degree, moreover, all the warring 
nations have been bred on fairy-tales, and, 
in some degree, all have exhibited the same 
tendency to the cruel ways of primitive 
man. ‘Throughout the world a fairy-tale 
reform is needed for the development and 
maintenance of a true civilization. 

But, mark you, it is a reform that is 
needed, not a banishment of the fairy- 
tale. As Herder has well said, a child who 
never hears a fairy-tale is developing a 
tract in his soul that in later life will grow 
barren. More than this, cases are on record 
indicating that unless the child’s instinctive 
craving for the romantic and the ideal is 
satisfied by well-chosen fairy-tales, he may 
gratify this craving in ways that shock his 
elders. 

I have space for only one instance by 
way of concrete illustration. I am indebted 
for knowledge of it to President Hall of 
Clark University, and I give it in Presi- 
dent Hall’s own words: 

“Two immigrants in New York brought 
up their daughter, born here, . 
on a diet of literal truth, 

, and tabooed fiction, poetry, 
and imagination as lies. She 
was bright, at 
twelve had never 
read a fairy-tale 
or a story-book, 
but was constitu- 
tionally dreamy 
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and ardent-souled, with a great passion 
and talent for music. Her mother once 
told her that she might perhaps play some 
time to the President. Soon after, at the 
dedication of Grant’s Tomb, she saw Mr. 
and Mrs. McKinley. One day soon after- 
ward she rushed in breathlessly, saying 
that they had visited her school, heard her 
play, might adopt her, would give papa a 
place in Washington, and so on, but Mrs. 
McKinley was out of funds, and her hus- 
band was in Washington. 

“Accordingly Gertrude’s father drew a 


chundred from his fortune of fourteen hun- 


dred dollars in the bank, and sent it by 
his daughter, who brought back costly 
flowers. Upon more excuses, more money 
was loaned, and more presents were sent 
to Gertrude’s parents, a canary, a puppy, 
a diamond ring. Gertrude conversed in- 
telligently on political topics, and her 
father gave up his position, as he was about 
to accept a five thousand dollar job in 
Washington. 

“Then came the crash. Gertrude had 
never met the President or his wife, but 
had made lavish presents and bought many 
articles which she had stored with a neigh- 
bor; and to her parents’ especial horror had 
laid in a large stock of fairy-tales and other 
fiction.” 

With ample justification President Hall 
adds, “This points a moral against the 
pedagogic theory that would starve the 
imagination.” 

In truth, the cultivation of the 
imaginative faculty by means of 
the fairy-tale is one of the great 

opportunities of par- 
enthood. Only see to 
it that the fairy-tales 
employed for this pur- 
pose do not reek of 
brutality and gore, 
of treachery and 
cunning. 


Contrast this picture with the one at the head of this article, and think twice before you tell your child a 
gruesome story 
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Top of table were filled with sparagus, lettus, tomatus, potatus; below side were fringed with parsonips, 


parslays, carrots, turnups, beans (string, lima, Boston), peas, & onion. 


** What a delicious 


dinning-room this would be for a cow!" I snuggest vivacely 


Togo and the Vegetarian Diet 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by 


To Editor “‘Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
who are so wise in cheap cookery he could 
feed Belgium and make money, 


EAR SIR: 

Another high office of kitchen 
where I remained too indefinitely 
were home of Mrs & Mr Cicero 

B. Ernest, Limited View, Conn. I expected 
to stay long time in those locality, because 
science say meat make persons savage while 
vegetibles makes christians because of 
their tame leaves. Perhapsly is so, but why 
should it? 

Hon. Mrs Ernest, tallish lady of decep- 
tive gentility, took me around and showed 
me furniture when firstly I arrive. Among 
other tables, chairs, & etcs, I observe meek- 
eye gentleman setting there reading Lon- 
gevity Statistics in news-print. 
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“What position, if any, do he occupy?” 
are first question for me. 

“Husband,” she denote with owner ex- 
pression. “I feed him no meat for eleven 
years. For protones he eat potatus, for 
carbones he devour lettus, for ozones he 
consume onions. From vegetibles he ob- 
tain inspiration what make him man he is!”’ 

She stand there amidst her prides. 

“He look quite,” I narrate complary. 

“Quite which?” she require inquisly. 

“Quite vegetible,” I husk, while she reply 
by saying nothing quite irritably. 

“While you are wasting time,” she cor- 
rode, “you might be doing something. 
Therefore follow me to kitchen and I show 
you our life.” 

Mr Editor, I have observed green gro- 
ceries in all their nationalities, yet never 
yet have I seen such museum of vegetarian 
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life like was there ia that kitchen. Top 
of table were filled with sparagus, lettus, 
tomatus, potatus; below side were fringed 
with parsonips, parslays, carrots, turnups, 
beans (string, lima, Boston), peas, & onion. 
In neatly military cans by wall were meal 
(corns & oats), while in baskets hither and 
thither were every variety nuts from wall 
to ches. 

“What a delicious dinning-room this 
would be for a cow!” I snuggest vivacely. 

“Cows are not welcomed in vegetarian 
home surroundings,” she dib snubly. I 
could not assimilate her meaning. Yet she 
continue onwards: “I shall now tell you 
what program of foods you must prepare 
daily while in this house: 


BREAKFAST 


Painless Coffee 
Scrambled Eggs-plant 
Tomatus Sausage. 


LUNCHING 


Nutty Sandwitches 
Coconut Fish-balls. Humbug Steak 
Peanut Oyster Fritties 
Fig Tea. 
DINNER 
Flaxseed Caviar 
Beefless Oxtail Soup 
Imaginary Pork Chops Deceptive Veal Cutlets 
Hypocritical Minced Turkey 
Corn Flitters Split-Pea Marmalade 
Vegetible Coffee. 


“Tn order how you should realize best 
way to cook this delecatessen,” she oblige, 
“T give you this book. It tell.” With 
words she hand me volume of knowledge 
and elope away. 

That literary works she give me were 
entitle “How Make Vegetibles Taste Like 
Meat.” It were filled with such alarm- 
ing information about eating I stand 
gast for surprise. This book got 
essay in front called prefix, which 
say for truth: 

“Lions, tigers, kittens, frogs, 
vultures, eats meat. What this 
disgusting habit do for them? 
Savagery enjoyed. Not satisfied 
with gnawing beef which they 
catch in jungles they become can- 
nibals and devlour traveling sales- 
men, missionaries, etc. When cruel 
Romans wish enjoy fourth of July 
they make circus and watch lions 
chase martyrs for food-supply. 
Carnifluous diet cause this disre- 
pute. 
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“Horses, chickens, monkeys, elephants, 
ants, and other etc., what they eat? Vege- 
tarian! Therefore. They are without 
growell, scratch, and bite characteristics. 
Without considerable taming they become 
friend of man and are deliciously useful 
for farm cultivation. Vegetables makes 
them thusly intellectual.” 

When I read that startled wisdom I stand 
thoughtfully wondering which variety ani- 
mal Hon. Cicero B. Ernest resemble—ant, 
elephant or chicken? So I read recipe how 
do it. Following was some: 

“Scrambled Eggs-Plant—Take two (2) 
middle-aged eggs-plants, crack the shells, 
seperate whites from yoke, add sifficient 
pepper to remove all flavor, scramble rudely 
over hot stove, and eat too quickly to taste. 

“Coconut Fish-balls—Peel one coconut 
with dull knife. Broil three hours in fire- 
less cooker.. Run through clothes-ringer to 
remove unpleasant taste of coconut. Chop 
in meat-grinder until it look refined. Fry 
until tired and serve with fish-forks. 

“Peanut Oysters—Take one doz young 
peanuts. Crack lengthwise with oyster- 
knife. Serve on half-shell amid cracked 
ice. Cocktail sauce would make them less 
palatable.” 

I work in that home ten (10) educational 
days. First week were slightly calm, 
while I read new truth each hour from Hon. 
Veg. Cook Bk. But one date of lunching, 
while Ernest Family were eating in din- 
ning-room amidst dishagreeable silence pe- 
culiar to scientific eating, of suddenly femiline 

voice flew up where I could hear it. 
“Togo, come in!” 
“Yes Mrs please,”’ I dictate chiv- 
alrously. 


** Husband,” denote Mrs Ernest with owner expression. “I feed him no meat 
for eleven (11) years. From vegetibles he obtain inspiration what 
make him man he is!" 


She stand there amidst her prides 
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There by table sat Mrs & Mr Ernest 
chewing with brains. Hon. Mr look more 
dye-away as formerly. Hon. Mrs seem 
more militia. 

“Togo,”’ she snuggest with voice of en- 
raged ottomobiles, ‘“‘my dearie husband 
are finnikaterious about his food. He were 
ever coy & hard to please. Since you arrive 
up here he have noticed something about 
his meals.” 

“T thankful for each notice,” I devote. 

“He notice that each plate taste unsatis- 
factory.” This from her. 

“Do it not seem sifficiently vegetarian?” 
I ask to know. ; 

“Tt seem too vegetarian,” she response. 
“Object of vegetarian cookery are to make 
foods taste as much like meat as possible. 
Other-wisely there would be no vegetarians. 
For instancely—taste from those coconut 
fish-cakes.”’ 

I do so. 

“Tt resemble coconuts,” I narrate bashly. 

“Tt do,” she snarrel, “and that are insult 
to our intelligence. Therefore. Next time 
it happens do not let it occur. Fish-balls 
are dishonest unless they resemble fish.” 

I am too scrushed for rejoint, so I do so 
by not doing so. 


I am too Samurai and top-high of 
bravery to feel 14 hearted from mere re- 
bukes. Time to feel encouraged are when 
most defeated. Therefore I prepare give 
Ernest family vegetibles like meat. I work 
sleeplussly for nights filled with literary 
reading while I learn more cookery. I go 
store for buy new provision. Yet I am dis- 
satisfactory for Mrs Boss. Each a. m. 
morning she come in require, “Togo, how 
soonly shall you get over ignorance about 
vegetarian so you can cook turnups etc taste 
like meat for dearie husband?” 

“Not yet but soonly,” I negotiate. 

Pretty quick tomorrow come. I go Mrs 
Ernest for say, ‘‘Mrs Madam, I now 
prepare make high-tone food for eat. This 
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noon I cook you Japanese vegetable lunch- 
ing so you be siprised!”’ 

“T am enabled to hope,” are sweetish 
rebuck for her, while I bend stumack from 
politeness. 

Next lunching arrive. Firstly I serve 
beefless oxtails soup. Loudy smacks of 
teeth heard while this consume. Pretty 
soonly in come deceptive veal cutlets which 
I designate to table-cloth amid prides. 
When I observe the sound of their eating I 
am inflamed by joyful poetry. Hypocritical 
minced turkey are soon to follow. Hon. 
Ernest grabb to this with happy fork. He 
eat. She eat. Silences, then noise of happy 
banzai. 

“T never taste such delighted vegetarian 
foods for years!” ollicute Hon. Mr at lastly. 

“T neither did!’ conjoin Hon. Mrs in 
similar voice. I hear her femiline feet mak- 
ing walk to kitchen. Her face come in door. 

“Togo,” she explan, “how you make 
vegetibles taste so much like meat?” 

“Tt is merely simple,” I corrode. 

“O tell me how do it so I can learn!” 
she nudge. . 

“T add meat,” are voice from me. 

“What do????” Eagles were heard in her 
hair. “You mean say you poison my family 
love by carniverous beverages??!!” 

She make inrush to iced box. I were not 
siprised, but she were. There stood fractions 
turkey, 234 lbs beef, nearly one complete 
codfishes. 

“Species of doormat!” she holla while 
siezing me enormulously in American jiu 
jitsu, ‘you aware what you done? Do you 
not read by Book what animals devlours 
meats?” 

“Lions,” I snuggest while being choked. 

“And you not familiar what mild tame 
creatures enjoys vegetables?” 

“Gorillas,” I gaggle, while she stumbled 
me down back-stair in damaged condition. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly 
HASHIMURA ToGo. 


“The Perfectly Good Poet 


who sang, “The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year,’ would lose his 
job in the magazines nowadays,’ says Dr. Woods Hutchinson, who declares that while 
spring is the busy season for vegetables, for animals and humans the autumn is the livest 


and most exciting time of the year. 


rob the year of any “season of the fat churchyard.” 


His philosophy of living, put into practise, would 


Great chunks of this philosophy 


are in his next article, Hardening Up for the Winter, which will be in the October 
issue. It is a timely sermon of much charm and value. 
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RIENDS closed in on Barbara 

after that first night. She had all 

she could do to protect herself at 

all. There were a few people for 
whom she really cared, and with whom she 
wanted to spend a part of her time, but 
there was also the happy majority of women 
who like to display celebrated artists in 
their drawing-rooms. No one in public life 
who attains any notable success escapes 
them. They live in every city in the United 
States. It never occurs to one of them that 
the clatter of an afternoon crush, or a large 
and unassorted luncheon-party, is not 
sufficient reward to the artist for the trouble 
and energy required of her. 

Usually Barbara refused all invitations 
to functions, but this time, after a few days 
in which she tried in vain to work, she 
threw herself into social activity. People 
and events crowded her days to suffocation. 
She could not analyze her own mind at all. 
Nothing interested her. People seemed 
unusually dull and commonplace. Work 
on the play was out of the question; she 
could not think it out. 


Every night Paul called Barbara on 
the long-distance, demanding news 
of her and keeping her as closely 
in touch with his campaign 
as if she had been in 
New York 


Illustrated 
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Every night at eleven-thirty Paul called 
her on the long-distance. This was the one 
vital hour of her day. He kept her as 
closely in touch with his campaign as if she 
had been in New York. He demanded 
news of her doings, her successes, and her 
friends. 

“T’m off tomorrow on a week of one- 
night stands,” he announced to her one 
night. “Pity me. I’ve got to speak in 
about twenty towns in seven days!” 

“Oh! then I won’t hear from you?” she 
asked impulsively. 

“T suppose every town in New York 
has the telephone these days,” he teased 
her. “If I can’t talk, I'll wire.” 

True to his word, he called her every 
night, no matter what time he finished his 
meeting, or how tired he was. She felt 
closer to him in his work than she had in 
New York. 

One afternoon she came slowly down the 
hall to her room, after a day misspent in 
so-called entertainment. She vowed in- 
wardly that this was her last day of killing 
time. She would take herself in hand on 
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the morrow, and force her mind to work. 
She opened the door and was half-way 
across the room before she saw him, in the 
half light, smiling at her. Her hand went 
to her heart swiftly, as he came to her, his 
hands held out. 

“Barbara!” 

“Paul!—but how—where—?” 

“Tran away. We were in a town where 
I was to speak tonight, and I don’t know 
what happened tome. I just found myself 
on a train coming here; and here I am.” 
He held her hands closely, and looked at 
her, as if he were studying her. 

“But how long have you been here? 
Why didn’t you let me know?” 

“T wanted to surprise you. I’ve been 
pacing this room for eons in torment as 
punishment,” he replied. 

“You're very thin and overworked, 
Governor.” 

“T know it. 
pretty soon now, thank Heaven! But it’s 
you I want to hear about; it’s you I want 
to see.” 

“Here I am, but there’s little to tell 
about me,” she said. 

He helped her off with her coat and placed 
a chair for her, his eyes never leaving her. 

“You think I’ve changed?” she laughed 
up at him. 

“T never can remember how you look—it 
tantalizes me,” he confessed. 

“Didn’t I leave you any pictures?” 

“Pictures? I don’t want any Miss 
Barbara Garratry advertisements. I know 
how she looks. It’s you I can’t remember.” 

“Make your report of the week’s suc- 
cesses,” she ordered, 

“Well, the boys say it went all right. 
The people seem to like it, but I don’t 
seem to have any heart in it. I’ve never 
been so restless, so bored with people and 
things. I can’t get down to work. Why, 
I find myself planning what I am going to 
say to you over the telephone, right in the 
middle of a speech, with a big audience out 
there in front of me! It’s awful!” 

Barbara laughed. 

“TI suppose I must be tired. I don’t 
know what can be the matter with me,” he 
continued. 

She laughed again. 

“What is it that amuses you?” he 
demanded. 

“Can’t I laugh when I’m happy?” 

“Are you happy, Barbara?” 

“ Yes.”’ 


The strain will be over 
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“ Why?” 

“Because I’\ e just found out something.” 

“What?” he persisted. 

“Secret!” was her retort. 

“Mayn’t I know?” 

“Some day, maybe.” 

He kept on studying her. 

“T know,” she nodded; “TI am a different 
girl from the one you married. I’m sorry, 
but it can’t be helped.” 

“Tf you’re happy, you aren’t thinking of 
that any more, are you? You are not 
wanting to die?” he asked earnestly. 

“Not until you’re governor.” 

“You always say that, Barbara. It ter- 
rifies me. You mean that after I win, if I 
do, you still may—?” 

She rose and faced him gaily. “Not 
tonight. I’ll teli-you my plans the night 
you are elected. Come along, now, and 
eat the sacred codfish.” 


II 


AS Trent’s campaign neared its close, 
Barbara could tell by the weariness of 
his voice over the telephone just how near he 
was to the end of his endurance. It fretted 
her constantly that she had to stay in 
Boston, when she might be a help to him if 
she could be beside him in these last days. 
Twice he came to Boston for a few hours, 
and the last time she almost decided to 
throw up her engagement and go back with 
him. 

He assured her that her absence was 
providential, that he would never have time 
to see her even if they were under the same 
roof, that it was less tantalizing to have her 
away than near and yet far. He made no 
secret of the fact that he missed her. He 
never failed in his long-distance good night. 
Sometimes the tired-little-boy note crept 
in to disturb her slumbers. 

The week of the election arrived with 
excitement high. No gubernatorial cam- 
paign in years had been fought with such 
tenacity and fierceness. The entire state 
was lined up in rabid factions. Trent oc- 
casionally sent Bob a package of newspapers 
from the smaller towns in the state, and 
she read in one of them that “Paul Trent 
is the embodiment of youth and courage, 
two qualities most needed in the new gov- 
ernor. Full of enthusiasm for reforms so 
needed in our state, yet tempered by a calm 
judgment and experience stored up in his 
career in the law,” and so on. 
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In another she learned, “Paul Trent is 
the tool and mouthpiece of rampant reform. 
Once in the governor’s chair, he will prove 
a dangerous factor to be checked by the 
people when it is too late. We warn all 
right-thinking men,” and so forth. 

They accused him of every virtue and 
every crime in the decalogue. They fea- 
tured his actress-wife, and his mysterious 
marriage to her, as a proof of his loose moral 
standards. The whole thing viewed as a 
spectacle made one of the absurd exhibits 
of our political system. When Barbara 
was not raging at them, she laughed. 

For the first three days of the week before 
the election, the New York call came at one, 

or even two, 
o’clock in the 
morning. 
Three or 
more 

meet- 

ings 


ee 


a night listened to Trent, while during the 
days he addressed crowds in near-by towns. 


The day before election, shortly before 
noon, Barbara entered the manager’s office. 

“Good morning, this is an honor,” he 
smiled. 

“Wait a minute before you waste that 
smile. An understudy has to go on tonight 
and tomorrow night,” she stated bluntly. 

““W-h-a-t?” 

“You heard me.” 

“ Are you sick?” 

“No! I’m going to New York on the 
one-o’clock train. I’ll come back on the 
midnight tomorrow.” 

The manager rose slowly, his face purple 
with surprise and rage. “You will and 
you won’t! That’s a pretty high tone for 
you to take. And what about me? What 
about the receipts? What am I to tell the 
public? That you don’t like Boston, and 
you went to New York to buy a hat—eh? 
Nice fix you put me in, with the ‘S. R. 0.’ 
sign out every night. And now you think 

all you gotta do is come in 

here and say sweetly, ‘I’m 

goin’ to New York on the 
afternoon train.’” 

“T told you to 

save your smile. 


“Wait a minute before you waste your smile,” said Barbara as the manager greeted her. “An understudy has got 
to go on tonight and tomorrow night.” “ W-~h-a-t?™ he sputtered, his face purple with surprise and rage 
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Barbara watched the audience a minute, then her clear laugh rang out above the din. She held up her hand, and 
called. “I can't talk to you unless you are quiet. I'm scared to death as it is. I never made a speech 
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Now, look here, Wolfson, you can like it or 
lump it, justas you please. I’m going to New 
York to help get my husband elected gov- 
ernor, and if you’ve got the sense God is 
supposed to have given your race, you'll 
play it up big in the papers. There aren’t 
so many actresses married to governors, 
you know. You’ve got something ex- 
clusive.” 

“But he ain’t governor.” 

“He will be by tomorrow night. By the 
time you’ve got it in the dear public’s head 
he will be, and I’ll be back here. Get the 
idea?” 

“Yes, but you’re crazy.” 

“Granted. It’s grand to be crazy! 
Give little Marcy a shock by letting her 
play my part. I’m off. Good-by.” 

“T could break my contract with you 
for this, Garratry,” he blustered. 

She turned and came back. “Suits me 
perfectly. I don’t care to come back to- 
morrow night just for the trip,” she said 
significantly. 

The poor little man was on the prongs of 
the toasting-fork, and he knew it. He 
paced the floor and sputtered and raged. 

Bob looked at her watch. “I don’t in- 
tend to miss my train. Do I come back, 


or does Marcy finish the season?” 


“Oh! have it your way, and get out!” 
he exploded. 

“You’re a most obliging little man, 
Wolfson, but your temper is shocking,” 
she smiled sweetly and walked out. 

All the way to New York she devised new 
ways of appearing to Trent. He had not 
the least idea of her coming, and she in- 
tended to make the most of the dramatic 
possibilities. Her train did not get her in 
until nearly seven. She knew that Paul was 
to speak at several meetings, ending up 
with a huge affair at Cooper Union. She 
was not sure that she could locate him, even 
if she tried, but she determined to lose her- 
self in the crowd at the big building and 
watch him fire the last gun in the fight. 

She drove to the hotel and met the cordial, 
unsurprised greeting of theclerk. (Nothing 
in heaven or on the earth beneath can sur- 
prise a New York hotel-clerk.) She asked 
about Paul, when he came in, if he had dined 
there, and other questions. 

“Lord, Mrs. Trent, I don’t know when 
the man eats or sleeps. I think he doesn’t 
do much of either. Here’s a list of his 
meetings tonight,” he added, giving her an 
evening paper. 
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“Thanks. I'll be here until tomorrow 
night.” 

She went up to her sitting-room, which 
Trent used in her absence. She even 
ventured into his rooms, which looked 
cheerless and unused. She had a bath, 
dressed with unusual care, dined in her 
room, studying Paul’s schedule between 
bites. Eight minor meetings announced 
him as chief speaker before he arrived at 
Cooper Union for the last speech of the 
campaign. She shook her head over the 
prospect, thinking of thestrain he was under. 

At eight o’clock she started for the first 
meeting in a taxi. She couldn’t get within 
a block of the hall. She tried the next and 
the next with the same results. Finally, 
she directed the driver to take her to Cooper 
Union, hoping to beat the crowd there, at 
least. She found a mass of people wedged 
into a solid block of resistance before the 
building. 

“Ts the hall full?” she asked a policeman. 

“Shure. It’s been full since six o’clock.” 

*What’s the big attraction?” 

“Paul Trent, the next governor.”’ 

“He must be a popular candidate.” 

“Well, I guess! He’s the people’s choice 
all right.” 

“T couldn’t possibly get in, could I?” 

“The governor’s wife couldn’t git in, ’less 
she had a ticket on the platform.” 

“That’s where I’m going—on the plat- 
form.” 

“Why didn’t ye say so! Git yer ticket 
ready, lady.”” He pushed and beat a way 
for her to the stage-door, which was guarded 
by a blue-coat. 

“Ticket, lady!” that dignitary demanded. 

“T want to speak to Mr. John Kent,” 
Barbara replied. 

“He’s Trent’s manager; he’s with him at 
the other meetings; he ain’t here.” 

“Who is in charge of the meeting?” she 
asked. 

“Tf ye haven’t got a ticket, it’s no use,” 
was the reply. 

“The idea of one Irishman sayin’ that 
to another. Go take that card to the 
chairman,” she said half jocosely. 

He inspected it suspiciously. ‘Fer the 
love av the green,” said he, ‘‘’tis yersilf. 
I thought I recognized ye, I seen ye at the 
Comedy Theayter onct.” 

“Did ye? Well, hurry along wid ye.” 

The chairman himself came out to meet 
her. ‘Miss Garratry—I should say, Mrs. 
Trent, this is a pleasure.” 





- Marjorie Benton Cooke 


‘Tis one we neither of us would have 
had, except for my friend here. I’d noidea 
I had to have a passport to hear my husband 
speak.” 

P Look at this mob,” he said, hurrying 
her in. 

“Let me sit back, where no one will see 
me; Mr. Trent does not know I’m here. 
I would rather he did not see me until after 
his speech.” 

The chairman nodded, but he was much 
too astute a stage-manager to let this 
opportunity pass. With an air of great 
impressiveness, he led Barbara down stage 
to a seat near the front. 

“Sorry,” he said, ignoring all the vacan- 
cies, “‘the back seats are reserved.” 

Barbara slipped into her seat, red with 
embarrassment, and gave herself up to an 
excited study of the house, Paul’s audience. 
It was packed to the very dome, and one 
could feel its quality. She, who was so 
well versed in audiences, soon noted that. 
The right handling, and they would burn 
like tinder. 

In the meantime, Paul was making his 
way from one audience to another. In the 
cab, between stops, in order to rest his 
tired brain he tried the mental transporta- 
tion of himself into the mountains, which 
Barbara had suggested; then he pretended 
that he was sitting in the theater in Boston, 
watching Bob play. He went over every 
step of the midnight walk they had taken 
together. He tried to summon her spirit 
in every way he knew. 

If he could ask for her opinion about the 
speech at Cooper Union, it would be a great 
help. Her experience and knowledge of 
the psychology of audiences had helped 
him out many times before. She would 
know just the most -effective thought to 
leave in the minds of the men who were to 
express themselves at the polls on -the 
morrow. 

But, besides this insistent relying on her 
judgment, Paul felt the first need of her, 
not as brain, not as partner, but just as 
woman and wife. He wanted. to put his 
tired head down on her shoulder, feel her 
cheek on his hair and her tenderness about 
him. He roused himself with a start. 

“Did you speak, John?” 

“No, I didn’t, sir. I thought you were 
asleep.” 

“What meeting is this?” 

“Twentieth Ward, sir; eighth meeting.” 

“Cooper Union after this?” 
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“Yes, I don’t see how you do it,” he 
added admiringly. 

“Do what?” Trent asked. 

“Stir ’em up. You haven’t said the 
same things twice.” 

“‘What time is it now?” 

“Eleven. We can get to Cooper Union 
at eleven-thirty if you cut this short.” 

“We won’t get through before one,” said 
Trent with a sigh, thinking of the belated 
telephone-talk. 

At Cooper Union the speaker charged 
with the difficult task of keeping the wait-- 
ing crowd interested sawed the air and 
yelled himself hoarse in the approved style 
of political speakers. He built towers of 
oratory, word by word. The crowd was 
bored with him, but they kept up their 
enthusiasm by yelling. When he finally 
sat down, some wit in the crowd shouted: 

“Let Bob speak. She can tell the truth 
about Trent—she’s married to him!” 

A wave of laughter rolled over the house, 
then the crowd took it up. 

“We want the governors lady! We 
want the governor’s lady!” they chanted. 
The place was a roar of sound. ~ 

Barbara’s heart clamped tight with terror. 
She turned a white face to the chairman, 
who stood with one hand raised while he beat 
with the gavel with the other. It was like 
pushing back the waves of the sea; the sound 
only surged higher and more tempestuous. 

Into Bob’s startled mind pierced the 
thought that here was a chance to help 
Paul, that she could play on her own popu- 
larity to further his cause, if only she had 
the nerve. She had never made a speech 
in her life. She was trained in an art which 
leaves no initiative, makes no extempora- 
neous demand on the artist. Everything is 
set, prepared for, rehearsed. Alf this made 
the background of her mind as she rose and 
nodded to the astonished chairman. 

As she crossed to the speaker’s desk and 
faced the crowd, her fear fell away. There 
were the same old adoring faces she was 
used to—just a lot of human beings like 
herself. It was not a jury totry her. She 
waved the chairman aside, and the crowd 
indulged in what might be called “a mob 
fit.” They yelled deafening waves of 
sound; they stood up and waved handbills 
with a crackling like flames; they stamped 
with their feet, and whistled on their fingers. 
Then half of them began to hiss the other 
half into silence. Bob watched them a 
minute, then her clear laugh rang out above 
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the din.- She held up her hand, and abso- 
lute silence fell, as if a lid had been shut 
down over a boiling pot. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, do be still!” she 
called. “I can’t talk to you unless you’re 
quiet. I’mscared todeath asitis. Inever 
made a speech before in my life, and maybe 
I’m not going to make one now.” She 
laughed again, and they joined her. 

“T’ve been to political meetings before. 
I’m Irish, so that goes without saying. My 
father used to say that if I'd been a man 
I'd have been a policeman. I know better; 
I’d have been-chief of police—” 

“Under Trent?” demanded a voice. 

““Yes,”’ she laughed, “under Trent. Ye 
know they call me Bob, Son av Battle.” 

“T’d_ vote for ye. Mebbe ye’ll make it 
yet, you suffragettes,” yelled a voice from 
the crowd. 

“Are you making this speech, or am I?” 
she asked them. 

“Shut up! Let her talk. Tell us what 
kind of a guy Trent is?” they demanded. 

“What I started to say was this: ’m 
more interested in this political meeting 
than any I ever went to, because I’m inter- 
ested in the candidate for governor. I want 
every man in this audience to vote for Paul 
Trent tomorrow on my say-so.”’ 


They expressed themselves at this point 
in the usual vocal way. Bob finally seized 
the gavel and banged it lustily. 

“Be quiet, I’ve something else to say,” 


she ordered. “I think a man who is courte- 
ous, high-minded, unselfish, and dependable 
in his dealings with women is the kind of 
man to be depended on in political relations. 
When Paul Trent says a thing is so, you 
can bank on its being so. If you send him 
to Albany to run this state, he’ll run it. 
The party won’t run it, the politicians won’t 
runit. You can’t boss him, and I can’t boss 
him, but he will do his conscientious best 
to run it right. You send him up and see.” 

She smiled and nodded at them, and 
turned to take her seat, but the uproar 
again broke loose, and she turned in the 
direction of all eyes to see Paul coming 
toward her. She felt herself flush but the 
look in his eyes held her so that she en- 
tirely forgot the crowd, which was going 
into convulsions of enthusiasm. 

“My dear,” Paul said softly, taking her 
hand. 

She smiled up at him, turned back to the 
audience, and held up her hand for quiet. 
Silence fell; they scented a situation. 


-try to improve on ‘the Missus.’ 
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“°Tis himself,” she laughed. 

“Friends—” Paul began. 

“Save your breath, Guv’nor; yer Missus 
said it all,” cried a voice from in front. 
Everybody laughed, especially Bob. 

“Friends,” Paul repeated, “I shall not 
No well- 
regulated husband ever makes that mistake. 
If, when you go to the polls tomorrow, you 
think it is for the good of the state of New 
York that I shall try to direct its govern- 
ment for two years, vote for me, and I’ll 
thank ‘the missus.’” 

Cooper Union has seen some tempestuous 
exhibitions of excitement, but this was a 
prize sample. Paul and Bob stood for . 
ten minutes, hand in hand, bowing and 
smilingatthem. Then, as the crowd surged 
out, the people on the platform surrounded 
them. It was half an hour before they 
made their escape by a side door. 

“T’ve got to meet my committee for half 
an hour, dear. Will you go on to the hotel 
and wait for me? I'll come as soon as I 
can.” 

She nodded, and he put her into a cab, 
and hurried away. With a deep sigh of 
satisfaction Bob leaned back and smiled 
foolishly all the way up-town to the hotel. 

The time she spent in the sitting-room 
waiting for him seemed only a minute. 
She went over every step of their way. to- 
gether, from that first day when they had 
gambled with their happiness in that very 
room. She marshaled the days in the moun- 
tains, one by one. She reviewed his visits 
to Boston—and saved the moment when 
he came toward her tonight as the climax. 

He burst open the door and came to her, 
his face alight, his hands out to her, his 
whole heart in his eyes. She put her hands 
on his breast and held him away from her. 

“Paul, not one word more tonight. 
No extra strain, no excitement! I want 
you to go to bed, now, at once. I'll be 
here tomorrow until after the returns come 
in. Then we can talk. Finish the fight 
first, please, dear,” she added softly. 

He bent and kissed her fingers. “I 
don’t know how you came, how you were 
making a speech at Cooper Union. I hope 
I haven’t dreamed it all, it is so wonderful,” 
he said gently. 

She held his door open for him, “T'll 
tell you the whole story tomorrow. Sleep 
now, big boy dear.” 

He went, and she closed the door and 
leaned her head against it for a minute. 





“We've won, Barbara!” Trent cried. “Oh, Paul!” she said, “aren't you glad?“ “I suppose I am,” he replied, 
“but I find I want something else so much more. I want you and your love, 
and to know you are safe in my heart ~ 
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It was too bad that Paul missed the “prayer 
of exultation” look upon her face. 

The next day he was gone when she got 
up. He telephoned her once or twice during 
the’ morning, telling her “how it looked,” 
in brief little businesslike conversations. 
He called her again at noon to say he could 
not lunch with her. 

Left to her own devices during the after- 
noon, she took a long walk, went to a mov- 
ing-picture show, dashed through two pic- 
ture exhibits, took another walk, made a 
call on a friend, and sat what seemed to her 
hours at tea. Still it was only half-past 
four. She took a taxi and drove until six, 
and then, utterly worn out with her efforts 
to kill time, she went back to the hotel. 
Trent had promised to dine with her at 
seven. 

The clerk gave her a note with her key. 
My dear: 

I can’t make it for dinner. I will be at the hotel 
at ten o’clock. Have ready the muffled dtum—or 


the laurel-wreath. We ought to know by then. 
PavLt. 


She felt as if a death-sentence had been 
pronounced on her. Four hours more to 
wait! She knew she could not eat any 
dinner, so she decided to order supper for 
them after Paul came. She dressed and 
went to a theater all alone. The play 
. bored her to death—the only moments 
which revived her were those in the inter- 
missions, when a fat gentleman came out 
and read the returns. At ten minutes to 
ten she left and went back to the hotel. 

The clerk said Mr. Trent had not come 
in. There were no _telephone-messages. 
She went up to the sitting-room, rearranged 
the flowers, fixed a table for the supper, 
and ordered it. At a quarter after ten he 
came in, worn to a shred. 

“Well?” she cried, as he stood a second 
on the threshold. 

“We've won, Barbara! The majority 
now is so big that we can not possibly fail.” 
He came and stood before her, looking at 
her gravely. 

“Oh, Paul!” she said. 

“Are you glad?” 

“Glad? Governor Trent, 
glad?” she cried to him. 

“TI suppose I am, but it seems unim- 
portant, somehow. I find I want something 
else so much more.” 

“What is it you want?” she asked him. 

“You—and your love. I want to put 
my arms around you; I want to put my 


aren’t you 


Having finished this serial, you will want to begin the new one. 
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head against your hair, and know you are 
safe in my heart.” 

“Lock me away there, Governor, that’s 
my home,” she whispered, and found refuge 
in his arms. 

A long, long time after that, she lifted 
her head and demanded the hour. 

“The beginning of the Golden Age,” he 
smiled. 

“But I have to know!” 

“Well, it is ten minutes after twelve by 
this watch!” 

She slipped out of his arms, went to hei 
desk, and brought back a slim envelop, 
which she handed him. 

“What’s this?” 

“Two tickets on the one-o’clock for 
Boston.” 

“But why?” 

“Beloved, I’m not elected: to anything: 
My job goes on, though governors come and 
governors go. I must be back tomorrow.” 

“But what about me?” 


“There are two tickets there. The bride 


does not usually have to buy the honey- 
she laughed. 


moon tickets,’ “Will you 
come?” 

“Will I come? Give me five minutes to 
pack a bag.” 

“Tt’s packed.” 

“ What? ”? 

“T did it.” 

“You darling!” 

“Dearest, we must go. 
train.” 

“T don’t careif wedo. I won’t miss this.” 

“Paul, how long have you loved me?” 

“From the first minute.” 

“No, no, truly, dearest!” 

He thought a minute. “I suppose it’s 
been growing on me all the time. I never 
knew what was the matter until tonight, 
when I came to you, there at that meeting.” 

“T knew it before that. I knew it the 
first time you came to Boston. That’s 
when I found out about myself, too.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he asked 
reproachfully. 

“T was afraid you’d think I’d induced 
you to marry me under false pretenses,” 
she laughed. 

“Barbara, beloved, you want to live 
now?” he asked her. 

She lifted her head to smile at him. She 
drew his face down and kissed his eyes, his 
cheeks, his mouth. “Dear heart,” she 
said with a sigh, “I hope I'll live to be a 
hundred and ten.” 


We'll miss the 
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Let Your Lights Be Right 


By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


ates, 
re 


—e x 


E were speaking of a charming 
little tea-room in a certain 
New York hotel, a room 
conspicucusly popular 
even in these days of fashionable 
tea-drinking in public places; 
quiet, and not more beautifully 
furnished than scores of similar 
rooms in more convenient loca- 
tions. The music one hears 
there is simple, there is noth- 
ing unusual in the jams and 
muffins of the menu; the 
prices are high and no spe- 
cialties are advertised, yet 
seldom is a table vacant by 
the time the clock strikes 
five. And the secret of its 
success, as confided to me by 
the manager himself, who 
surely ought to know, is com- 
fortable lights. To quote his 
exact words: “It is restful . 
—and becoming. No set 
of human nerves can 
stay at a tension here, - 
for the soft, yellow ‘oa OF fy Not a 
glow puts every one Bs. \ ane h 
at ease. There ' : FP \umination, 
H ina : but a soft, mel- 
3 lowed glow. is the 
— test of the well-lighted 
— home. For the light- 
finished dining-room this 
may be secured by small wall-fixtures, candles, and a 
ceiling-cluster. In any event. the once popular, gaudy 
glass dome is passée 


is plenty of light, but we count more 
on the quality than the quantity of it. 
People come in tired and go out re- 
freshed. Those rose-lined shades on the 
little table-lamps work wonders with 
complexions, and telltale mirrors do the 
rest. A woman can not be in this room 
fifteen minutes without seeing that she 
looks her best. No, we don’t have to 
advertise; they all come back!” 

Now, where is the hostess who does 
not want to make her home a success 
socially? to make her guests so pleased 
with themselves amid her surroundings 
a that they will want to come back?, 
Plenty of light where it is needed, the rest of the room not so Yet show me the hostess or the home- 


bright. is the ideal. This portable reading-lamp is both a 
hygienically and esthetieally correct maker who appreciates the tremendous 
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in your own home?” 
There, it appeared, the 
fruits of all his knowl- 
edge and experience 
had produced nothing 
more unique than 
bracket-lights on the 
walls and simple, port- 
able lamps. And when 
I gained an interview 
with one of the fore- 
most lighting engineers 
in the country, a man 
whose work has brought 
him international fame, 
and put tohim my hum- 
ble question, ‘“‘What 
is the ideal lighting for 
the average suburban 
home?” he brought out 
pictures of charming in- 
teriors, artistic, unpre- 
tentious, evidently the 


ee 


Here a bit of cretonne does two things: softens a glaring light and beautifies a plain drop- 


ixture. 


Such a light should hang just above and in front of the 


head of the person standing before the mirror 


asset of comfortable lights, restful and be- 
coming lights, for she is one in a hundred 
—yes in a thousand—despite the fact that 
most of our social life goes on after dark. 
Unfortunately, when she does set about to 
improve conditions, she meets with almost 
as many diverse opinions of “experts” as 
there are kinds of artificial light, and, like 
the exponents of all fine theories, each can 
bring persuasive arguments to bear on his 
particular creed. 

In one of the largest distributing offices 
for all kinds of electric and gas appliances 
I listened for an hour while the sales-man- 
ager, with arguments backed by thirty 
years of experience, expatiated on the new 
methods of indirect and semi-indirect light- 
ing of a house, and the advantages of the 
new types of fixtures over the old. And at 
the end of his very convincing remarks I 
asked a perfectly natural question, ‘‘ Which 
of these various types of fixtures do you use 


homes of people 
of culture; and 
the light-fix- 
tures were 
almost en- 
tirely low- 
power, side- 
wall brackets 
and lamps. 
But with 
tungsten fila- 
ments and gas-mantles giving us four times 
the amount of light at half the cost of the 
old-style bulbs and burners, and with dozens 
of inexpensive, semi-indirect fixtures by 
which we can brightly illumine an ordinary 
room without running up the light-bills, is 
it any wonder that we are suffering from a 
sort of epidemic of overlighted homes? 
that in our zeal for efficiency we have lost 
sight of certain other things which have to 
do with comfortably lighted homes, where 


® fille. 


The possibilities of the table-lamp 

are many and varied. This one 

has a black and white base. and a 

parasol-shade of open-mesh silk. 

lined with white and interlined 
with flowered chintz 





room: the table-lamps provide the illumination for those who would 
with a book or sewing; the wall-fixtures cast the soft. restful 
essential to an enjoyable fireside chat 


A correctly lighted living- 
spend their evening 
glow so 


results is directly contrary to natural laws. The argu- 


tired nerves as well as c ‘ ul Jaws. : 
ment sometimes used, that ideal artificial light is that 


tired eyes may rest? 


For, despite all the f. which most nearly resembles natural 


Shae in bright- 
ness and gen- 

eral diffu- 

sion, is, 

when 


wonders of modern 
science giving _ 
us maximum (@#% 


a minimum 
cost, our pec lamp 
homes, if with a bluebird 
beauty summer: 
counts for shade 
aught, must 
still be lighted ac- 
cording to certain 
principles as old as 
the everlasting hills. 
The first of these 
is that the beauty 
of interiors, like the 
beauty of land- 
scapes and architec- 
ture, is largely a mat- 
ter of interesting high 
lights and shadows. So 
the fact that a living- 
room can be made by our 
new systems of lighting as 
shadowless as the workrooms of ty ~ lb coe 
’ make itself by day. 
a model factory, or a home be as > , but its lights will make 
efficiently lighted as an office-build- eens wt meri by aight. For 
ing, is not to be counted a desirable end with its side-lights = pes a eanggegg wer 
in itself, since to work for either of these lighted. Too much light is as bad as too little 
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you look into it, directly opposed to common 
sense. If you should go into a room in 
your own home flooded with daylight 
coming from high windows and reflected 
downward from a bright ceiling, what 
would your natural impulse be? To lower 
the shades, to break up the general, all- 
over diffusion of light, however excellent 
for a manufacturing plant; then, if neces- 
sary, you would draw up your chair near a 
window. And for precisely the same reasons 
it is more restful to draw up your chair to 
a source of direct light at night, in a room 
partly in shadow, than to sit for a whole 
evening in a brightly illuminated room. As 
a man recently complained to a light com- 
pany, “Five years ago we had such dim 
lights in our house I could hardly see, 
and now we’ve got so much light I’m 
nearly blind.” 

The second of our age-old principles of 
good lighting is that one must keep the 
correct balance of light in a room. Under 
daylight conditions most of the light com- 
ing in through our windows is distrib- 
uted on the floor, giving a needed bal- 
ance between the brightness of a plaster 
ceiling and the lower area of the room. 
This is the natural condition of light direc- 
tion and diffusion to which mankind has 
been accustomed for generations, and all 
simple interiors are designed to produce the 
best effects when lighted in this way. 
Moreover, having the brightest illumination 
on or near the floor gives a comfortable feel- 
ing of security, a sort of solid bottom, to a 
room, which is lacking where conditions are 
reversed, and an overlighted ceiling ac- 
quires a prominence altogether unwar- 
ranted by its use. This is why, after sitting 
for some time.in a room lighted only by 
the semi-indirect method, the ceiling begins 
to seem uncomfortably low, and the furni- 
ture to look out of perspective, because the 
slight shadows cast by tables and chairs 
are from an unnatural angle. In other 
words, wherever there is semi-indirect light- 
ing there must also be supplemental direct 
lighting by wall-fixtures or portables or a 
room will look distressingly “flat.” 

If we only would remembex that every- 
thing has its place! And semi-indirect 
methods of lighting even private homes 
have a very important place in home- 
furnishing and decorative art today. In 
fact, so widely discussed are these new 
methods that we need comment only on 
the danger of carrying a good idea too far. 
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There are scores of examples of classical 
interiors where color-values and fine shadow- 
effects are obtained by clever lighting of 
cornice forms, moldings, friezes, and so on. 
There are even crude hanging-baskets of 
openwork wicker, stained and lined with 
glazed chintz, for lighting the country-house 
porch; and a translucent hanging-bowl with 
real-looking green vines trailing over the 
edge may be a fine addition to your sun- 
parlor with its rough plaster ceiling and 
walls. Again, there are halls, simple as well 
as of the grand type, where a hanging light 
filtered through alabaster or etched glass 
may be beautifully in place, and columns 
of marble or onyx topped with urns con- 
cealing the light-source. 

Indeed there.are no end of fascinating 
possibilities for those who can afford homes 
suitable for such methods of illumination, 
just as there are rooms whose proportions 
allow a decorative treatment of the ceiling 
sufficiently heavy to warrant the use of a 
large chandelier. These are the kinds of 
things which the lighting engineers know so 
well how to put in the fine homes of their 
patrons, but know better than to use in 
their own, because they understand what so 
many of us have yet to learn, that no ceil- 
ing-fixture of any kind belongs in a simple 
interior which needs but a low general illu- 
mination to set it off. This is the third of 
our principles of good home-lighting and 
must be learned by heart, for we who build 
our houses on the architectural plan of 
colonial and Georgian country homes, de- 
signed for folk whose motto was “early to 
bed and early to rise,” can seldom introduce 
a hanging fixture of any importance without 
the danger that it will outweigh the rest of 
the room. 

To sum up, then, let the kitchen, the 
bathroom, the pantry—in brief, the service 
part of the house—and not forgetting the 
cellar stairs—he efficiently lighted to the far- 
thest corner, but the lighting of the home 
proper must be a compromise between 
science and art. “And where does economy 
come in?” Why, in so many ways that 
the wonder is people are so extravagant 
with light! Who will explain why the 
majority ot home-makers and _ landlords, 
who need but little persuasion to disfigure 
a room with an ordinary light-saving fix- 
ture, will then deliberately cover the walls 
of that room with a paper which proceeds 
to eat up half the light produced? This 
is not a condition found now and then: it 
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is the trouble in about fifty percent of the 
cases, by actual count, where complaints 
are made on the score of “poor light.” 
So in the offices of the Consoli- 

dated Gas Company in New 

York they planned a very con- 

vincing demonstration: five 

little rooms are ranged ina 

row; all are exactly the 

same size, have exactly 

the same kind and color 

of plaster ceiling, the 

same hardwood floor, the 

selisame kind and size 

of ceiling-light, a large 
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black. The red booth absorbs in its walls 
over fifty percent of the light; the yellow 
walls are such efficient reflectors that 
nearly all of the light striking 
them is thrown back into the 
room, and the shadow cast by 
the small table is almost in- 
visible; while the pale blue 
and pink walls absorb, 
respectively, twenty and 
ten percent of the light 
furnished. 
To be sure, there are 
times when a somewhat 
dark treatment may 


In the drawing-room, also, wall-fixtures and shaded table- 
lamps will give all the light that is teeded. In no case does an 
intense illumination enhance the beauty, comfort, or attract- 


inverted mantle under a glass shade. 

One little room has’ dark green 

walls, one has red, another pale 

yellow, another robin’s-egg blue, , 

and the last has walls of a pale 

salmon-pink. In each case a plain 

cartridge paper in the shades of the vari- 

ous colors most commonly found was used. 

In the center of each room stands a small, 

round-top table, all being precisely alike. 
The lights in the rooms are turned on, and 

you are told to see for yourself. The green 

walls of the first booth absorb sixty per- 

cent of the light, and the shadow thrown 

by the little table on the bare floor is almost 


iveness of either a room or its occupants. Tall portable 
lamps, similar to the one shown, with shadesof various art- 
designs, may be used in place of, or with. the table-lamps 


produce a very restful interior, as 

in a library or little den where 

a general flood of light will 

never be required, but for 

most living-rooms the lighting- 

scheme must have enough flexi- 

bility to supply a good general illumina- 
tion for festive occasions, and quiet, restful 
lights for ordinary family use. For the 
first purpose the size and furnishings of the 
room may make one or two cluster light- 
fixtures, set up close to the ceiling, desirable. 
Or the side-wall-fixtures may serve for spe- 
cial occasions and, with light-colored walls 
and hangings, adequate table-lamps suffice 
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for general use. So, you see, the only sensi- 
ble way to go about the lighting of a room 
is to study carefully the use to which it will 
be put and map out the working areas 
where light must be focused; then de- 
termine to have fixtures in some degree 
related to the style as well as the pur- 
pose of the room; and finally, before it 
is too late, consider what part the walls 
must play in the consumption of current, 
since their color, as well as the color of 
hangings and other furnishings, will have 
much to do with the amount of light you 
will need. 

When we come to the dining-room, there 
is first of all the thought that a light over 
the table draws the diners together, and for 
that reason is esthetically good. It is the 
methods employed which are so often 
lamentable, as witness the ornate glass 
dome, lately relegated to the junk-heap. 
The substitution of a silk shade in which, 
for semi-indirect lighting, or under which, 
by the direct method, a cluster of lights 
is concealed, is sometimes not a bad plan, 
but no central dining-room fixture is good 
which becomes the most conspicuous object 
in the room. The most generally satis- 
factory. type of ‘hanging fixture is the 
cluster of six or more upright lights in 
candle form, suspended by a dull metal 
chain, and shaded individually, or by one 
large silk shade which can be so adjusted 
that persons seated at the table may see 
the candle sockets but not the points of 
light. The only really beautiful lighting of 
a dining-room is with wail-brackets and real 
candles on the table. Even the advertise- 
ments of “improved” new fixtures are sure 
to read “diffusing a glow as soft as candle- 
light.” For candle-light, as every woman 
knows, is universally becoming. And 
every woman ought to be beautiful, has a 
right to be beautiful, at her own table, to 
say nothing of her obligation to her guests! 
But candles are a decided luxury these 
days. Measuring the relative quantity 
of light produced by each at the cost 
of one cent, an ordinary tungsten lamp 
is forty-six times cheaper than the tallow 
light, which, a few years ago, we thought 
was fit only for the poor. Lucky is the 
woman who can afford candles on her 
table today! 

As to bedrooms—how often have you 
found comfortable lights? Wall-brackets on 
either side of the mirror above your bureau 
and chiffonier, placed so as to throw the 
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light on the person in front of it rather than 
on the glass itself, are perhaps the ideal ar- 
rangement. Two tall boudoir-lamps with 
candle-stick bases and half-shades on the 
dressing-table are another simple device. 
But the simplest of all is the dresser-light 
suspended over the middle of the mirror, 
ten to twelve inches in front of it and 
just above the head of the user. Then, 
having made it possible to prink in comfort 
before your own glass, do not forget to pro- 
vide properly placed lights on each side of 
the bathroom mirror so that the man of the 
house can enjoy his shave. And, above all, 
do not make the mistake of thinking that 
any light in the. hall will do. Remember 
that here the visitor gains the first impres- 
sion of your home. There are many charm- 
ing hanging fixtures, and lanterns quaint or 
classic, suitable for halls, but no arrangement 
is more hospitable than a good lamp on a 
table below the mirror and one or two 
sconces on the. walis. 

We have left till the last what often has 
more to do with making a light comfortable 
than any other one thing, namely: its shade. 
Everybody knows that one should never see 
the light-source; yet nine out of ten of us 
deliberately disregard this fact by having 
shades which do not properly cover the lamp, 
or are so transparent that the filament 
shows through. Frosted tips, glass diffus- 
ing-plates, or a piece of silk stretched across 
the lower opening of the lamp-shade are 
common remedies for this evil. In fact, 
there are so many remedies it is queer that 
more shades are not properly made in the 
first place so that they wouldn’t need to be 
doctored up! Only by shades can the hard, 
white light of the tungsten filament and 
gas-mantle be reduced to the restful yellow 
light of the old oil-lamp. Opal glass, yellow- 
tinted bowls, amber-colored bulbs, and 
bulbs painted with orange shellac are expe- 
dients; but the silk shade casting a soft, 
yellow light is best of all, especially in 
view of the fact that any coating over a 
plain glass bulb, even a frosted tip, shortens 
the life of the light-filament. So long as 
the shade is lined, or interlined, with yellow, 
gold, or delicate rose, it can be any color 
that you wish on the outside, but an écru 
‘one has been ‘ikened to the trump card— 
and you know the old formula, “When 
in doubt, play trumps.” It must be in- 
deed a unique color-scheme with which 
you can not use a gold- or écru-colored 
shade. 


Mrs. Fairman’s next article, What the Room Needs, will appear in the October issue. 
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HE two of them, old Jonas Tucker, 
white-bearded veteran, one- 
legged ever since Gettysburg, 
and Edward Haverford Randall, 

aged ten, wearing an iron brace on one leg, 
sat, as they were generally to be found in 
the afternoon after -school, before old 
Jonas’s tobacco-shop. Jonas was tilted 
comfortably back in a chair, his leather 
stump unbuckled and propped up beside 
him close at hand. Eddie, known in all 
thoughtless boydom as “Limpy” Randall, 
faced him from the top of an upturned dry- 
goods box. Ever since the first day of their 
acquaintance the boy had had the habit 
of coming to old Jonas with all his troubles. 
Somehow their mutual misfortune seemed 
to the boy to deepen and strengthen the 
understanding between them. 

Eddie had just been complaining because 
his mother would not let him go off with 


his brothers, Tom and Richard, on a fishing- 
trip the next day. 

“You see,” he expiained, “it’s only a 
mile or a mile and a half to Edlow’s Pond, 
and I can walk that far easy. I’ve often 
walked that far. Mother said Tom and 
Richard could go, but she wouldn’t let me 
go.” 

“What do you s’pose she’s keeping you 
home for?” asked Jonas quizzically. “Just 
to be mean?” 

“Oh, no! It’s nothing like that,’’ Eddie 
replied quickly. “I suppose she’s afraid 
I'd get tired or get hurt or something.” 

“Well, what of it? Maybe there’ll be 
more fun in staying than going.” - 

“T don’t see how that could be.” 

“Well, you see,” explained Jonas, “fun 
is all in the way you look at things. There’s 
a lot more happiness in giving than in get- 
ting; yet most people are so busy trying 
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to get things for themselves that they never 
find it out.” 

“But don’t you like to have people give 
you things?” 

“Yes and no,” said old Jonas. “Fact is, 
I'd rather do the giving myself.”’ 

“How do you mean—giving? I don’t 
understand.” 

“You can’t understand till you try it. 
Did you ever think how much other people 
give you? Your father and mother give 
you a home, and lots of good things to eat, 
and clothes to wear, and a nice bed to sleep 


‘in, and toys and things. Your teacher 


gives you an education. And what do you 
give them?” 

‘‘No-nothing,” stammered Eddie thought- 
fully. “I haven’t anything to give.” 

“Don’t you be so sure of that,” Jonas 
asserted. 

“What could I give any one?” queried 
Eddie, still dubious. 

“Well, you’ve got yourself, for one thing. 
Now here’s your mother that likes all of you 
boys and never sees much of you week days, 
because you’re in school. Now, when 
Saturday comes, you all want to go fishing, 
and she wants one of you to stay at home. 
Just think how lonesome she’d be all day 
with you all away. You could give her 
yourself the whole day tomorrow.”’ 

“T never thought of that,” Eddie con- 
fessed. 

“Tell you what, Eddie, s’posing we call 
tomorrow a give day and just see how much 
you can give other people and see how it 
goes. Whenever you get a chance to give 
your services to any one, you just up and 
do it. Here you are, ten years old—” 

“Nearly eleven,” interrupted Eddie. 

“Nearly eleven years old, and all these 
years you’ve been getting without giving. 
Try it the other way ’round for a change.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Eddie with conviction. 
“Tomorrow’s going to be my give day— 
my very first give day.” 

All the way home and all that evening 
he was ransacking his brains for ways and 
means of giving. ‘What could he give to 
his father, his mother, his brothers?”’ The 
more he thought about it, the more he 
realized how heavy the balance stood against 
him. All of them were always giving him 
things. What had he ever given to any of 
them? 

But what had he to give any of them? 
After supper that evening he went off up- 
stairs to his own room and overhauled the 
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trunk in which he kept his treasures. He 
knew there was nothing there that would be 
of much interest to either his father or 
mother, but perhaps he might find some- 
thing that would appeal to Tom or Richard. 
In his enthusiasm over his first “give day” 
he was determined that it should include 
every member of the family. ; 

As his brothers were going to make an 
early start on their fishing-trip and were 
to be gone all day, he decided he must find 
something for them before he went to bed. 
One by one he went over his possessions. 
There was his stamp-album. Both his 
brothers had albums already, much more 
complete than his. Eddie’s, in fact, was 
made up largely from the specimens they 
had discarded as duplicates. There were 
his beloved books. It would be useless to 
offer them. Tom and Richard cared little 
for books. No, there was nothing in the 
trunk that would do for either of them. As 
he put back the articles, he stood meditat- 
ing with his hands in his pockets. In- 
stinctively his fingers closed on his dearest 
possession, his knife, the wonderful knife 
that Uncle George had given him only a 
week before, with four blades and a file 
and a screw-driver. Richard wanted that, 
he knew. Hadn’t he offered to trade him 
all sorts of things for it? So far he had re- 
fused all offers. He just couldn’t give up 
that wonderful knife. The more he thought 
about it, the more he wanted to keep it. 
All the blades in it were ever so sharp. He 
wanted it, too, for carving out a boat. He 
was going to begin just as soon as he suc- 
ceeded in finding the right kind of a piece 
of wood. He must discover something 
else for Richard. He just couldn’t get 
along without that knife. 

He was still racking his brains for some 
other gift when bedtime came. As his 
mother, after unstrapping his brace, was 
massaging his leg, as she always did, a new 
appreciation of her kindness came to Eddie. 
He felt that every day was a “give day” 
with mother. She was always giving up her 
time to do things for him. 

“Say, Mother—’’ he began. 

“Ves, Eddie dear, what is it?”’ she asked, 
quite accustomed to her youngest’s bed- 
time confidences. 

“T’m glad I’m not going tomorrow. I’d 
rather stay here with you.” 

“T’m so glad,” she answered. “ Mother 
would be very lonesome with all her boys 
gone all day.” 
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“‘T don’t mind a bit,” said Eddie. ‘‘It’ll 
be a lot of fun staying at home.” 

“You're a dear boy to say that,” said 
Mrs. Randall, giving him an extra hug as 
she bade him good night. 

An unwonted sense of peace and comfort 
filled Eddie’s soul. Old Jonas was right; 
it did make you feel good to say nice things 
and do nice things. And as Eddie fell 
asleep, he had almost decided to give the 
knife to Richard. But still there was Tom 
—what could he give Tom? 

A breakfast-table conversation 
the next morning decided the 
question for him. 

“Tom,” said Mr. Ran- 
dall sternly, “ you prom- 
ised that if I would let 
you go fishing today, 
you would ‘cut the 
grass of the front 
lawn yesterday after- 
noon. Why didn’t 
you do it?” 

“T forgot,’’ was 
Tom’s truthful reply. 

“Tve half a mind 
not*to let you go,” 
said his father. 

A gleam of 
pleased delight 
came to Eddie’s 
face. Here was a 
chance to do some- 
thing for Tom. 
“Tm not going 
today, Father,” 
he said, “T’ll cut 
the grass. It’ll 
zive me some- 
thing to do.” 

In the look of 
surprise in his 
father’s face at 
his unusual 
activity and in 
the expression of 
gratitude in his 
brother’s counte- 
nance, Eddie felt well 
repaid. 

“Well,” said Mr. 
Randall, “T’ll let Tom 
off this time as you 
agree to do it, but all 
you boys must keep 
your promises when 
you make them.” 


“you don't mean it!” 


A little later Eddie found a minute alone with 
Richard. “Say, Dick.’ he announced, “here's my 
knife you can have.” “What! exclaimed Richard, 
“Sure.” said Eddie, “you 
can have it” 
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“Yes, sir, we will,”’ answered Tom as the 
chief offender. ; 

A little later, while lunch was being 
packed, Eddie found a minute alone with 
Richard. “Say, Dick,” he announced, 
“here’s my knife you can have if you 
want it.” 

“What!” exclaimed his delighted brother, 
“‘you don’t mean it!” 

“Sure,” said Eddie. 
I don’t want it.” 

“You mean just for today or for keeps?” 

“For keeps,” said Eddie bravely. 

“Gee, Eddie,” said his brother, 
“that’s great! Iwish you was 
going with us. But never 

mind, ll bring home a 

lot of willows for you, 
an’ I'll show you how 
to cut a whistle.” 

In his satisfaction 

at the auspicious way 
in which his “give 
day” had begun, Ed- 
die felt hardly a pang 
of disappointment as 
his brothers started 
off. As soon as they 
were out of sight, he 
got out the lawn- 
mower. He pretended 
he was an invading 
army. The grass was 
the enemy. Boldly 
and determinedly he 
fell to the attack. 
Even where the enemy 
made desperate resis- 
tance along the edge 
of the walk and under 
the shelter of the 
shrubs, it was quickly 
vanquished. Almost 
before he knew it, the 
task he had under- 
taken in his brother’s 
behalf was done. 

“Tt wasn’t any 
work at all. It was just 
fun,”’ he said to himself as 
he put the lawn-mower 
away. 

Made thirsty by his la- 
bors, he invaded the kitch- 
en for a drink of water. 
Black Maggie, the cook,was 
out on the back porch shell- 
ing peas and grumbling. 


“You can have it. 
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“T don’t see why we got to have peas on 
the day I’s got ma sweepin’ and dustin’,” 
she complained. 

Eddie’s condition of self-satisfaction re- 
ceived a sudden and severe jolt. In his 
“give day” plans he had forgotten to 
include Maggie, and she did lots of nice 
things for him. She saved him hot rolls 
when he was late for meals. Often, too, 
she made the gingerbread and cookies he 
liked. Had he ever done anything for her? 
Had he ever given her anything? He could 
not remember that he had. Here was his 
opportunity. He could offer to shell the 
peas for her. 

“Let me shell ’em,”’ he suggested. 

“Run away, chile,” she ordered; ‘don’t 
bother me.” 

“No, I mean it,’’ Eddie persisted; “let 
me do them.” 

Amazed beyond further protest at such 
surprising and unusual consideration, Mag- 
gie relinquished the huge bowl of peas and 
with a doubtful shake of her head vanished 
to attend to her sweeping. There on the 
porch, industriously splitting the never- 
ending supply of pods, Mrs. Randall found 
Eddie on her return from market. 

“‘What’s mother’s boy doing?”’ she asked. 

“Shelling the peas,” he answered. 

Unobserved by her son, Mrs. Randall 
opened her purse and then made a pretense 
of fumbling among the pods. ‘My, what 
a lot you’ve got done,” she said as she 
passed on into the house. 

A few minutes later Eddie followed her 
with a delighted shout. “Oh, Mother!” he 
cried, holding up a bright, shining dime. 
“Look what I found in the bottom of the 
pail of peas.” 

“Well! well!” exclaimed Mrs. Randall 
with well-simulated surprise. “I wonder 
how that came there!” 

“May I have it?”’ Eddie asked. 

“Why, certainly! Finders, keepers. You 
deserve it surely for shelling all those peas.” 

“May I go and get an ice-cream with 
it?” 

“You may do what you like with it; 
you found it,”’ his mother said. 

His heart aglow with all the sudden and 
newly acquired wealth, Eddie grabbed his 
cap and started down the street. 

“T’ll bet Tom and Richard aren’t having 
any more fun than me,” he soliloquized, 
more jubilantly than grammatically, think- 
ing how much he would enjoy telling them 
about the finding of the mysterious dime 


among the peas, and of how surprised they 
would be. “T’ll bet neither of them ever 
found any money like that. A give day’s 
lots of fun.” 

Just then it came to him, with the thought 
of the “give day,” that thus far he had given 
nothing to his mother—to mother, who 
gave him most of all. He slackened his 
pace and fell into deep thought. What 
could he give her? He had ten cents to 
spend as he liked. Why not, instead of 
buying something for himself, buy some- 
thing for her? He felt sure that that was 
what old Jonas would advise. Yet what was 
there that he could get for ten cents that 
his mother would like? As if in answer to 
his question a sign loomed up before him on 
the florist’s window, “Fresh Lilacs, Only 
Ten Cents a Bunch.” But right next door 
was the ice-cream parlor. 

Eddie was only human, and ice-cream to 
a boy is always spelled in capital letters. 
He gazed for a moment into the florist’s 
window. He could, to be sure, get an ice- 
cream soda for ~five cents. Perhaps he 
could prevail on the florist to split a bunch 
of lilacs and give him five cents’ worth. 
Still he felt that such a compromise would 
not do. It was mother who gave him most 
of all. He would spend all his money for 
her. 

His mind quickly made up, he went hur- 
rying back home, carrying a great bunch of 
the fragrant blossoms. 

“Home so soon?” his mother called out in 
surprise, as she heard his footsteps on the 
porch. 

““Ves’m,” cried Eddie, ‘‘and look what 
I’ve got for you.”’ As he spoke, he plumped 
into her lap the armful of flowers, eying her 
expectantly to see if she liked them. 

Only mothers, mothers delighted beyond 
measure at unexpected appreciation from 
those dearest to them, know how to say 
the words that brought a happy thrill to 
Eddie’s heart, that filled his throat with a 
funny, choky feeling, and spread through his 
whole being a sense of peace and satiety 
that all the ice-cream in the world could not 
have produced. And while he and his 
mother sat there in one of those rare mo- 
ments of complete understanding and ap- 
preciation, such as all too seldom come 
between mother and son, Mr. Randall 
entered, unexpectedly come home to lunch- 
eon. He was carrying all sorts of interest- 
ing-looking and mysterious packages. 

“T don’t know why those two lazy boys 
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“My, but they are pretty!”’ exclaimed Mr. Ran- 
dall in proper appreciation, as Eddie flushed with 


becoming pride. 
to the ‘movies. 
Late that afternoon, Eddie, tired out after 


“And after the picnic we’ll all go 
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i the “movies,” yet thoroughly happy in the 
Mm consciousness of a day well spent, was swing- 
mi 6€=—s ing idly in the hammock on the front porch, 

wondering how soon his brothers would be 


Eddie had ten cents to spend as he 
liked. Why not, instead of buy- 
ing something for himself, buy 
something for his mother? What 
could he give her? A sign loomed 
up on the florists window, “Fresh 
Lilacs, only Ten Cents,’ but right 
next door was the ice-cream parlor 


should have all the picnics in this family,” 


he said exuberantly. “Just look what I’ve 
got here. Eddie, you open them.” 

A delighted shout from Eddie announced 
each- new discovery. ‘‘Macaroons!” 
“Candy!” “Ice-cream!” 

“Oh, good!” exclaimed Mrs. Randall. 
“We'll have a picnic all to ourselves out on 
the back porch—just the three of us. It’s 
quite warm enough to eat outdoors.” 

“That’ll be fine!’ cried Mr. Randall. 

“Great!” said Eddie. 

“And Eddie’s to have all the ice-cream 
he can eat,” announced his mother. “He 
has earned it. He cut the grass, and he 
shelled the peas for Maggie, and with ten 
cents he found he bought me all these 
wonderful lilacs, the very first I’ve seen this 
year. See!” 


back from their fishing-excursion. 


It did 
not seem possible that so many pleas- 
ant and interesting things could have 
happened in the same day—and to 
think that only yesterday he had 
looked forward with dread to be- 
ing left at home! As he lay 
there, content in pleasant retro- 
spection, an odd whirring noise 
reached his ears. It seemed to 
come from somewhere up in the sky. 
Eddie hastily scrambled out of the 
hammock and hobbled into the 
street to look up. At the sight he 

saw he gasped in amazement. 
“Tt’s an air-ship,” he cried 
excitedly, as he saw a great 
birdlike thing moving rapidly to- 
ward him. Though it was the first 
aeroplane he or any one else in 
the town had seen, he recognized 

it at once from pictures. 

As he looked, the whirring 
ceased, though the biplane 
glided on and on, coming 

nearer and nearer, and, oh, 
joy! coming down! 
“Oh!” he cried. 
going to stop here.” 
As fast as his lameness 
permitted, he headed for Tucker’s back lot, 
arriving there before any one else, just as 
the great aeroplane settled slowly and grace- 
fully down to earth. A leather-jacketed 
young man climbed out of the seat and 
pushed back his goggles. 

“Here, young fellow,” he said, extending 
his watch, “make a note of the time. I’m 
in the_intercity race, and I’ve got to have 
a witnessed record of how long I stop. 
Where can I get some oil?” 

“There’s a garage just two blocks down 
the street,” said Eddy, pointing excitedly; 
“down that way. Can I go for it?” 

“T’ll get it myself,” said the aeronaut, 
striding rapidly away. “Watch her till 
I come back.” 

Eddie quickly found himself the center 
of an interested crowd eager to inspect the 
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Tremblingly Eddie squeezed the bulb of Tom's camera while the obliging aviator posed beside his machine and the 
the camera from him, he lifted Eddie into the seat of the aeroplane and snapped a picture of him sitting 


aeroplane, and he proudly explained to all ‘“‘Would you mind very much,” he asked 
of them about the race. As the aviator politely, his voice almost sinking away in 
returned and began putting in the oil and his throat as he did so, “if I got my 
tightening up the braces, a sudden daring brother’s camera and took a picture of 
resolve came to Eddie. you and your air-ship?” 
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envious crowd looked on. ‘ Now wait a minute,” said the aviator as Eddie carefully turned the film, and, taking 
there holding the wheel. ‘There you are, kid,” he said. ** Now you've got two pictures worth having“ 


“Go ahead,” said the man, “TI’ll be here 
at least ten minutes longer.” 

In a jiffy Eddie was back with Tom’s 
camera and tremblingly squeezed the bulb 
while the obliging aviator posed beside his 


machine, and the crowd looked on enviously. 

“Now, wait a minute,” said the aviator 
as Eddie carefully turned the film. Taking 
the camera from him, he lifted Eddie into 
the seat of the aeroplane and snapped a 
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picture of him sitting there holding the wheel. 
- “There you are, kid,” he said, returning 





’ thecamera. ‘‘ Now you’ve got two pictures 


worth having. And here, sign this record— 
twenty-two minutes for a stop. You are 
the only one that was here when I landed.” 

Feeling more important than ever before 
in his life, Eddie, turning the precious 
camera over to his father to guard, grasped 
the aviator’s fountain-pen and wrote his 
name—not, it must be confessed, in his 
best handwriting—but his full name, Ed- 
ward Haverford Randall. 

A moment later the engine was started, 
the propeller-blades began to revolve, the 
whirring sound increased in volume, for 
a few yards the great machine glided over 
the turf, and then, rising slowly and grace- 
fully above the fence, above the houses, it 
mounted up and up and sped farther and 
farther away until finally it was lost in the 
distant sky, and the miracle was over. 


At supper that night Eddie and his father 
were still discussing the wonderful event and 
looking again and again at the pictures 
which Mr. Randall had had the photog- 
rapher develop and print at once. 

“You can tell it’s me, can’t you?” Eddie 
asked for about the tenth time, as the steps 
of Tom and Richard were heard on the 
porch. “Let me tell them about it,” he 
whispered, and his parents nodded assent. 

“Well, boys, what luck?” asked Mr. 
Randall as they entered. 

“We didn’t get a bite,” said Tom crossly. 
“And I broke my new fishin’-rod.”’ 

“An’ Eddie, all the blades in your knife 
got broke,’”’ added Richard. 

“T don’t care,” said Eddie, “if you broke 
a hundred blades.”’ 

Something in his jubilant tone attracted 
theattention of both his brothers. ‘*What’s 
happened?”’ they asked suddenly suspicious. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Eddie, strug- 
gling to restrain his impatient tongue. 

“Oh, go on, tell us,” demanded his 
brothers, now reading something unusual 
in the faces of all three of the home-stayers. 

“T cut the grass,” began Eddie slowly, 
feeling that his narrative was entirely too 
exciting to tell all at once, “and then I 
shelled the peas, and what do you think? 
I found ten cents in the pail.” 

“Ts that all?” asked Richard disappointedly. 

“No, that’s not,all,” said Eddie trium- 
phantly. ‘Dad came home to lunch. with 
macaroons and candy and ice-cream, and 


The Give Day 





Another Limpy story, Peace with Honor, will appear in an early issue. 






we had a picnic on the back porch, and then 
Dad took us three to the movies—” 

“Pooh! That’s nothing,” said Tom, al- 
though his face showed sad regret at having 
missed the fun. 

“But wait!” shrilled Eddie, his voice 
rising in his excitement. “There was a 
great big aeroplane came sailing through 
the sky, and it came down and landed right 
in Tucker’s back lot, and I was the very 
first person there when it got there, and 
the man asked me to watch it while he 
went and got some oil, and I watched it, 
didn’t I, Dad? And then he let me take 
a picture of him and it with your camera, 
Tom, and then he took a picture of me sit- 
ting right in the aeroplane, and he got me 
to sign his report as an official witness; 
nobody else but me, didn’t he, Dad? And 
here’s the pictures we took.” 

Quickly his brothers grasped the photo- 
graphs, even their hunger forgotten in 
their eagerness to see this confirmation of 
Eddie’s wonderful tale. 

“Oh, gee!” said .Tom sadly, “I’d a lot 
rather ’a’ stayed at home.” 

“Sure,” said Eddie happily, “a give day 
is lots more fun than a fishing day.” 

In the excitement of looking at the photo- 
graphs nobody noticed Eddie’s remark 
except his mother—somehow mothers notice 
everything—and after supper, when Eddie 
had conducted his brothers out to Tucker’s 
back lot to show them the exact spot where 
the aeroplane had landed, Mrs. Randall 
said to her husband: 

“‘Wasn’t Eddie a dear to spend all his 
money for those lilacs for me, but he does 
say such queer things. I wonder what he 
meant by a ‘give day?’” 

“A what?” asked Mr. Randall, who was 
busy with the evening paper. 

“A ‘give day.’” Mrs. Randall repeated. 

“T don’t know,” he replied carelessly. 
“Boys get funny notions.” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Randall never did know 
about their youngest son’s first give day 
and how it turned out, but Eddie told old 
Jonas all about it the next afternoon. 

“And you were right, Mr. Jonas,” he 
concluded. ‘Giving is lots more fun than 
getting. I’m going to try to make every 
day a give day as long as ever I live.” 

Old Jonas nodded his head sagely. He 
didn’t have to say anything. Eddie knew 
that he approved. It takes these lame fel- 
lows that have to sit around a lot to under- 
stand each other. 
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F you follow 

the dusky 

track of the 

twilight as it 
tiptoes around the 
world, in land after 
land, you and the 
twilight together 
will steal upon a 
little circle of chil- 
dren gathered to- 
gether about the 
knees of a story- 
teller.” Thus beau- 
tifully and truly 
Nora Archibald 
Smith, in ‘‘The 
Children of the 
Future,’’ pictures 
for us the story- 
hunger of children 
the world over. “It 
may be where the 
stars are lighting 
their tapers in the 
deep sky above the 
desert sands,” she 
continues; “it may 
be by the flickering 
blubber lamp in the 
ice hut; by the fire- 
fly’s torch in the 


green gloom of the FROM A COPLEY PRINT, COPYRI.HT RY CURTIS & CAMERON, BOSTON 


addressed to the 
imagination, be 
cause it interprets 
life, because it sat- 
isfies a thirst for 
knowledge, a love 
for novelty, a 
healthy curiosity; or 
because, as Froebel 
says, it arouses the 
inner life of the lis- 
tener, and the flow 
of the story carries 
him out of himself, 
whereby he learns 
to measure himself 
more truly? Nora 
Smith says it is first, 
perhaps, the fact 
that the story in- 
terprets life, won- 
derfu!, mysterious, 
fascinating life, and 
places in the child’s 
hand a sort of tele- 
scope, through 
which he eagerly 
‘peers into the world 
across the threshold 
of his nursery. 
From the earliest 
days mothers have 
instinctively told 


tropic forest, where 
the feathery bam- 
boos wave and the 
tea-plant blossoms 
are white; or by the 
wigwam blaze on 


“ Nancy,” by M. H. Bancroft 


Around the world as bedtime comes the Nancys, Gretchens, 

Helens, and the rest turn reluctantly from the quiet hour with 

mother and their story-books. If the hour has been wisely spent, 
the day will work a distinct advance in each child's life 


stories.to their 
children, but as they 
have learned the 
reasons for the use 
of the story in ed- 
ucation they have, 


the lonely prairie. . 

“Earth is encircled with this vast com- 
pany of story-tellers, nightly surrounded by 
their little ones, black, and white, and red, 
and brown, and yellow; their: eager, up- 
turned faces and eloquent voices all utter- 
ing the same plea, ‘Tell us a story! Oh, 
tell us a story!’” 

So it is, so it has been, so shall it always 
be, for the love of stories is inherent in the 
race. What is the secret of this charm in 
the story? Does it captivate because it is 


more and more, ex- 
perienced the value in their difficult work 
of so delightful a handmaiden. Every 
child, whether normal or abnormal, will 
listen to a story. Every child who lis- 
tens will carry with him a seed of thought 
from the telling of that story. Thus one 
sees the necessity of selecting wisely, of 
seeing that the child hears what he can 
incorporate in his own experience, that 
his originality is stimulated, that his self- 
activity is developed, that his imagi- 
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nation is cultivated, and, above all, that his 
social sense is kept normal, so that he will 
not go heedlessly along trusting only to his 
own way of acting, clinging to his own way 
of thinking, regardless of the world experi- 
ence by which all children must eventually 
be governed. This can be done easily 
through telling stories of the right kind. 
We can not teach a child by precepts, but 
the same truth can be molded into an inter- 
esting story which will have a wonderful 
effect upon the mind. Such a story must 
seem true, whether the facts really occurred 
or not; it must not be too long; it must 
be clothed in good language, well-chosen, 
fitting words, and must, above all, hold 
matter that will seize the child’s interest. 
Through these narratives the child is con- 
fronted with situations quite new to him, 
but upon which he must unconsciously pass 
judgment while he listens or thinks them 
over afterward. Thus, he strengthens his 
ideals and shows, as Hamilton Mabie says, 
that he is learning the lessons which uni- 
versal life has learned, and pieces out his 
limited experience with the experience of 
humanity. You may spend hours trying 
to influence your child to see the moral 
influence of a good action, when a simple 
story, well-told, containing .the funda- 
mental -truth of your homily, would do it 
in a few minutes; for it is a pleasant thing 
for children to wander through story-land. 

A mother who knows her child can well 
adapt the stories available and make them 
fit the hearer, shortening here, lengthen- 
ing there, inserting from time to time the 
facts she wants to impress. Indeed, she 
needs few suggestions and will readily see 
the value of using this method to train her 
child informally and without taxing his 
health and happiness. To the mother who 
does not know her child, and who “sees 
darkly” through the maze of educational 
advice offered everywhere, I can say only: 
still tell the stories, keep on trying this 
plan, and in time you will know your child 
more intimately and become better ble 
to “live with him,” as Froebel asks us to do. 
Get a good story-book to help you, seek 
out the stories that combine a lesson with 
action and interest; find a book that tells 
the child how children do in other lands, 
how they scrub their wooden shoes in some 
countries, how they ride to school in a chair 
or on the back of a donkey, in others, how 
they carve their own wooden toys, eat with 
chop-sticks, and play at clown and fairy on 


carnival days. Think of the stories of 
field life that give the little ones so much 
pleasure. All mothers and teachers hear 
the cry for “just one more,” when telling 
these. How bewitching are tales of animals 
and of fairies, of the tiny creatures of field 
and garden! Clara Pierson’s story of “‘The 
Grasshopper Who Wouldn’t Be Scared” 
is a favorite; and narratives of pupils who 
have befriended stray crickets, wounded 
birds, exhausted butterflies, hairy cater- 
pillars, which in time became butterflies, 
together with thousands of other stories 
equally attractive and instructive, may be 
used to develop fancy, observation, and 
numberless childlike traits that are the 
foundation of strong manhood and woman- 
hood. Is it not: worth while? Watch the 
children seek Mother Nature, the most 
wonderful and tireless of story-tellers, and 
learn from their questions and speculations, 
if you do not already know, just how to tell 
a story and in what way to catch and hold 
your children’s interest. Froebel says: 
“Wouldst thou know how to teach the 
child? Observe him, and he will show you 
what to do.” 

The test of a really good story is the 
children’s interest in hearing it again and 
again. New stories will not make them 
forget the charm of their old favorites. 
Thus we have a tool for repeating our 
efforts to teach a lesson in this gentle way. 
Hans Andersen has no rival in power to 
charm and yet elevate the tastes and 
sympathies of childhood. Both in language 
and spirit the stories are models. Selfish- 
ness and cruelty appear in them as they do 
in life, with no gloss to make them attrac- 
tive. His stories meet Ruskin’s require- 
ments for a child’s story: they are sweet 
and sad. Modern psychology recognizes 
in such stories the earliest, the simplest, and, 
so far as moral influence is concerned, the 
most universally effectual means of im- 
pressing upon a new generation the lessons 
that have been learned by those who have 
gone before, thus shaping human conduct 
and character. Dr. Edward Porter St. John 
says it is almost the only method to use 
with very young children, that story-telling 
has had its fixed place in the education of 
the race; that, long before teachers or text- 
books appeared, instruction was given in 
story form to the children who grouped 
about the mother’s knee; that youths, 
gathered about their elders before the 
evening camp-fire, thrilled to the story of 
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FROM A COPLEY PRINT, COPYRIGHT BY CURTIS & CAMERON, 


“The End of the Day.” by Sargeant Kendall 


“Tell me a story, Mother.” is one of the commonest requests, its granting one of the greatest joys of child~ 

hood; for it is a curious fact that every child will listen to a story. The possibilities for instruction 

and training in this childish bent none can measure, but unfortunately the fruits of story-telling are 

not always beneficial. For that side of the problem the reader is referred to “The Fairy Tale and Your 
Child,” by H. Addington Bruce, on page 325 of this issue 
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old deeds of valor and braced their souls to 
vie with the heroes who had won the ad- 
miration of their fathers’ fathers. Modern 
mothers, not knowing why they do it, use 
the same magic to gain the same ends. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall says: 

“Stories are the natural soul-food of 
children, their native air and vital breath; 
but our children are too often either story- 
starved or charged with ill-chosen or ill- 
adapted twaddle tales... Let me tell 
the stories,” he continues, “‘and I care not 
who writes the text-books.” 

Professor Sully, the eminent English 
psychologist, says that a child who does 
not want to play and cares nothing for 
the marvels of story-land would surely be 
regarded as queer and not. just what a 
child ought to be. A new world is opened 
up to children by the stories read and told 
to them, a world which is all strange and 
far away from the nursery, where they sit 
and listen, but in which they manage in a 
sense to live and make a new home. Our 
words have a way of calling up in children’s 
minds very vivid and very real images of 
things, images quite unlike those which are 
called up in the minds of most older people. 
This magic power of a word to summon the 
corresponding image has a good deal to do 
with a child’s intense way of realizing his 
stories, but the passionate interest in stories 
means more than this. It means that the 
little brain is wondrously deft at disen- 
tangling our rather hard language and 
reducing the underlying ideas to an intel- 
ligible simplicity. A mother, when reading 
a poem to her boy of six, ventured to 
remark, “I’m afraid you can’t understand 
it,dear.”” For which she got this reply, “Oh, 
yes, I can very well if only you would not 
explain.” He resented the explaining be- 
cause it interrupted his own secret art of 
“making something” out of our words. 

Sara Wiltse tells us that there is no bad 
habit, no wrong tendency, or weak point, 
that may not be attacked or mastered by 
a right use of the story; that there is no 
fact in nature, or principle of right, which 
may not be treated in the form of a story. 

The prerequisite of all education is the 
interest of the student. It is the business 
of the educator to give something that will 
interest as well as instruct. When we find 
out what the child’s natural interest is, we 
may utilize it for teaching him without his 
knowing that he is being taught. We 
should make use of every scrap of his inter- 


est rather than waste time trying by less 
effective means to influence and train the 
child. Such educational engineering is not 
easy, but it is very profitable. When in- 
terest inspires them, children learn much 
more quickly what we think they should 
know than when we try to teach them these 
things directly. They will find out things 
for themselves, and develop naturally, if 
given as complete a freedom as is possible. 
Meanwhile the good teacher or mother will 
study their activities and prepare the 
environment required for self-education. 

A concrete instance of this can be found 
in the record of a child studied some years 
ago, who was found to be able to read and 
write before any one supposed that he had 
acquired even the beginnings of these arts. 
How had he done it? He had been allowed 
the free use of pencils, paper, blunt scissors, 
blocks, forms, and so on, and had a story 
book of ‘A Frog He Would A-Wooing Go,” 
which he carried about daily, repeating 
to himself from, memory the entire story, 
until, no doubt, he became so thoroughly 
familiar with the appearance of the letters 
that he recognized them everywhere he 
saw them. By dint of questions asked, 
which were always answered, he probably 
found out the name of each letter. By use 
of pencil and paper he copied them often 
enough to remember them. And thus, 
step by step, he worked it out himself, 
beginning with his pet story-book. 

We should put into more thorough prac- 
tise Piato’s beautiful philosophy for the 
natural development of our children, trust- 
ing nature to do the work we so often try 
to usurp, and contenting ourselves to 
become the unobserved observers and guides 
of these little groping feet and fingers, 
which are intent to study out for them- 
selves as well as they can the pleasantest 
paths in life. Thus must our little ones 
learn, through individual experience, that 
happiness comes only by living in harmony 
with the laws that govern all nature and 
mankind. 


One of the best books on telling stories 
is by Sara Cone Bryant. It is called 
“How to Tell Stories to Children.” She 
has also written a book called, ‘‘Stories to 
Tell to Children.” ‘Stories and Story- 
Telling,” by Edward Porter St. John, is a 
valuable guide for mothers. A volume 
called ‘The Children’s Reading,” by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott, gives many sugges- 








Mrs. Louise Hogan 


tions, also a long list of books with the 
names of publishers and prices. Miss 
Olcott’s work with the Children’s Library 
in Pittsburg is well known and she speaks 
with authority. ‘The Jataka Tales,” re- 
told by Ellen C. Babbitt, is a great favorite 
with children. Clara Dillingham Pierson’s 
“Among the Meadow People” is fascinating. 
Then there are “Kindergarten Stories and 
Morning Talks,” by Sara E. Wiltse; “True 
Bird Stories,” by Olive Thorne Miller; 
“Telling Bible Stories,” by Louise Seymour 
Houghton; “Nature Myths and Stories for 
Little Children,” by Flora J. Cooke; “The 
Story Hour,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin and 
Nora A. Smith, and “In the Child’s World,” 
by Emilie Poulsson. These books will make 
a very good foun- 
dation for a. moth- 
er’s story-telling 
library. 

The following ex- 
ample of a simple 
story that will in- 
terest any little 
child of kinder- 
garten or primary- 
school age, will help 
to show the mother 
who is interested 
in this phase of 
education just how 
she may make use 
of any pretty fancy that comes to her mind 
to carry her message. 

There was once a little girl who liked to 
play all day in the garden among the flowers 
and birds. She said they talked to her. 

One day her mother said, ‘‘ You are old 
enough now, Amy, to do a little work, and 
you must begin early to be industrious.” 

“Oh mamma! I do not like to work; 
may I not go in the woods and play before 
I begin to work?” 

“As I have nothing ready for you to do 
just now, you may go for a little while,” 
said her mother. 

So Amy ran out of doors. A pretty gray 
squirrel ran across her path, and she called 
to him, saying, ‘Dear Squirrel, you have 
nothing to do but play and eat nuts, have 
you?” 

“Yes,” said the Squirrel, “I have a large 
family to support, and I am busy laying 
up nuts for the winter, so I can not stop to 
play with you.” 

Then a bee came buzzing by. Amy said, 
“Little Bee, do you have any work to do?” 


Mrs. Hogan will be glad to write 
to any mother who is in need of 
expert advice on the care and feed- 
ing of her children. She will not 
prescribe medicines—that must be 
left to a doctor who can be con- 
sulted in person; but if you are 
puzzled about anything else, Mrs. 
Hogan can help you. 
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“Tt seems to me I have no time for any- 
thing but work, getting honey, and making 
the honeycomb.” 

Amy then saw an ant carrying a crum 
of bread. “Is not that crum too heavy 
for you? I wish you would drop it and play 
with me.” 

“Tt is heavy, but I am too glad to get it 
to be unwilling to carry it; but I will stop 
long enough to tell you about a lazy day 
we once had. Our house was destroyed, 
and I was too lazy to help rebuild it; 
and I said to my brothers, ‘Let us go 
and travel; perhaps we shall find a 
house ready-made; perhaps the butterflies 
will play with us.’ We traveled a long 
way, but we found no ready-made house, 
and at last we were 
obliged to build 
one for ourselves. 
Since then we have 
been contented 
to do all the work 
that we find neces- 
sary.” The ant 
then picked up the 
crum of bread and 
hurried away. 

Amy sat down 
on a stone and 
thought, “It seems 
to me all crea- 
tures have some 
work to do, and they seem to like it; but I 
do not believe flowers have anything to do.” 

So she walked up to a red poppy, and said, 
“Beautiful red poppy, do flowers work?” 

“Of course we do,” said the poppy. “I 
have to take great care to gather all the 
red rays the good sun sends down to me, 
and I must keep them ii my silken petals 
for you to use, and the green rays must 
be untangled and held by my glossy leaves, 
and my roots must drink water, my flowers 
must watch the days not to let the seed- 
time pass by. Ah, my child, I assure you 
we are a busy family, and that is why we 
are so happy.” 

Amy walked slowly homeward and said 
to her mother: “‘The squirrels, bees, ants, 
and even the flowers have something to do. 
I am the only idle one; please give me some 
work to do.” Then her mother brought her 
a towel to hem, which she had begun so 
long before that she had quite forgotten it. 
She worked very faithfully and grew to be 
an industrious woman, never forgetting 
that work makes us happier than idleness. 


In October Mrs. Hogan will discuss the possibilities and the necessities of an adequate school lunch. 
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SHREWD-LOOK- \ 
ING woman who 
was examining W 
with unusual care ‘ 
a piece of lawn which she 
had succeeded in extracting 
from a bargain-counter at- 
tracted my attention recently, 
and 1 paused to watch her. 
After a moment she tossed it 
back on the table and edged her 
way out of the crowd. I sum- 
moned up courage. “Would 
you mind telling me,” I asked, 
“whether that lawn really is a 
bargain, and if not, why not?” 
Her calm gaze met mine. 
“What would you be wanting 
it for?” she counter-queried. 
“Why—” I stammered, trying 
to recall the enticing list of uses 
set forth in the advertisement of the sale, 
“for dresses, or blouses, or little girls’ frocks, 
or underwear, or—or for a lining.” 
“Tt’s a bad buy for any of those things,” 
said this wise shopper. “’Bout the only 
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By Beatrice Denison 


“Nothing is so rare today as the fine habit of making much of 
with brains is worth five dollars in every place where dollars are 
“The Business of Being a Woman.” 

the subject discussed by Mrs, Denison. 


Miss Tarbell’s remarks 
Dozens and 
chases of fabrics are made every year 
by every housewife, and in 

nearly every one she could 

save from a few cents to 
several dollars if she 
knew what she was buy- 
ing. It was to help her 
save when buying cot- 
ton goods that this ar- 
ticle was written. 


Typical scenes in 

—_ “de land ob cotton’ — 
the colored ““mammy'™ with the pay for her 
day's pickings,’ the snowy bolls being hauled 
from the field, a bale of the ginned cotton 
ready for shipment. The next stage is the 
mill, from which, after various transforma- 
tions, the cotton goes to the store-counter. and 
thence into “my lady's gown, or one of the 
other puzzling bits of apparel she chooses 

to wear 


thing it’s fit for is slip-covers 
for hanging away clothes, 
and I don’t know but it’s so 
thin ’twould let the dust through. It’s no 
good for dresses, or shirt-waists, or linings, 
because when you draw your fingers under- 
neath it, the threads slip, and the stuff looks 
squee-gee. D’you understand?” I did. 
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Author of “The One-Armed Man 
Gets a Job,” etc. 


little. One dollar mixed 
used,” says Ida Tarbell in 
apply with special force to 
even hundreds of pur- 
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“Feeling’’ is the one universal method of testing fabrics, and it is a good 
method if properly done. The picture shows how to do it; the article 
tells why. The counting-glass at the right is to be used to ascertain 
the number of threads to the square-inch. This often tells, if not the 
whole story, at least enough of it to warn the intending purchaser 


“That means a loose weave,” she explained. 
“No garment will keep its shape if the 
weaving’s poor. Then, there weren’t any 
pinholes along its edges; when you don’t 
find them, you can be sure the goods wasn’t 
stretched carefully enough when it was 
being ‘finished.’ You can count on its 
shrinking when it’s washed.. You see,’’ she 
explained, ‘I worked in a cotton-mill before 
I married, so I’m on to all these tricks. 
And the stuff felt too slippery, too,” she 
added, “and that means ’twould be awfully 
flimsy after washing.” And she nodded 
good-by. : 

The ignorance of fabrics, so evident in 
this bargain-table crowd, is the chief cause 
of wasteful buying. Through this unper- 
ceived leak the family purse is being con- 
stantly drained. During the last hundred 
years the American man’s ability to acquire 
wealth has vastly increased; the American 
woman’s ability to spend it wisely has not. 
When the home-maker of today is taken 
to task for her extravagance, she loads the 
responsibility upon that modern scapegoat, 
the high cost of living. There is one bur- 


pc aie 
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den, however, which that 

heavy-laden beast should 

not be forced to carry, 

viz: the waste that comes from buying 
unreliable materials. 

True economy does not consist in stingi- 
ness nor in miserly self-denial. It is, on the 
contrary, spending one’s money judiciously. 
All big business enterprises are working out 
this idea, employing efficiency experts to 
standardize their output, watch for leaks, 
and test the value-getting power of every 
disbursement. The alert housekeeper has 
been following this example in purchasing 
her food-supplies. She has campaigned 
against short measures and false weights, 
and availed herself of the knowledge offered 
by the pure-food investigation. It is now 
time for her to enter on another important 
campaign. Let her force the manufacturer 
to make only reliable goods. Her ignorance 
is his opportunity. 

A cotton-manufacturer in New England 
acknowledged to me that his mill put out 
thousands of yards of a certain fabric every 
month for the “cutting-up trade.” “It’s a 
napped goods,” he said, ‘“‘and looks well to 
the careless observer, but it’s so coarse and 
thin you could shoot peas through it. Nat- 
urally, we don’t put our label on it.” 
Several buyers of cotton goods for large 
retail stores expressed themselves to me in 
this way: ‘“‘What’s the tse in telling the 
woman shopper anything more about 
fabrics than she knows now? We will ad- 
vise her what to buy. This getting her too 
wise and critical is not what we want.” 
Obviously! For if women really know how 
to judge the quality of fabrics, the retail 
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merchant can not unload upon them cheap 
and untrustworthy stock. 

The idea of cheapness is a will-o’-the-wisp 
tempting the ignorant shopper into the 
morass of wasteful buying. ‘‘Cheap”’ buy- 
ing is a real menace to the growth of the 
savings-bank account, for “cheap” sheets 
and pillow-cases, “cheap” dresses and un- 
derwear, all have to be replaced with ex- 
travagant frequency. They look well when 
new, less so after they are washed, and then, 
in a comparatively short time, they “drop 
into holes,” as the phrase goes. The ap- 
parently fragile trimming is often about 
all that remains behind. 

This tendency of the material to go to 
pieces even more 
quickly than the 
lace and embroidery 


Woman argues that her work has no of _ it. 
relation to the state. 


Buying Cottons 

brand, “‘out-of-style,” will be upon them. 
Bordered goods, dress-robe patterns, ma- 
terials with a very pronounced stripe or de- 
sign, are all hazardous investments. 

That fashion and not intrinsic value sky- 
rockets the price of these fancy weaves was 
recently acknowledged by a cotton-manu- 
facturer. He was speaking of “gabardine,”’ 
the season’s favorite. “Why, do you 
know,” he said, “it’s the same old imita- 
tion cotton serge that we’ve been making 
and selling to retailers in small towns in the 
South and West for years? It never would 
‘go’ in the large cities, but now that it’s 
been given this new French name of the 
woolen goods so popular this spring, we 

can’t make enough 
Naturally, 


Her failure. to when the supply gets 


proves that various 
adulterants were 
used to give it a 
deceptive “finish,” 
and that the filling 
or woof of the cloth 
was probably of low- 
grade cotton; that 
is, made from the 
short fibers which 
are separated from 
the long, strong 
fibers in carding the 
raw cotton. First- 
class mills sell these 
short fibers as waste; 
other mills make 
them into an inferior 
“filling” yarn which 


see that relation costs this country 
heavily. Her concern is with retail 
prices. If she does her work intelli- 
gently, she follows and studies every 
fluctuation of price in standards. , She 
also knows whether she is receiving the 
proper quality and quantity; and yet 
so poorly have women discharged their 
obligations that dealers for years have 
been able to manipulate prices practi- 
cally to please themselves, and as for 
quality and quantity we have the scan- 
dals of American woolen goods, of food- 
adulteration and false measures. No 
one of these things could have come 
about in this country if woman had taken 
her business as a consumer with any- 
thing like the seriousness with which man 
takes his as a producer.—/da Tarbell. 


short, the price goes 
up. It’s our chance 
—and the retailer’s 
—and we both take 
it.” This is an ex- 
cellent _ illustration 
of the way in which 
ignorance of the real 
value of a fabric 
plays the buyer into 
the hand of the 
merchant. 

There are several 
ways in which the 
shopper of fabrics 
may learn how to 
spend her money 
more wisely. The 
first one will remind 


is so tender that it 

frequently breaks as the shuttle flies 
back and forth weaving it into the warp. 
And although the weaver deftly joins the 
breaks, the result is no better for the dura- 
bility of the fabric than a weak link is for 
the strength of a chain. 

An easy way for the shopper of moderate 
income to waste her money is to spend it on 
the elaborate or fancy-weave materials 
which happen to be the particular favorites 
of fashion for the season. Their popularity 
is what enables the manufacturer and the 
retailer to charge more than they are worth. 
Some of them, of course, are expensive to 
make, requiring specially constructed looms 
and months of preparatory work. The 
danger in buying fabrics which are the fad 
of the season is that next year’s fashion will 
make their inflated values collapse. The 


the reader of the 
story about Mark Twain, who was asked 
to give his advice on the forming of a 
good library. He thought a moment and 
then said, “Well, a magnificent library 
can be formed by leaving out the works 
of Jane Austen.” In like manner it may 
be said that the best way to buy cotton 
fabrics is not to buy—at bargain sales. 
“A genuine bargain sale of cotton fab- 
rics,” said a textile expert recently, “is a 
rare thing. This is especially true of the 
plain-weave, all-white goods—Swisses, cam- 
brics, lawns, muslins—for they can be car- 
ried over from one season to the next. If 
‘startling reductions’ are offered in this 
class of goods, the shopper may feel pretty 
sure that the fabric is not as represented. 
A sale of colored cottons usually means one 
of two things: either the popularity of the 
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The quality of some goods is 
self-evident, and the purchaser 
has only herself to blame if they 
do not wear up to her expecta- 
tions. The piece at the top is 
loosely woven as compared with 
the one at the side, which costs 
only a few cents more than the 
other, but will long outwear it. 
The cheaper fabric has a legiti- 
mate place if it is bought 
for just what it is : 
by those who 

can afford it 
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Just one of the dozens 

of chapters in the romance of 

cotton. The “warper girl” is on the lookout for threads 
broken in winding the warp onto the “beam. Each of the 
spools in the background holds about one mile of thread 


material is on the wane—though this fact 
is known only to those in the trade—or else 
the quality is not what it seems to be; per- 
haps the colors are not fast or the weaving 
1S So poor that the garment won’t keep its 


shape. Goods whose value has depreciated 

are not really the ‘bargain’ which the glit- 

tering advertisement claims they are. ‘Be- 

ware the Bargain Sale’ ought to be a house- 

hold motto.” So speaks the efficiency ex- 

pert of modern business. His words are 
well worth heeding. 

Every woman knows the curious spell that 

is cast by the sight and sound and feel of a 

crowd, all eagerly 

buying something 

which at first 

glance seems at- 

tractive. It takes 

a certain judicial 

strength of char- 

acter to resist the 

influence of the 

crowd and to de- 

cide about the pur- 

chase solely on the 

merits of the goods. 

Fortunately, the 

woman who wants 

to be a better judge 

of cottons can easily 

learn how to test 

in an amateur way, 

and how to con- 

serve the standard or 

staple weaves. And as 

these comprise the 

materials which 

must stand the 

hardest wear, 

such as sheetings, 

muslins, cam- 

brics, nainsooks, 

percales, lawns, 

ginghams, 

chambrays, 

and shirt- 

ings, a bet- 

ter knowl- 

edge of 

their real 

value will 

mean 

money 

in the 

purse. 

It is not 

sO easy, 

nor so 

necessary, to analyze the fancy 

weaves like cotton brocades, 

cotton chinchillas, diagonals, embroidered 

all-overs, and so on, for they are used chiefly 
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for dresses which do not have to go to the 
laundry every week. 

The one immemorial rule for testing a 
fabric is by “feeling” it. Yet it is not 
every one who has a highly developed sense 
of touch. Curiously enough, language does 
not lend itself readily to the description of 
the subtle differences in the “feel’’ of an ob- 
ject. There are certain general adjectives 
which apply to the feel of a textile, but the 
delicate gradations which are apparent to 
the nerves of the fingers elude description. 
A great deal may be done, however, to edu- 
cate one’s finger-tips. In the first place, in 
examining any cotton fabric, it should be 
held correctly. It should not merely be 
pinched or rubbed between the thumb and 
first two fingers, as is usually done. The 
first three fingers should be placed under- 
neath the cloth and drawn slowly and firmly 
toward the thumb, 
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lawns and cambrics are too slippery. This 
means that they have been too highly cal- 
endered in the making, and will become 
sleazy when washed. Swiss, which often 
masquerades under the name of its first 
cousin, organdy, because it can thus be sold 
at a greater profit, can be detected by the 
fact that one side is not quite so smooth as 
the other. Organdy feeis the same on both 
sides. The way to test all nap goods, such 
as outing-flannel, flannelet, and the like, is 
to take hold of it near the selvage with both 
hands and give it a quick, hard, little pull. 
If it is too tender to give satisfactory wear, 
it will break near the selvage. All nap 
goods are made by passing plain-weave 
cloth over successive cylinders covered with 
fine, wire teeth, which pick up the fibers of 
the filling yarn, or woof, roughening them 
up until the little fibers stand up, the way 
a cat’s fur does 


which is simply help- 
ing to hold the cloth. 
The duty of “feel- 
ing” is not assigned 
tothe thumb. This 
is the way in which 
textile appraisers 
take hold of the fab- 
ric they are examin- 
ing. Some of them 
use ground pumice 
to keep the finger- 


The production of shoddy cloth, cot- 
ton, laces, cheap furniture, what is it 
but a waste of labor and material? 
Time, money, and strength which might 
have been turned to producing things of 
permanent value have been spent on 
things which had no goodness in them, 
things which, because of their lack of 
integrity and soundness, must be for- 
ever duplicated, instead of freeing in- 
dustry to go ahead producing other good 
and permanent things.—/da Tarbell. 


when stroked the 
wrong way. The 
manufacturer’s de- 
sire to give this class 
of goods a very rich, 
fleecy effect fre- 
quently leads to 
over-napping, which 
makes the cloth too 
tender for much 
wear. The strain 
from this over- 


tips more sensitive. 

An excellent way to increase one’s knowl- 
edge of cottons is to obtain samples of first- 
class materials in the standard weaves, and 
study them. All large retail dry-goods 
stores maintain an efficient staff of clerks 
to attend to requests for samples, and wel- 
come the opportunity to acquaint the pub- 
lic with their wares. By comparing these 
guaranteed goods with samples from cheap, 
less reliable shops, the student of fabrics 
will add very definitely to her knowledge. 
In experimenting with different grades of 
the same kind of material, in closely ob- 
serving the feeling of weight, firmness, soft- 
ness, smoothness, elasticity, harshness, and 
stiffness, a host of interesting and delicate 
differences will be perceived. 

In judging sheetings or the heavier mus- 
lins, the educated finger-tips will soon dis- 
tinguish between light and heavy, and will 
detect, to a certain extent, the presence of 
the too abundant starch or pipe-clay, which 
is often put in to give the cloth a rich 
“body.” It will be possible to tell* when 


napping is most 
apparent near the selvage. 

We all know that most silks made today 
are tremendously over-weighted with tin, 
zinc, glue, or iron, but we have not real- 
ized that there are parallel over-weighting 
abuses in the cotton industry. The heavier 
fabrics like duck, piqué, sheetings, Indian- 
head, and others are frequently made to 
look rich and strong by loading them with 
starch of several kinds, China clay, chloride 
of magnesium, chloride of zinc, chalk, gyp- 
sum, and so on. Sometimes the adulterant 
can be detected by scratching the cloth 
carefully with the finger-nail; sometimes it 
can be tasted with the tip of the tongue. 
By putting on a pair of black cotton gloves 
and rubbing the suspected material between 
the hands, one can often discover the white 
filling. 

If too much stiffening glue is used, crush- 
ing the goods in the hand will result in 
wrinkles that will not smooth out. To dis- 
cover whether the goods is of even weave, 
grasp it between the thumb and finger of 
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Economy and the height of fashion never 
go together. A cheap imitation always 
looks the part. and the better quality out- 
lasts its popularity. The stripes of this 
year will look out of place on the woman 
who wears them next year. Those who 
must economize should resist the tempta- 
tion that lies in fancy weaves 


each hand and pull it first 
one way and then the other. 
If it is badly woven, it will 
stretch out of shape 
easily. And if, by 
pushing either the 
warp or the woof 
with the finger-nail, 
the threads slip, the 
consumer may know 
that the garment 
made from this goods 
will be likely to strain 
at the seams. 

As a rule, however, 
the adulterants used 
for weighting can be 
more accurately de- 
tected by simple 
chemical tests than 
by the sense of touch. 
Some of these tests 
can be made in the 
kitchen. One of the 
simplest ways to dis- 
cover the amount of 
adulterant used in the 
“finishing” of a fabric 
is to boil a sample 
first in distilled water for one hour, then 
in a one-percent caustic-soda solution, then 
in a one-percent hydrochloric-acid solution. 
After the three hours of boiling, wash and 
dry the fabric, and the result will show 
the amount of pure cotton-fiber. To find 
out whether perspiration will change the 
color of a fabric, immerse a sample in warm 
acetic acid and dry without rinsing. Lactic 
acid, which is found in sour milk, in the fer- 
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This cotton serge now parades under the name of 
““gabardine,”” and sells at a greatly inflated price—proof 
that women are often victims as well as slaves of fashion, 
and that popular estimation is not a sure indication of 
- intrinsic value 
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mented juice of beet- 
root, ‘and also in fer- 
mented rice water, is the 
Government’s test for 
perspiration-proof ma- 
terials. To test a fabric 
suspected of be- 

— ing part 

= cotton 

> a and 
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his is the way 

ee the patterns are made. 
The “drawing in” girl sits here 
day after day and pulls each of 
the thousands of warp-threads 
through the proper eye in the 
“harness. Patience. concentra- 
tion, and dexterity in goodly 

measure must all be hers 


part linen, boila 
sample, which has been 
partly fringed out, in a 
strong caustic-soda so- 
lution; the linen will 
become much darker 
than the cotton. Sun- 
light through glass is 
the best tést for the 
permanency of colors 
in cretonne or uphols- 
tery cotton prints. 

In discovering 
whether a fabric has 
been “‘filled,”’ boiling a 
sample of the goods 
will, in some cases, be a real aid. One large 
and flourishing cotton-mill uses thousands of 
pounds of macaroni every month for weight- 
ing its heavy fabrics, because macaroni can 
be bought for two or three cents a pound 
when raw cotton is costing, perhaps, ten 
cents a pound. The durability of macaroni 
in the wash-tub needs no comment. 

In the study of fabrics, the “look” of a 
material is almost as important as the 


me 
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“feel,” but unless the naked eye is aided by 


a magnifying-glass, much that should be 
seen will go unobserved. The best aid in 
the study of textiles is a counting-glass, a 
small magnifying-glass which can be bought 
for twenty-five cents from almost any dealer 
in optical goods. This fascinating little in- 
strument is especially helpful in the analysis 
of the plain-weave fabrics mentioned earlier 
in this article. They are fortunately all very 
much alike in their basic construction, and 
differ but little until after they are “fin- 
ished.” Some are made soft by waxes, oils, 
or fats; some are beetled, singed, or napped; 
some are stiffened, or given a gloss, by the 
use of mucilage, starch, farina, or gum. A 
certain amount of ‘‘sizing”’ is necessary in 
order to give the yarn smoothness and to 
strengthen it for the strain of weaving. It 
is the abuse, not the legitimate use of the 
process of sizing which results in untrust- 
worthy fabrics. 

With this counting-glass the woman who 
is ambitious for knowledge can learn the 
“count” of the fabric; that is, the number 
of threads or “picks”’ to the square-inch. 
It is by the “count” and the fineness and 
hardness of the twist of the yarn that textile 
experts determine the quality of cottons. 
The glass will also reveal the presence of 
adulterants, especially if the pieces, when 
looked at through the glass, are held over 
the clear white globe of a lighted lamp. 
Most counting-glasses magnify a quarter of 
an inch of the goods; the number of threads 
seen through this space multiplied by four 
will give the count. For print cloths the 
standard is 64-60, which means sixty-four 
threads of warp and sixty of woof to 
the square-inch. For shirtings the stand- 
ard is 84-80. 

And there are other tests to be made with 
this little glass. If the cloth is of good 
grade, the threads will show up clean and 
round; if short-fibered cotton and adulter- 
ants have been used, the cloth will have a 
thick, mussy look, and there will be fre- 
quent little tufts where the broken filling 
yarn has been joined. Through the glass 
the student of textiles should notice whether 
the yarn used for the filling or woof is heav- 
ier than that used for the warp (warp 
threads, by the way, run the same way as 
the selvage, up and down the material); if 
the filling yarn is the heavier, the strength 
of the fabric is impaired. It is a good plan 
to ravel a piece of the fabric by carefully 
picking out the filling threads and keeping 


them quite distinct from the warp threads. 
Sheetings and muslins which show a round 
thread, even though they are of somewhat 
open weave, will wash up heavier, and be- 
come firmer; the seemingly better piece will 
be flimsy after its sizing has washed away. 

The fourth way in which to buy more 
thriftily is to become acquainted with 
standard makes and their labels. But 
careless observation will not suffice, be- 
cause unscrupulous manufacturers some- 
times trade on well-established labels. An 
instance of this has been discovered re- 
cently. For three generations the ticking 
made by the Amoskeag Mills at Man- 
chester, N. H., hasbeen a household standby. 
In fact, ‘Ask Your Grandmother” is one of 
the labels of this manufactory. This famous 
ticking is labeled ‘‘Amoskeag A.C.A.” An 
inferior grade has appeared, advertised under 
the three initials, ‘‘A. C. A.,” its manufac- 
turer cleverly making use of the most easily 
remembered part of the valuable label. 

For economy’s sake it is important that 
the madras used for shirtings, dresses, and 
blouses should withstand hard washing. 
The manufacturer of a madras which is 
absolutely guaranteed not to fade is very 
proud of having achieved a lavender that 
is fast. We were watching the calendering 
of an exquisite lavender-striped madras. 
“This color won’t fade,” he said admiringly, 
“not if you wash it a thousand times!”’ 

Shades of lavender and heliotrope are 
usually known as fugitive colors. The 
reason why this particular madras _ will 
stand innumerable washings is that the 
cotton used in the colors is dyed in the raw 
stock, instead of being yarn-dyed. When 
cotton is not dyed until after it has been 
spun into yarn, there is usually an inner 
fiber which the dye does not penetrate. 
Therefore, the yarn is practically just 
painted over. But when the raw cotton 
is dyed, every bit of the fiber is penetrated. 
In making this guaranteed madras, the 
colored yarn is woven with unbleached 
cotton yarn, and, after the cloth is off the 
loom, it is put through a severe bleaching 
which changes the grayish, unbleached part 
into a dazzling whiteness. Colored stripes 
which can stand this bleaching may be sent 
to the laundry without fear. 

The woman of today prides herself, and 
rightly, on the fact that her sex has become 
an important and efficient wage-earner; the 
problem that faces her now is how to be- 
come an efficient wage-spender. 


Another article by Mrs. Denison on Buying Woolens will appear in an early issue. 
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Uncle Sam and the Bad Egg 


By Harvey W. Wiley and Anne L. Pierce 


' REVENTION rather than cure,” 
“Education instead of prosecu- 
tion,” are the slogans of the 
times. A recent circular letter 

sent to the food commissioners of all the 

States elicited the general response that 

sanitation and education covered the two 

most important features of their work. 

These have assumed a greater significance 

than the prosecution of food adulterators 

and misbranders, and are logically supple- 
mental to the good work of improving the 
food-supply. When Uncle Sam found out 
through his Bureau of Statistics that he 
was losing fifty million dollars a year in 
eggs, and from his police force, that some 
greedy, unscrupulous folk were selling 
rotten eggs, not to tanners, but to bakers, 
for the making of cheap cake for children, 
he called in his experts and said, “Stop it. 
The rotten egg can not be cured, it must 
be prevented. Food is scarce and prices 
are high. We can’t afford to throw away 
millions of dollars in eggs and then, throw 
good money after bad in legal prosecu- 
tions.” Then the egg was haled to the 
laboratory. The chemist and the bacteri- 
ologist gave him the third degree and, like 
most criminals, it was found difficult to 
tell just when a good egg began to be bad, 
and it appeared that it depended largely 
on how he was handled, especially in his 

youth, whether he turned out to be a 

“rotter” or not. Much had been laid at 

the door of the cold-storage man. But it 

developed that he only “held the bag”’ at 


the end of the line (until he could pass it 
on to the consumer); if he got a good egg 
he kept it in good condition. It was the 
farmer and his wife, who collected eggs in a 
leisurely way, exposed them to the sun, 
and brought them to market as conven- 
ience prompted, who started the trouble. 
Subsequent handlers all along the line, 
struggling to recoup their losses, and de- 
pending on the shell to conceal the chick 
until it could be seen and heard, passed the 
“bad egg” along. 

Seven years ago I realized that these 
conditions were intolerable and that the 
only way to better them was by capable 
and scientific study. Then I organized 
the food research laboratory with Dr. Mary 
E. Pennington in charge (confidentially, 
she is affectionately known to her fellow 
workers as “‘Auntie Sam”). A _ reserve 
force stayed in the laboratory to back up the 
work with test-tube and microscope, but 
the rank and file went out into the field to 
study actual conditions. Theoretical desk 
conclusions and preconceived notions were 
shelved, and things began to happen. At 
first, these “scientists at large” took up 
their abode in a packing establishment 
and proved that the proper candling of 
eggs, buying on a quality basis instead of 
by case-lots, and proper chilling and re- 
frigerating equipment, notwithstanding the 
initial expense, brought the satisfaction of 
conducting a profitable business under 
controlled conditions, instead of running a 
gambling house with eggs for chips! Then 
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the necessity for passing this information 
back to the farmer became urgent, and, as 
bulletins and correspondence courses were 
slow and unconvincing, a demonstration 
car was equipped, a regular egg-packing 
and chilling establishment on wheels was 
installed, with two egg-candling rooms, 
where the fitness of the egg to travel safely 
to market is determined before it starts, 
rather than afterward. ‘‘To candle, to 
grade, to chill, and then to sell,” this was 
the proposition that demonstrators in the 
car put up to the farmers and commission 
men, eleven thousand strong, who came 
from far and near to visit the car during 
its seven-thousand-mile journey. 

“Swat the rooster,’”’ was another funda- 
mental tenet of the egg-improvement cam- 
paign. Expense in feeding is saved, the 
infertile egg is just as good for food, and 
keeps a great deal better than a fertile one. 
Here the candler came into play, and the 
visitors were shown just the difference in 
the keeping-qualities of these two kinds of 
eggs. All who attend this summer school 
go home not only to practise but to spread 
their newly gained information. For it 
means an increased income from the eggs 
with no extra outlay except a little care 
mixed with intelligence. Everybody is 
better off, and the eggs are saved. 

Contrast this picture with another one. 
Only last February a conspiracy was dis- 
covered between certain wholesale egg 
men, in New York City, and dealers, in New 
Jersey, by which rotten eggs, denatured by 
spraying with a pine-tar oil, and marked, 
“for tanning purposes only,” were shipped 
to Jersey City, carefully washed off, broken 
into large cans, and sold in liquid form for 
seven cents a pound, less a two percent dis- 
count, to bakers for making the cheap cakes 
sold to five-and-ten-cent stores! After 
a sensational trial, seven of the men con- 
victed of deliberate connivance in this 
crime against the public health were sen- 
tenced to state’s prison for terms varying 
from three months to one year. 

Such outrageous acts as these are, of 
course, far removed from the legitimate 
freezing and drying of eggs in the sections 
of greatest production, where cracked eggs 
and others that would not stand long trans- 
portation to market in the shell in hot 
weather may be saved by prompt drying 
or freezing under sanitary conditions. But 
even here the greatest care must be exer- 
cised in candling and grading, and in in- 


spection by the breakers, to make sure that 
no spoiled eggs, that will infect the good 
ones, get into the can. It is here that the 
important constructive work has been done 
by the government in cooperating with the 
industry by coordinated work in the fac- 
tory and the laboratory, teaching the neces- 
sity for bacterial cleanliness, and all the de- 
tails of careful grading. Nothing is too 
small for attention and study, from the 
care of the fingers of the girl who does 
the breaking to the steam sterilization of 
the apparatus used. It is a pity that the 
unscrupulous, even vicious atts of the few 
should cast disrepute on an economic and 
wholesome product, but the vast improve- 
ment making in the prepawation of frozen 
and dried eggs for cooking-purposes will 
remove the stigma gradually from these 
products and the foods made from them. 

Ever since the days of Pliny and the first 
vears of the Christian era, there has been 
a dream of coaxing or inveigling the un- 
reasoning hen to lay eggs all the year round. 
Modern methods of mating and incubating 
have done something to extend the season 
of production, but instinct is still far in 
the lead of science, and the spring crop of 
eggs will continue for many years to ex- 
ceed by far that of any other season, 
though we may make some gains. This is 
the fundamental reason for cold storage: 
to conserve the over production of one sea- 
son to supplement the shortage of the next. 
Honestly and carefully supervised, cold 
storage is a great blessing. It is now living 
down the sins of the past, which included 
the storing of goods already passée and 
their sale as fresh foods, with the added 
tendency of the retailer to withdraw foods 
from storage and return them as the ca- 
prices of trade dictated, refrigeration often 
being lacking in the interim. 

We need sane cold-storage laws, uniform 
laws in the several states, and a unifying 
federal law to control interstate com- 
merce. Authorities differ as to the length 
of time that eggs should stay in storage, 
but nine months seems long enough 
from every point of view, as this would 
prevent bringing out last year’s eggs in the 
season of plenty, and be a deterrent to 
overloading the storage-houses and _ arti- 
ficially creating a scarcity in the time of 
plenty. It is generally agreed that in- 
spection should insure the storage of 
sound eggs only, and that when sold 
they should be labeled “cold storage,” 
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When properly looked 

after. eggs seldom become bad. 
Candling at the farmers gate, 
prompt shipment, and careful stor- 
age would have prevented the 
economic waste represented 


and dated. With a 

plan of this sort, 

the storage egg 

would come into its 
own—which would 

not be the estate of 

the fresh egg, but would 

be an honorable position. 

What of the housekeeper? Why 
should she be interested in allthis? Formany 
reasons. She needs to know what com- 
mercial conditions are, so as to buy intelli- 
gently, to discriminate between what is 
truly good and truly bad, and to get her 
money’s worth. She does not want to pay 
fresh-egg prices for cold-storage eggs. 
Neither does she want to discriminate 
against a good cold-storage egg in seasons of 
shortage in favor of a poorly handled, 
alleged fresh egg at higher prices. Just so 
long as the cold-storage egg must skulk 
and combat unjust prejudice, just so long 
do we defer the day when it will be sold 
under an accurate, dated label, on its own 
merits, and at a fair price. When the dried 
eggs and frozen eggs are properly pre- 
pared for cooking, their wider use will 
set free large numbers of eggs for eating- 
purposes, and so tend to equalize condi- 


below in the fifty 

dollars worth of eggs, thirty 
percent of a mornings receipts, 
that recently had to go from 
a wholesale house, not to the 
retailer, but to the dump 


tions and prices. 

The housekeeper 

can candle her 

eggs; a crude equip- 

ment consisting of a 

box with a light in one 

end and an oval hole in 

the other will illuminate the 

egg when held in front of the hole, so 
that its “true inwardness”’ can be discerned. 
Different characteristics appear when the 
search-light of the candler is thfown upon 
them. When fresh, the air cell at the end 
is small, and there is a diffused, even tint 
throughout. As the air space grows large, 
and flecks and dark rings appear, or the 
yolk settles down at the end, or becomes 
attached to the shell, old age and deterio- 
ration are indicated. Especially if the 
housekeeper contemplates putting down 
eggs in a ten percent solution of water- 
glass, which, as we have said before, keeps 
the egg for household purposes in a whole- 
some and palatable condition for six to 
twelve months, the eggs should be candled, 
never washed or floated, as this de- 
stroys the “bloom” of the shell, opens 
the pores, and greatly decreases the keep- 
ing-properties. Indeed, the bloom on 
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the egg is the only external 
guide to freshness that we 
have. The old lady who 
said that if you put an egg 
in water it would either sink 
or swim if it was fresh, she 
had forgotten which, had the 
matter just about right, as 
the plan of immersing eggs 
in water, or a salt-solution, 
to test their freshness, is a 
rather perilous one. The egg 
is heavier when laid than 
at any other time, because 
the air-chamber is smaller, 
but evaporation through 
the shell varies so greatly 
with conditions of temper- 
ature and humidity, that it 
is almost impossible to test 
the age of the egg with any 
accuracy by this method. 
At least the test will tell 
you whether it is strictly 
fresh or not. The brine 
used should contain from 


nine to ten percent of salt. 
The intelligent appreci- 
ation and support of the 
f 


buyer is essential to any food reform. Get 
out your candler and keep tab on your 
egg-supply and its quality. Buy in a dis- 
criminating way. The work that has been 
done by the government, and the trade, to 


Uncle Sam and the Bad Egg 
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At the left, a home candler—a kitchen-utensil every woman 

should have and use; above, the appearance in the machine of 

(upper left) a fresh egg. showing a diffused, even tint through- 

out; (upper right) a shrunken, but still eatable, egg with an in- 

creasing airspace at the large end; (lower left) a fungous. “spot” 

egg. seldom encountered in the kitchen; (lower right) a rotten 
egg. almost entirely black 


conserve and improve this valuable food 
product, deserves our heartiest support 
and appreciation. During the past winter, 
having eaten eggs at all periods of the 
winter and in all parts of the country, I have 
never had to send one back as being unfit 
for consumption. Ten years ago I should 
have ordered eggs from December to March 
with fear and trembling, realizing that per- 
haps half or two-thirds of those brought 
to me would be unfit for consump- 
tion. The work of sanitation has progressed 
admirably and has produced excellent re- 
sults. With the support, encouragement, 
and insistence of the American housewife, 
the egg-supply of the future will be assured. 





























Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, as well as sanitation and health, will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Most of them will probably be chiefly of personal interest and will receive an immediate an- 
swer, if the writer’s name and address are added. Occasionally, however, a matter of general 


POLISHED RICE AND BERIBERI 


In an article on beriberi it is stated that this disease results 
from eating food in which there is insufficient nutriment, 
such as polished rice. What is polished rice? Wherein does 
it differ from the rice usually sold in groceries? It is very 
important, I think, for the housewife to know the differ- 


ences in these rices. W. K. M., Maryland. 


Polished rice is the white rice ordinarily sold, 
from which the outer, brownish wrappings of the 
grain, containing notable amounts of mineral in- 
gredients and protein, have been removed by polish- 
ing. It is only the brown, whole rice, unhappily 
seldom seen on the market, which can be called 
“unpolished.” Our correspondent (and many 
others) is getting a somewhat distorted idea in re- 
gard’to the real cause of the danger in this matter. 
While the whole rice is more nutritious, more whole- 
some, and a better balanced ration in itself than the 
white rice, there is practically no danger of con- 
tracting beriberi from polished rice unless it forms 
the greater part of the ration for a considerable 
length of time, and the necessary protein and min- 
erals could not be obtained from the rest of the diet. 
If rice is only one factor, and milk, eggs, meat, 
whole wheat, and such foods, furnish those ingredi- 
ents of which the rice is deprived by polishing, there 
would be no specific danger. Nevertheless, I con- 
sider both whole rice and whole wheat much better 
foods than the refined forms, especially for the 
growing child, whose diet is less varied than that of 
the adult, and who especially needs growing materials. 
It isa dangerous business, this decorticating, debas- 
ing, and over-refining our natural foods. We may 
not be able to “make it up” in some other quarter. 


THE IRREPROACHABLE PRUNE 
I note that in your admirable book, roor Tests, no 


mention was made of prunes. Are there any brands of this 
fruit that are unsulfured? I would also like to know 
whether sulfured fruits lose their sulfur dioxid by boiling, 
and thus become less deleterious to health. 


B. L., Texas. 


Happily, prunes, by reason of their. dark color 
and the fact that they are dried whole, need neither 
the protection from insect infection, nor the bleach- 
ing for maintenance of color, that the sulfur dioxid 
is employed to give. There is nothing to be feared, 
therefore, on this score from any brand of black 
prunes. It simply “isn’t done” in prune circles. 
It is the apple, the peach, and the apricot that have 
the sulfur-dioxid habit. Neither soaking nor 
boiling would remove the sulfur materially when 
once added, as the volatile sulfur disappears during 
drying, and what remains is fixed in the fruit. 
Certainly boiling would not improve a dried fruit 
as to taste, and some nutrition would be lost, unless 
the juice were used. Let the housewife stand for 
unsulfured fruits. They can be had, if the demand 
is insistent and continuous. There was a time 
when the manufacturer honestly thought that he 
had to have benzoate in ketchup and preserves, 
and now its use is the exception. Remember, 
also, that, besides its healthfulness, you get a drier 
product and pay for less water in an unsulfured 
fruit. Long live the wholesome, sulfurless prune! 





importance will be touched upon, in which case the letter and the answer will appear here. 





MILK AND EGGS 
What is the comparative food-value of milk and eggs? 
L. D. M., Wisconsin. 


It is often misleading to make comparisons of the 
nutritive values of different foods, since the mere 
calorie-, or fuel-value, of the food, which is used as a 
basis for such comparisons, by no means covers the 
different phases of the problem. Milk, eggs, and 
whole wheat are perhaps the three most essential 
foods that we have. It is on milk that the human 
race makes its greatest growth. The fuel-value of 
one pound of milk (about a pint) is 314 calories, 
while one pound of eggs (about 8 in number) would 
give 672 calories. The milk would contain 15 grams 
of protein, the eggs 61 grams; the milk 18 grams 
of fat, and the eggs 47.6 grams; the milk 22.7 of 
carbohydrates, and the eggs none. The eggs are, 
of course, a more concentrated food, milk being 
about 85 percent water, but the milk is a better 
balanced ration and much larger quantities of it can be 
eaten. All of these points must be considered in com- 
paring food-values. The bare figures as to composition 
and fuel-value may be very misleading unless intelli- 
gently interpreted and applied. With these facts 


‘in mind, it may be said that, weight for weight, the 


egg has a little over twice the food-value of milk. 


LIME IN THE MOTHER'S DIET 
What can a pregnant woman add to her diet to nourish 
the teeth? D. H. S., Michigan. 


The old idea that a.prospective mother should 
eat additional amounts of lime and phosphates to 
nourish the teeth, or to provide the child with ma- 
terial for bone and tooth structure, is no longer 
held. In normal. cases all that is needed of these 
elements can be obtained from milk, egg-yolk, 
cheese, wheat, oatmeal, fresh vegetables and fruits, 
especially spinach, carrots, turnips, lentils, onions, 
apples, oranges, and figs. 


MISLEADING BEER ADVERTISING—A PROTEST 


In a recent prominent advertisement of a brewery you 
were quoted as having said, ‘‘Beer is a veritable food pro- 
duct."’ Might I have a line from you as to whether you 
were correctly quoted? C. G. T., Pennsylvania. 


This letter is typical of dozens that I have re- 
ceived, and it is with no small degree of discomfort 
that I think of the many who have read such ad- 
vertisements and been misled by them. I want to 
assure the readers of Goop HoUSEKEEPING that 
the use of my name in advertising beer in this way 
is wholly unauthorized. I do not know where in my 
writings or public addresses I ever said that beer 
was a “veritable food product.” In any case it 
is never fair to a chemist or investigator of any kind 
to take a phrase from its context and use it in this 
way for advertising purposes. Furthermore, in 
the last few years, I have been irresistibly driven 
to the conclusion that the best thing for the mental 
and physical health of our people would be the com- 
plete abolition of the commerce in alcoholic bever- 
ages. This conviction makes it doubly irksome for 
me to see my name continually used to promote 
the sale of beer as a food. 
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Mirandy on Matrimony and Money 
By Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


ELL,” says I de odder night 
when me an’ my ole man, Ike, 
was a settin’ aroun’ real socia- 
ble togedder, wid de lamp 

a-castin’ hit’s glow over de fambly circle, 
an’ little Teddy Roosterfelt a-playin’ on de 
flo’ betwixt us, “well, I sees in de paper dat 
anodder one of dem millionaires is a-gittin’ 
anodder divorsch.” 

“Humph,” ’sclaims Ike, “de way de 
rich indulges deirselves in luxuries sholy 
am scandalous. Hit ain’t no wonder dat 
hit makes folks dat has to wear deir ole 
clothes, an’ stick to deir ole 
husbands an’ wives, feel lak 
turnin’ into one of dese heah 
anarchists, an’ gittin’ a boom 
an’ goin’ out an’ bustin’ up 
somethin’.” 

“T wonder why hit is,” I 
pursues, “dat people dat has 
got money finds hit so hard 
to stay married to de same 
pusson, an’ is always a- 
wantin’ to swap partners? A 
po’ man or woman manages 
to rock along pretty com- 
fortable wid de same wife or 
husban’ for forty or fifty 
yeahs. But de minute any- 
body gits money in de bank, 
dey gits kin’ of restless in 
double harness, an’ de next / 
news you knows dey’s done 2: 
kicked over de traces. 


man whut was married to a 
woman who was a good cook, 
an’ washer, an’ patcher, an’ dat could help 
him whilst he was po’, feels lak dat he 
needs to git a pretty young wife dat’s real 
stily an’ dat looks lak she was born wearin’ 
a pair of jay-bird heeled shoes instid of 
brogans, as soon as he strikes ile. He has 
to git a wife to match his new plush fur- 
niture, but de millionaires dat marries 
female millionaires don’t ’pear lak dat dey 
is able to stay hitched togedder no better 
dan de odders dat got married befo’ dey 
knowed dat de Lawd was gwine to call ’em 
to be de head of a trust. 
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pay-envelop’ 


-“TDat’s de reason dat I say dat hit looks 
lak dat money is a marriage-buster. An’ 
dat’s curis an’ curiser, for hit does seem as 
ef a couple dat didn’t have no call to scrap 
over de grocery-bill an’ de butcher-bill, 
suttinly would have de biggest bone of 
contention in de fambly skeleton removed 
from deir midst. 

“My goodness,” I goes on, a-castin’ a 
meanin’ glance at Ike, “I lays dat I could 
live as peaceable as a basket of kittens wid 
a man dat I didn’t have to keep a eye on 
to see whedder he monkeyed wid his pay- 

envelop on a Saturday night 
befo’ he turned hit over to 
me, an’ who I didn’t ’spicion 
eld out on me to pay for 
beer for a lot of low-down, 
lazy loafers dat he calls his 
friends.” 

“Yes, Lawd,” spons Ike 
wid a groan, “dem folks 
whut’s got plenty of money 
an’ ain’t got nothin’ to worry 
‘em but a misfit wife or hus- 
ban’ is just gwine out of deir 
way to hunt for trouble. Me, 
ef I didn’t have to worry over 
de rent, I wouldn’t !et a little 
thing lak bein’ maniied to de 
wrong woman bodder me 
none.” 

“Dat’s right,” says I, 
“‘whut’s missin’ yo’ affinity 


“I lays dat I could live peaceable wid a tO missin’ de bill-collector?”’ 


“ ? man dat I didn't have to keep an eye 
Cou se I can see why de on to see whedder he monkeyed wid his 


“T tell you, Mirandy,” 
says Ike, “why dese heah 
rich folks is always a-gittin’ 
divorsches—hit’s to pass de time away. 
A millionaire gits a house, or a horse, or a 
autimobile dat he gits tired of, an’ he 
thinks dat he’ll amuse hisself by gwine out 
an’ tradin’ hit off wid somebody else, but dere 
ain’t no excitement "bout dat, becaze dere 
ain’t no difficulties in de way. All dat he’s 
got to do is to put his hands in his pocket an’ 
pay de difference, an’ dere he is wid anodder 
house, or horse, or autimobile dat he don’t 
lak no better dan he did de fust one. 

“Hit sholy does git on his nerves, an’ 
make him peevish, ontel one day a good 





Dorothy Dix 


idee strikes him, an’ dat is dat he'll trade 
off his wife for a new one, an’ dat takes a lot 
of trouble, an’ makes a lot of scandal, an’ 
costs him a lot of alermony, an’ hit’s full 
of excitement, an’ sort of gives him a run 
for his money, an’ dat’s why he does 
hit.” 

“Maybe so,” spons I, “but whut makes 
de rich fall out of love wid each odder 
oftener dan de po’ does?” 

“Dey don’t,” says Ike, “but de difference 
is dat de po’ is so busy wrastlin’ wid de 
problem of how dey is gwine to git po’k 
chops for supper dat dey ain’t got de time 
to notice whedder deir hearts palpitates at 
de approach of de one dat dey is tied to or 
not. But de rich ain’t got nothin’ to do bu 
to set up an’ hold deir fingers : 
on deir pulses, an’ watch de 
state of deir affections, an’ 
see whedder dey’s at. fever 
heat, or is done drapped 
below normal. 

“Now des take ourselves, 
Mirandy, I specs dat ef we 
was to go probin’ aroun’, 
we'd find out dat dere was 
bout forty-leven different 
ways in which we didn’t 
suit each odder, an’ dat you 
didn’t look to me lak one of 
dese heah Venuses, an’ dat 
you warn’t in no danger of 
mistakin’ me for one of dem 
godlike young gentlemen in 
de ready-made clothin’ ad- 
vertisements. 

“Mo’over, ef either 
one of us was to be 
tooken wid a thrillin’ 
feelin’ when we hap- 
pened to look at de odder 
one, we’d make sho’ dat we’d 
done got malaria, an’ we’d 
soak our feet in hot musta’d- 
water, an’ take a dose of quinine, an’ go 
to bed. . 

“Maybe, too, each one of us is got a real 
soul-mate somewhar in de neighborhood, 
but bein’ po’ an’ havin’ to scuffle to make 
de ends meet, we ain’t never had time to 
find none of dese things out. So we goes 
joggin’ along togedder in peace, lak two 
good ole wuk-horses dat is fell into each 
odder’s stride, an’ pulls togedder widout 
no bitin’ nor kickin,’ nor buckin’, nor 
jumpin’.” 

“Now ef we was rich, dis would all be 


“Ef we was rich, I wouldn't look to 

you lak de noble hero dat stood wid 

this good right arm betwixt you an’ de 
po -house™ 
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different. When I’d come home of a night, 
I wouldn’t be hongry, an’ you wouldn’t 
look to me lak you does, lak a angel wid a 
fryin’-pan in her han’, an’ surrounded by 
a halo of fried onions an’ liver. No! I 
would see dat you was gittin’ ole an’ fat, 
an’ I’d begin to think ’bout perambulatin’ 
off after some slim young gal, dat was 
young enough to be my daughter. 

“An’ when you took a squint at me, I 
wouldn’t look to you lak de noble hero 
dat stood wid his good right arm betwixt 
you an’ de po’-house. You would see dat 
I’se got hump-shouldered an’ bandy-legged 
a-totin’ a hod, an’ layin’ brick, an’ you’d sort 
of prognosticate *bout some young buck 
dat you’d seed dancin’ on one toe at de 
skatin’-rink, 

“Den, havin’ nothin’ else 
to do, an’ bein’ sort of tired 
of odder amusements, we’d 
git to wonderin’ why we ever 
married each odder, an’ den 
some fine day we’d start out 
an’ hunt up a lawyer an’ a 
private detective, an’ den 
we'd end up wid de odder 
millionaires in de divorsch 
co’t.” 

“Amen,” says I, “dat’s 
God’s truth. Ef married 
folks has got time to take 
stock of each odder’s faults, 
an’ remember how agger- 
frettin’ each odder is, hit’s 
a wonder to me dat dey 
stays married at all.” 

“Yassum,”’ says Ike, “ bein’ 
po’ sholy is de fust help to 
virtue. You don’t hear of no 
po’ man leadin’ de double life, 
becaze hit keeps him on de 
hump to lead a single life, wid 
a wife an’ a growin’ fambly. 
Darfore, dat do’ of tempta- 
tion is shut to de po’ man, whilst hit is 
wide open to de rich man, dough why any 
man in his senses wants to tackle mater- 
mony mo’ dan once beats me.” 

“Hit looks lak,” says I, “dat de onliest 
way dat a woman can keep her husban’ is 
by keepin’ his nose on de grin’stone.” 

“Don’t you worry none ‘bout dat, 
Mirandy,” spons Ike, “you’ve got mine 
down so close dat ef one of dese heah 
livin’ pictures what you see was to 
pass by I couldn’t look up enough to 
see her.” 





A—tThe frill and the black velvet 
cravat take away from the severity 
of the high collar buttoning right up 
to the chin. Cuffs with perky vel- 
vet bows complete the set. Price, 


$3.00. 


B—An effective little dancing-frock may 
be evolved from the summer dress by adding 
bands and a bodice of taffeta or velvet. The 
sleeves and the high wired collar are of lace. 
Price, $35.00. 


C—The suggestion of a bolero has been 
given to this blouse by the clever adjustment 
of the striped trimming. The vestee of organ- 
die has been extended into a high collar, com- 
fortably open in the front. Price, in silk, 
$10.00, and in a cotton material, $7.50. 


D—No, the blouse is not worn wrong, but it does 
button in the back like the new dresses, even the col- 
lar opening in the back. The transparent sleeves reach 
only to the elbow, where the deep cuff of the blouse 
material is attached. Price, in silk, $8.00, and in a 
cotton material, $6.00. 


Articles may be purchased without extra charge through Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. A pattern of A costs 10 cents; a pattern 
of B in the stock-sizes 34- to go-inch bust-measurements cosis 50 
cents for the entire costume, or 25 cents for the waist or skirt sepa- 
rately; and patterns of C and D in the stock-sizes cost 25 cents each. 
Order patierns by letter and page number. 





H—Just a touch 
of color gives the 
new look to the 
autumn oneck- 
pieces, whether 
fashioned from 
silk or linen. 


\ Price, $2.50. 


E—A collar of striped linen 
gives the knowing finish to this ray : o \ 
tailored blouse, which would be equally good ’ bc) \ee yy, 


looking in a silk or cotton material. Price, Pen i eee . 
‘ tage > 


in silk, $10.00, and in cotton, $7.50. CEL: ii f 


F—Older girls are using smocking quite as 
freely as the younger ones, and on this waist 
it forms the yoke, collar, and cuffs. Price, 
in silk, $15.00. 


G—Add a high collar of velvet. cloth, or 
fur to last winter's coat, and you will bring 
it up to the hour. The newest of these 
collars are so high they hide the mouth. 


J—isn't this a clever way of adapting the 
effective wide ribbons? The corsage is 
almost entirely fashioned from the ribbon, 
and the skirt is a billowy affair of silk or tulle, 
harmonizing with the color-scheme of the ribbon. 


Price, $35.00. 


Articles may be purchased without extra charge through 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. Patterns of E and F cost 25 
cents each in the stock-sizes, 34- to 4o-inch bust measurements; 
patterns of G and H cost 10 cents each, and a pattern of J, in 
the stock-sizes, costs 50 cents for the entire costume, or 25 cents 
for the bodice, or skirt, separately. Kindly order patterns by 
lellér and page number. 





A—The scarf of yesterday becomes an up- 
to-date neck-piece when finished with a ruffle 
of silk and wound nonchalantly around the 
throat. Two odd pieces of the fur, large 
enough for the hand openings, connect the 
draped muff of the silk with the neck-fixing. 


B—The coats for the winter will, as a 
general rule, be long and flare decidedly in 
the skirt section. The collars will be high, 
and an unusual cuff will give the date-line. 
One little animal may be combined with silk 
and used as a smug collar, another to orna- 
ment the muff of silk. 


C—A few strips of fur can be used to good 
advantage by combining with velvet, and 
a ribbon bow will add to the jauntiness. 
Another bow will hide the drapings of the 


velvet muff. 
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D—A collar with cape-like tendencies de- 
mands only a modest amount of fur if made 
from silk, velvet, or even broadcloth, the fur 
serving as an edging. Bands of the fur may 
be combined with the material of the collar 
to form one of the new melon-shaped muffs. 


Articles may be purchased without extra charge through 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. Patterns of A, C, and D.cost 
ten cents each. Kindly order patterns by letter and page number. 





A—In this morning gown of 
serge is introduced one of the Callot 
features in the plaited skirt attach- 
ed in scallops to the waist. In this 
model, the waist has been built on 
the lines of the comfortable middy- 
blouse, piped and laced in a contrast- 
ing color. Price, $30.00. ° 


B—Braid is used with a liberal 
hand by the French couturiers. On 
this frock of serge or broadcloth it 
outlines the front and back panels, the bottom of the skirt, the 
edge of the peplum, and throws into relief the high collar and 
vestee of white linen. Price, $35.00. fj 


C—The redingote has been cleverly adapted for the one-piece 
gown of either a silk or woolen material. The plaiting in the front 
and back adds a new feature which is very becoming to a slender 
figure. Price, $35.00. j 


These garments may be purchased without extra charge through Good Housekeeping Magazine. Patterns of these 
costtimes in the stock-sizes, 34- to 40-inch bust-measurements, cost 50 cents each, or 25 cents for waist or skirt 
separately. Kindly order patterns by letter and page number. 
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Correct Models for Winter Suits 


Drawings by 
E. M. A. Steinmetz 


A—Paris decrees that coats shall be 
long and on more fitted lines, hence the 
seams in the back of this model, which 
reach to within a few inches of the 
bottom of the circular skirt. In front 
it is cut off to display the points of a 
striped silk waistcoat. The collar and 
cuffs of fur, while not demanded, add 
much to the attractiveness of the model. 
Price, without the fur, $65.00. 
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B—For the morning 
trot-about suit the French 
couturiers are using vel- 
vetcen, though this style 
would be equally success~ 
ful in a woolen material. 
The jacket is more closely 
fitted to the figure than 
the coats of the past, and 
there are the high choker 
collar and the gauntlet 
cuffs. The skirt has in- 
verted plaits held by 
arrow-headse. Price, 


$50.00. 


C—This model may serve 
as a top-coat, or as the coat 
of the suit, covering entirely 
the skirt. It gives a youth- 
ful air to the wearer because 
of the very wide belt which 
Jeanne Lanvin is advocating. 
On the skirt of the coat 
there are also large pockets 
which are as ornamental as 
they are useful. The very 
deep cuffs of fur are a new 
idea. Price, without the fur, 


$50.00. 


Garments may be purchased with- 
out extra charge through Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Patterns of these 
costumes in the stock-sizes, 34- 
40-inch bust-measurements, cost 50 
cents each, or 25 cenis for skirt or 
coat separaiely. Order patterns by 
leiter and. page number. 
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A—tThe tailored suit for 
autumn and early winter 
is severely tailored, whether 
it is fashioned from a wool 
material or from velveteen. 
This model in serge has the 
skirt and jacket bound in 
braid. The coat is snugly 
fitted, having a decided 
waist-line, and there are un- 
mistakable signs of the Louis 
XVI influence. Price, $45.00. 


B—There are hall-marks of the Russian influence in the new coats, 
whether they are intended as top-coats or as the coat toa suit. It is 
clearly defined in the high collar of fur which completes this coat of 
velours or velveteen. The flaring skirt-section is banded in the fur, and 
generous cuffs finish the sleeves. Price, without the fur, $40.00. 


C—Reminiscences of a ceremonious age are brought to mind by this 
model, which would be quite as successful in cloth asin velvet. Thetwo 
capes topped by the high buttoned collar of fur are in keeping with the 
style movements of the day, and yet are not extreme. The skirt-section 
is slightly fulled into the belt, fastening in front with a buckle. Price, in 
cloth, without fur, $40.00, and in velvet, $50.00. 


% 
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Articles may be purchased 

without extra charge through 

Good Housekeeping Maga- 

zine. Patterns of these costumes in the 

stock-sizes 34- to 40-inch bust-measure- 

ments cost 50cents each, or 25 cents 

for skirt or coat separately. Order 
patterns by letter and page number. 
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Tailored Suits for Winter 


LOTHES may not make 
the woman, but they 
go a long-‘way toward 
giving her a good in- 
troduction to the world. And 
it is by the tailored suit, rather 
than the more dressy costumes, 
that a woman is judged. When 
in afternoon or evening costume, 
she is likely to be among friends, 
but in the tailored suit she 
should be prepared to stand 
competition with the other mem- 
bers of her sex. The tailored suit is, there- 
fore, a problem worth studying, and it will 
repay amply the time and money spent on it. 
It is money thrown away to buy a care- 
lessly tailored suit, made from a cheap 
material which quickly loses its shape and 
lines. Better economize on the other dresses 
than skimp the tailored suit, for a suit of 
good wearing material, tailored by an ex- 
pert, in a becoming style, and with correct 
lines, will give the wearer a sense of security 
and satisfaction which is a valuable asset. 
This winter the suits we shall wear in 
the morning as trot-about costumes will be 
severely tailored. The skirts will be sensibly 
short and comfortably wide, so that the 
wearer can actually walk with some feeling 
of pleasure. The jackets will vary in length 
from the garment of medium length to the 
very long coat on the redingote order. Only 
in the dressy tailored costumes, the after- 
noon costumes of velvet, will the jackets be 
short, reaching only to the waist-line. If 
the long coat does not take the lines of the 
redingote, it will suggest in its cut the 
Russian influence. The snug fit of the 
redingote may be trying to women who are 
endeavoring in their clothes to retain a youth 
which is fleeting, and to them is recom- 
mended the Russian coat, belted at a 
slightly low waist-line, with a girdle of 
generous proportions. And on both the 
redingote and the Russian coat you will 
find the very high choker collar, so ambitious 
that it endeavors to hide the mouth. 
This may be fashioned from the material 
of the coat, from velvet, or from fur, and it 
may button right up under the chin, at the 
side, or even in the back, but it must be 
high and generous. Even on the most 
austere tailored suits the collars will be 
high, though perhaps they will hug the 
neck more closely. 
Below the belt, the skirt-section of the 
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coat will flare im- 
pertinently, and this 
saucy air will often be 

accented by a band of fur; for 
fur this coming winter will be 
in evidence everywhere. Look 
well through the cedar chests 
for any stray scraps; they may 
be utilized in some way, even 
though not large enough to 
form the elbow cuffs which will 
be used to give a luxurious 
appearance to the long coats. 

A line of fur marking the upper edge of 
a wide belt of the coat material embroidered 
in wool will give the cachet to an other- 
wise commonplace model. 

The characteristic tailored finish will te 
given by braid, and the Paris couturiers do 
not hesitate to apply it with a generous hand, 
outlining the bottom and even the seams of 
the skirt, binding the edges of the coat, the 
collar, and even marking the armholes 
with it. Sometimes they twist it into a 
medallion and place it at the sides where it 
appears to catch the fulness and also to 
simulate a belt effect. For, contrary to 
expectation, the French designers have not 
cast aside the belt as their American follow- 
ers expected they would, and if the belt is 
not actually present, it is simulated by some 
ornamentation, or by straps at the sides. 

The sleeves of the models are set into the 
regulation armhole, few if any kimono 
sleeves being left, though the lowered 
shoulder is retained by some authorities. 
It is not until the sleeve reaches the wrist 
that it takes on new interest, and in the cuff 
you may often catch the hall-mark of the 
model, for cuffs this year have an individu- 
ality which has been obtained from many 
curious, sometimes fantastic, cuts. 

The new woolen materials are evidently 
trying to ape their more aristocratic kin, for 
many of them give the effect of velvet, either 
the panne velvet or velveteen. Zibelines 
and rough-surface cloths of this type are 
very well liked, though the redingoteis shown 
to the best advantage in broadcloth. And 
if you want to wear last season’s coat of— 
say blue serge—you can invest in a plaid 
skirt and have the latest combination. 

A more snug fit, a more decided waist- 
line, a flaring skirt-section, sleeves set into 
the armholes, a very high collar, and deep 
cuffs, preferably of fur—these are the ear- 
marks of the tailored suit for early winter. 











Mid-Autumn Clothes for the Younger Scholars 
























im- A—A little braiding is a serviceable and good- 
his looking trimming for the little girl's coat, 
be whether it is intended for school or for “ best.” 
for The standing collar, which may be of the braid, 
- is a new idea. 
ok B—One of the most popular and certainly one 
sts of the most effective trimmings for the small 
av girl's frock is smocking, and it may be adapted 
en to a wocl or cotton material. A belt of a bright 
t color enlivens the dress. 

oO 
ill C—There is no more practical suit for the 
us schoolboy than the Norfolk jacket and trousers. 
ts. In this season's Norfolk there are various minor 
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Patterns of these clothes 
in the 4-, 6-,8-, and Io- 
year sizes cost ten cents 
each, and the clothes 
may be purchased 
through Good House- 
keeping Magazine 

without extra 

charge. 


























changes which give 
to it the new look 
and add to its com~ 
fort. 





D—This model 
should aid the 
mother in remak- 
ing last season's 
dresses. The skirt 
of a plaid material 
is topped by a jacket-like waist of the plain goods, bound in 
braid, and worn with a muslin guimpe. 


















E—It’s simple and practical and new, this serge frock for 
the schoolgirl. The skirt is plaited, and the Russian blouse 
buttons from the top of the collar to the belt and has the 
raglan sleeves. 
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Some Novelties in Needlework 


No. 1—Dream pillow 
showing a filet square 
bordered by bands of 
eut-work embroidery 
and trimmings of Cluny 


By Carol Cox 


» 


No. 2—This lunch- 
cloth has a border of 
Italian cut-work out- 
lined on either side by 
a line of buttonhole- 
stitch for which 
hemstitching may be 
substituted. The 
floral design in the 
cut-work should be 
done only on firm, fine 
linen to be successful. 
In this design the but- 
tonhole-stitch outlines 
both the leaves and the 
flower, and in each 
petal there are three 
picots. A simpler 
method is to pad the 
petals and work them 
over and over. 


Nos. 2 and 3 


No. 3—This design, intended 
primarily for a bureau scarf, may 
be used on any cover. It is a par- 
ticularly good design for three 
tones of blue or even for sev- 
eral different colors suggesting the 
Bulgarian embroidery. The scarf 
is finished by two rows of hem- 
stitching and a lace edging. Both 
the Cluny and the Irish picot lace 
edgings are practical as they laun- 
der and wear well, and do not tear 
easily. 
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in the satin stitch. A fine Irish 
picot edging has been used to 
tinish the hems. 


No. 6—The snowdrop de- 
sign shows to excellent ad- 
vantage for a very small 
amount cf handwork. It 
may be developed in two dif- 
ferent ways: the petals may be 
worked solid, or outlined in 
the eyelet-work. One and a 
half yards of toweling are re- 
quired for a pair of towels. 


No. 7—A lunch- 

set, consisting of a 

cloth large enough to 

cover the card-table 

¥ and four napkins, 

No. 4—This pair of pillow- a9 3 Be Se is treasured by the 

cases may be made from fine : < ‘ 3 24 woman who takes 

linen or percale. The pieces re- a See RES pride in her linen- 

quired for the hems are torn off ay closet. The set is 

first, then two four-inch strips . : : 

for the embroidered bands. The 
embroidery is carried out in the 
Italian cut-work, and the bands 
joined to the body of the pillow- 
case by fine Irish crochet heading. 


No. 5—The flower-pot towels are very effective and 
surprisingly practical. The basket is made by the filet 


square which may be purchased at a very reasonable 
price and which launders well. The flowers are worked 


No. 6 


made from heavy linen, two 

rows of the Italian hem- 

stitching outlining the hem 

on both the cloth and 

the napkins. The 

filet square in the 

corner has a square 

of the reticella work 

at either side, and the 

solid embroidery as a bit 

of additional decoration. 

Any conventionalized flower 

design can be adapted, and 

in color if desired. The set 

is very good looking in the 

heavy écru linen embroid- 

ered in a delft blue or 
brown. 


Paiterns of Nos:.2, 4) 5, 
and 6 cost 10 cents each, and 
patterns of Nos. 3 and 7 cost 

15 cents each. A set of six patterns costs 50 cents. With these perforated patterns are included the materials 
Jor stamping, so that the pattern may be used many times. Order patterns by letter and page number. 
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of beef and their location in 
the carcass. Those which are 
considered choicest, though not 
necessarily the most nutritious, 
are the first and second prime 
rib cuts, the sirloin, and the 
tenderloin fillet for roasting ; 
the porterhouse, sirloin, and 
Delmonico cuts for steaks; 
and the round and neck for 
casseroling 


Meat Cuts and Their Uses 


By Richard Webber, Master Butcher 


Meat is one article of food which the housewife has to buy in small quantities from day to day. 
It can not be purchased wholesale because of its perishable character, and therefore the only 
way to reduce its cost is to increase one’s knowledge of how and what to buy. But information of 
this kind is hard to get. In this article, however, a master butcher in New York has come to the 
American housewife’s assistance, What he says is authoritative; with this information at hand no 
woman will have any one but herself to’ blame if she gets less than full value for her money. 


EFORE speaking of the cuts of 
meat usually found in a retail 
butcher-shop and their location in 
the carcass, which is the primary 

object of this article, it may be in order to 
say a word or two about meat itself. Meat 
as a food is of value principally because of 
the protein it contains. The latter is the 
material necessary for the renewal of the 
tissues of the body, and meat is one of the 
best sources of protein-supply. Properly 
dressed and cooked, meat is one of the more 
easily digested solid foods, and is some- 
what stimulating in its effects. Fat, its 
other principal constituent, is valuable. as 
a producer of energy. 

The coarser and therefore cheaper cuts 
of meat have the same nutritive value as 
the choicer and more expensive cuts. 
However, the flavor and tenderness of the 
latter doubtless have a greater effect in 
stimulating the flow of saliva and other 
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digestive juices; therefore more nourish- 
ment may be absorbed from the choicer 
meat than from an equal quantity of a 
coarser cut, because of this quickened 
metabolism. This, of course, is not so true 
when the latter is perfectly cooked and 
attractively served. 

In purchasing meat for the table, one 
should be sure, if it is beef, that it is bright 
red in color and well streaked with fat. 
Veal should be pink; mutton, a dullish red 
and streaked with fat; lamb, dark pink; 
and pork, pale pink. The fat and suet of 
beef should be just off the white, rather a 
very faint cream. The fats of the other 
meats should be white, although that of 
mutton inclines to be yellowish. 

It is not proper to handle meat in the 
shop, but upon test good meat will prove 
firm if gently pressed by the finger. A 
writer, in advising how to choose meat, 
once recommended that it be “sniffed.” 


*The color illustrations are from new meat-cutting charts published by E. C. Bridgman, New York 





Richard Webber, Master Butcher 


The advice of the present writer is to avoid 
the shop where sniffing is necessary. A 
self-respecting meat-shop wouldn’t permit 
it. Meat in good condition, however, has 
little or no odor. 

While other meats are consumed by the 
public, we are interested here only in 
‘butchers’ meat,’ viz: beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, and pork. 

The cuts here described are those in use 
in and about New York. They differ to 
some little extent from those in other sec- 
tions, but they may be taken as generally 
representing the meat cuts of the country. 
In two vicinities, a cut may be exactly the 
same and the names for it differ. More- 
over, the names of the bones differ with the 
district, and it is therefore thought wise 
to append to the shop-names as they occur 
in this article the scientific designation of 
the bone. . This will prevent any possible 
misunderstanding on that score. In count- 
ing the ribs of a carcass, the butcher starts at 
the rear, beginning with what would be the 
last if the count were made by a veterinarian. 


Beef 


The carcass of the bullock leaves the 
killing-floor of the slaughter-house divided 
through the chine, or back-bone, into two 
sides. It is minus the hide, head, feet, and 


———— 
——— 


Chart showing the names and location 

in the carcass of the various cuts of 

For roasts the saddle or loin is 

considered the best; for broiling, the 

cutlets from the round; for entrées, 

the sweetbreads; and for casseroling. 
the neck. breast, or rump 


veal. 
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other offal. When ready for delivery to the 
retailer, rarely in less than two weeks, the 
sides are cut into quarters. This makes 
fore and hind quarters, and in this form 
beef usually arrives at the butcher-shop. 


Fore Quarter Cuts 


Again counting from the rear, and run- 
ning from the first rib of the fore quarter 
at about eight inches from the chine or 
back-bone to about the seventh rib at the 
breast-bone (sternum) is a part of the 
diaphragm, which from its appearance is 
called “skirt” or “skirting.” It has a 
very agreeable flavor, and is used, as a rule, 
for steaks. This is removed first. From a 
point on the rib about twelve inches from 
the chine, a cut is made across the ribs to 
the shoulder-socket and then between the 
ninth and tenth ribs to the chine. This 
gives the “set of ribs.” The first six of 
these are “prime” and the last two “chuck- 
ribs.” The prime ribs are divided into one, 
two, or more rib-cuts (Figs. 1, 2, and 3) and 
are used for oven-roasts, sometimes “ stand- 
ing,” but often boned and rolled. However, 
the boned rib-roast has not quite the fine 
flavor of the unboned, although the carv- 
ing does not present the same difficulties. 
While there is some little difference in tex- 
ture and quantity of fat between the first 


and second 
cuts, both are 
tender and of 
excellent flavor. 
The first cut makes 
the better small 
roast, as it can be 
cut of the proper 
thickness without 
unduly increasing 
the weight. The 
third cut contains 
the tip of the 
shoulder- blade on 
the eighth-rib side, 
and is therefore 
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FLANK 
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not quite so desirable, although it makes 
an excellent large roast. The differences 
in these roasts are shown in the illustra- 
tions. The chuck-ribs (Fig. 4), because, 
as can be seen from the chart, they con- 
tain some of the shoulder-blade and are 
generally coarser in texture, are not so 
much desired, and therefore do not bring 
as high a price as the prime ribs. The flavor 
is good, however, and this chuck-roast 
makes a desirable purchase where a large 
and inexpensive cut is desired. But it 
is not economical unless a roast of from 
eight to ten pounds is purchased. 

A cut with the knife between the ninth 
and tenth ribs down to the breast detaches 
the “plate” and the “navel,” the parts 
that adjoin the ribs. Both of these are 
used as soup-meat, for pot-roasts, for boil- 
ing, and for corning. The plate is especial- 
ly good for corning, as it provides the pop- 
ular “streak of fat and streak of lean.” 

A continuation of the knife from the 
tenth rib through the shoulder-socket to 
the neck removes the “butcher’s chuck.” 
Slices of this, cut parallel with the ribs, 
make chuck-steaks. They are lean, con- 
tain comparatively little bone, are fairly 
tender, and of good flavor. A cut of one or 
two ribs will make an inexpensive oven- 
roast. The rest of the chuck, as top-chuck, 
chuck deckel, yoke, neck, chuck soup-meat, 
and so on, is used for pot-roasts, soups, 
and for corned beef. It is also excellent 
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Chart showing the names and location 
in the carcass of the various cuts of 
lamb and mutton. The loin, saddle, 
or leg, for roasting, the loin- and rib- 
chops for broiling, and the neck for 
casseroling are the choicest cuts 







for casse- 
role-cooking. 
From the 
upper side of the 
shoulder-bone (hu- 
merus) is cut the 
cross-rib. This is ex- 
cellent for pot-roasts 
and “‘beef 4 la mode,” 
while the first cut may 
be used for steaks. 
The strip on the under 
side of the bone and 
on the front of the 
shin-bone (radius) is 
termed the shoulder, 
and is used for stews 
and soups. The meat on the shin-bone is 
“shin,” used for soups and is often sold 
and used with the bone. The brisket, as 
its name implies, is the breast of the animal. 
The lean (Brust-deckel, German, brust— 
breast, deckel—cover, top) when fresh is 
sometimes removed from the bones and 
used for pot-roast and for boiling. Usually, 
however, the whole piece is used for corn- 
ing. The ‘thick end” is especially good 
for those who like lean meat, while the 
“thin end,” like the plate, furnishes the 
more generally liked “streak of lean and 
streak of fat.” 


Hind Quarter Cuts 


The kidney-knob is first removed from 
the hind quarter. This lies on the inside 
of the loin and consists of the kidney en- 
cased in hard fat or suet. The kidney makes 
a good stew. When removed, enough suet 
is left to cover well the muscle that other- 
wise would be exposed. Suet is used in 
puddings and, when tried out, in the 
cooking of foods. The flank is next cut off. 
This is the part back of the ribs and be- 
neath the loin. It has practically no bone, 
save for the tip of the first rib, and is very 
fat. This is trimmed out and the lean is 
cut up for stewing and the like. From the 
inside of the flank a good steak may be 
taken. A pocket may be made in the 
steak, filled with dressing, and the whole 
baked. 

























































The top sirloin or thick flank is cut from 
the front of the buttock-bone (femur). 
Like the cross-rib (on the fore quarter), it 
is used for pot-roasts, while the first cuts 
are served as steaks. A continuation of 
the knife through the ball-and-socket joint 
of the hip to the middle of the sacrum gives 
the round and the loin. The latter, with 
the ribs of the fore quarter, constitutes 
the “prime meat” of a bullock which is the 
part most in demand. This entire part is 
only about one-third of the weight of the 
dressed animal. Flavor and tenderness ac- 
count for the preference for these; necessarily 
they bring better prices than other parts. 

Beginning at the rump-end of the loin, 
sirloin steaks are cut as far in as the hip-, 
or pin-bone. These usually bear names ac- 
cording to the shape of the bone cut in the 
steak, as round-bone (Fig. 5), flat- or double- 
bone (Fig. 10), and hip-bone (Fig 11). 
Where loins are cut longer at the rump- 
end, there are, in addition, a butt-end 
steak and a wedge-bone steak. 

Adjoining the hip-bone are the porter- 
house steaks, and they are so designated so 
long as they contain the tenderloin or 
fillet. The porterhouse steak nearest the 
hip-bone is the best, as it contains the 
greatest amount of fillet (Fig..12 ). 

The steaks ‘or roasts at the rib-end of 
the loin are the Delmonicos (Fig. 13), and 
contain little or no tenderloin. The Del- 
monico steak is often referred to as “club” 
steak, but correctly the latter is a porter- 
house with the tenderloin, the adjoining 
chine, and the “tail” removed. The club 
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or Delmonico is an excellent choice for the 
small family, There is nothing quite so 
good for planking, however, as the best 
porterhouse. And in general the steak 
broiled with bone, fat, and flank will be of a 
better flavor than if trimmed. 

The tenderloin, undercut, beef tender, or 
fillet, as it is variously termed, lies under 
the transverse processes of the loin: these 
are the little bones that run into the meat 
from each side of the chine separating the 
fillet from the loin-back or sirloin muscle 
above. The tenderloin is often used sepa- 
rately in one piece, larded to supply the 
fat which it lacks, and served as roast or 
steak. As the name implies, this is a very 
tender piece of meat; in flavor and juici- 
ness, however, it does not compare favor- 
ably with other parts of prime meat, al- 
though if so cut as to include some of the 
surrounding suet, it becomes more juicy and 
flavorsome. 

The rump is cut from the round, allow- 
ing enough meat on the former to cover the 
pubic bone, which it contains. This rump 
is usually corned, but occasionally it is used 
as a roast. In certain sections, part of the 
rump is used as the “aitchbone” roast. 
There is much bone and fat in it, but if 
a large roast can be cut, it makes a tender, 
well-flavored, and economical purchase. 

The round (Fig. 14) is the thigh of the 
animal; it is stripped off the buttock-bone 
and divided from the leg at the joint. On 
the butcher’s block it consists of top and 
bottom round; the latter being the outside 
of the. thigh. The first slices from the top 
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Chart showing the names and 
location in the carcass of the 
various pork cuts. Those 
commonly used for roasting 
are the loin and ham ; for broil- 
ing. the loin- and rib-chops 









Meat Cuts and Their Uses 


round make very good 

steak, and the round 

makes the best beef- 

tea. The meat is also 

used for roasts, usually 

prepared & la mode. 

The end of the top 

round is sold for pot- 

nab ccc Beer amg: roasts, and frequently 
Fig. 1—Prime ribs, first cut is put into brine for 
corning. The first cuts 

of the bottom round 

are used for pot-roasts, 

and the remainder is 

Fig. 7—At the 
right, the immature 
leg-bone of lamb, 
at the left the same 


bones fully de 
veloped in a sheep 


Fig. 6—Lamb- 
chops: upper left, 
two loin-chops; 
right, two French 
rib-chops; lower 
row, left to right, 
a rib shoulder-chop, 
round-bone sh 
der-chop, and two 
rib-chops 


generally utilized for corning-purposes. Both 
these cuts of corned beef are to be selected when 
lean meat is desired. 

The meat on the leg-bone (tibia) is termed 
leg and, like the shin on the fore quarter, is 
used for soups and is often sold with the bone. 


/ 
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Fig. 3—Prime ribs, third cut. showing tip of shoulder-blade Veal 


The carcass of a calf usually comes to the 
butcher with the skin on, the pluck in, and 
the head and feet removed. It is divided into 
quarters with the first rib on the hind quarter, 
although in some parts of the country two and 
in others three ribs are left on the hind quar- 
ter. The leg is cut off just below the hip-joint 
and is used for roasting. Cutlets may be cut 
from the leg, or a thick piece may be taken 
for fillet. When a shank (the knuckle) is left 
after the leg is cut up, it is used in stew, but 
more often for soup-stock. The rump is sep- 
arated from the loin just before the hip-bone; 
this is the pin-bone in beef. Both theseare roast- 
ing pieces,’and the latter may be cut into chops. 

From the fore quarter is raised the shoulder, 
leaving the ribs beneath well covered with meat. 
The breast, which runs the length of the fore 
quarter, is divided from the ribs by a cut 
running a little above the connection of the 
first rib on the fore quarter with the breast, 

Mcdee a ee wid and the same connection at the last rib near 
Fig. 5—Round-bone sirloin steak the neck. The bones of the shoulder may be 





Richard Webber, Master Butcher 


removed and replaced 
with a “stuffing.” 
The shoulder and the 
breast are roasted, and 
the latter is also used 
for stewing. When 
used for roasting, the 
rib-bones may be 
taken from the breast 
and a “pocket” cut 
into it for a dressing. 

The neck-rack of 
veal (the neck and the 
five ribs adjoining) is 


Fig. 8—English or 
tail saddle of lamb 
or mutton with 


kidney knobs show- 
ing at the top 


Fig. 9—-Short or ‘a i ae a 
in saddle of lamb j % sa aie 
ee, palbse ss Fig. 11—Hip-bone sirloin steak 
ing of the two loins 
ansevered and mak- 
ing one of the finest 
of mutton or lamb 
roasts 


used for stewing and roasting. A “pocket” is 
often cut into this also and a dressing used. 
The rack (the ribs between the shoulder and the 
loin) can be roasted, but is more often cut into ee ea 
chops. The latter are frequently “Frenched.” ina 
The sweetbreads, a luxury the calf supplies, Fig. 12—The porterhouse nearest the hip-bone, containing 
are perhaps sufficiently well known to need wee ones of Te 
little mention. As considered by the butcher 
and his patrons they are more particularly the 
thymus and thyroid glands; the former is known 
as the heart-bread, and the latter as the throat- 
bread. It is the heart or “round” sweetbread 
that is the more delicate of the two. The 
throat-bread is longer and thinner. The pan- 
creas, or stomach-bread, which is the true 
sweetbread, is used but rarely. 


Mutton and Lamb 


The carcass of the sheep reaches the retail 
shop with the skin, head, and other offal 
removed, with the exception of the lungs (called 
lights because of their lightness), the heart, 
and the liver. The legs and kidneys are covered 
with “‘caul,” a fatty membrane (the great omen- 
tum), from the abdominal cavity of the animal. 
“Spring” lamb (the very young animal) is sent 
to market with skin, head, and feet unsevered. 
The age of the animal may be determined by 
noting the condition of the end of a limb-bone. 
In the lamb the ends of the limb-bones are 
separate from the shaft, while in the adult 


Fig. 13—Delmonico, incorrectly called club steak 
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animal the ends are fused with the shaft into 
one bone. In the illustration (Fig. 7) the 
lower or distal end of the shaft of the lamb- 
bone (metacarpus) below the so-called knee 
is shown at the right, and at the left the shaft 
itself with fused cap (epiphysis) or knuckle 
of a sheep. This knuckle is usually re- 
moved from the fore limb when preparing 
the lamb for the market, leaving the 
“break” joint as illustrated. This is an 
infallible guide if there is any question 
whether the meat is lamb or mutton. 

The “hastlet”’ or pluck (heart, liver, and 
lights) of the sheep and lamb are removed 
at the shop, and the carcass divided into 
sides by splitting down the back-bone. 
The fore and hind quarters are separated 
by dividing the side just behind the ribs. 
The cuts of sheep and lamb are the same, 
the leg, the loin, the rack, consisting of the 
ribs behind the shoulder, the (short) fore 
quarter or chuck, which, as generally known, 
contains four ribs and the breast. 

The whole hind quarter of both mutton 
and lamb is used as a roast, as is the whole 
fore quarter, the latter more especially in 
the lamb. The leg is cut just before the 
hip-bone and is used for roasting, and in 
mutton is also- used for boiling. 

The loins of both are used for roasts and 
for chops, and the racks are put to the 
same purpose (Fig. 6). When the bone 
below the eye of a rib-chop is freed of its 
little meat, the chop is said to be “French.” 
This is often done with lamb, but only oc- 
casionally with mutton. In selecting lamb- 
chops, the Frenched rib-chops are usually 
considered the greater delicacy and are 
the more costly. Loin chops are the better 
purchase if cost and nourishment are con- 
siderations, as there is less waste of bone 
and they are tender and of good flavor. 

The short fore quarter of mutton and 
lamb is used as a roast, and for stewing 
if cut in pieces. The shoulder may be 
“raised,” when all the meat beneath it and 
on the ribs is included in the shoulder. 
This makes a roast. Or three chops (round- 
bone shoulder-chops) may be cut across 
the ribs and round shoulder-bone (humerus) 
and then two or three more (rib or blade 
shoulder-chops) across the shoulder-blade 
and parallel with and including the ribs 
(Fig. 6). Many consider the shoulder-chop 
of excellent value. It depends, however, 
on the animal and the price. If full meated 
and if the neighborhood demand allows of 
a reasonable price, the shoulder-chop is ex- 


cellent for either broiling or casserole use. 
Of the two, the round-bone shoulder-chop 
has possibly more tender muscle than the 
blade shoulder-chop. 

The breast and flank of mutton are used 
for stew, and the breast of lamb for stewing 
and for braizing; the necks are used for 
stews and broths. They are excellent in 
flavor, lean, but very juicy, and make a 
good selection for casserole use. 

When a saddle of lamb or mutton is re- 
quired, it is necessary to leave the carcass 
unsplit. The short or loin saddle consists 
of the two loins joined together (Fig. 9), 
while the English or tail saddle consists of 
the two loins cut “long’”’ to include the tail 
and part of the legs as far back as the hip- 
joints (Fig. 8). These cuts are used only 
for roasting and represent the very finest 
of mutton roasts. Some of the ribs may 
be included if a larger saddle is required. 


Pork 


The rough ham is trimmed to the 
rounded piece so familiar as ham. This 
latter is used fresh, corned, or smoked. 
The tender trimmings are put to‘use for 
frying and broiling. The rib- and neck- 
bones are taken from the rough shoulder and 
are known as “neck spareribs” or “neck- 
bones.” It is otherwise trimmed down to 
the top of the shoulder-blade, giving the 
“shoulder,” which is a roasting-piece. This 
is also corned and smoked. The trimmings 
are used much the same as those of the ham. 

A “‘calie,” formerly known as California, 
picnic, or cottage ham (misnomers and no 
longer honestly used), is a shoulder cut short, 
smoked, and pressed into the semblance of a 
ham. The meat is of good flavor, but there 
is more waste of bone than in the real ham. 

The loin consists of the true loin and 
from nine to twelve ribs, and contains part 
of the hip at one end and part of the 
shoulder-blade at the other. The thick fat is 
taken off the back of the loin. The loin 
is used whole or in part as a roast, or it 
may be cut into chops. Pork tenderloin 
corresponds to that in beef, and is often re- 
moved from the loin and used separately 
either fried or broiled. The belly is some- 
times used corned, but generally is smoked 
for bacon, and then termed a side of bacon. 
The ribs are often removed to give boneless 
bacon, and the ribs so removed are “flat 
spareribs.” The side is divided lengthwise 
into inside and outside strips, the former 
being fat and the latter lean. 





Peanut-Butter Cookies—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 400 


The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods 
and Cookery 


By Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


This article completes the series of four on the important subject of foods and their prepara- 


tion. 


mentals of the science of nutrition and the chemistry of foods. 


Those who have followed this series should now be thoroughly conversant with the funda- 


We are, therefore, putting 


the principles into practise in the balanced menus for the month, which appear on page 403. 


IV—Mineral, Acid, and Ballast Foods 


INERAL, acid, and ballast foods 
are so closely connected that 
they really belong to the same 
group and are separated only 

for convenience in planning the balanced 
ration. They include all bulky, watery 
vegetables, as onions, corn, cucumbers, car- 
rots, tomatoes, turnips, cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, cauliflower, celery, eggplant, rad- 
ishes, spinach, and all greens; asparagus, 
string-beans, salad plants, prunes, figs, and 
rhubarb; all fresh fruits, coarse breads, 
cereals made from undenatured food prod- 
ucts, as whole-wheat meal, Irish oatmeal, 
home-ground corn-meal, and brown rice. 
The term “minerals” is so little under- 
stood that the importance of this constituent 
in the diet is usually overlooked or left to 
take care of itself. The body averages seven 


pounds of mineral matter, five-sixths of 
which is found in the bones, the -remainder 
being distributed throughout the tissues, 
where it performs important duties in as- 
sisting to oxidize, or burn, the food, carry 
off carbonic acid gas (the by-product of 
oxidation), giving life to the nervous sys- 
tem and pliability to the muscles, and act- 
ing as an antiseptic in cases of disease. In 
fact, life can not be carried on without 
mineral, and, just as there is crop failure if 
land lacks phosphorus, or some other 
necessary constituent, the body droops, 
grows pale and finally ill if deprived of any 
of these minerals. Lime, for instance, is 
essential to digestion, and, strangely enough, 
has a great affinity for sugar. In case many 
sweets are eaten and not enough lime, the 
body begins to call on its own store to com- 
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Tested and Approved Recipes 


Tested for Good Housekeeping by Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


Recipes from any reader of Good Housekeeping may be submitted to this department for 
testing and approval. No recipes will be considered that have already appeared in any cook- 
book. Since we are working four months ahead of the calendar, formulas for dishes suitable 


for mid-winter meals are at present most desirable. 
If you desire unavailable manuscripts returned, be sure to enclose a stamp. 


recipe accepted. 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. 


Tuna Fish Omelet 


6 eggs 1 teaspoonful salt 
6 tablespoonfuls milk 1% teaspoonful pepper 
34 cupful minced tuna fish 

Separate the eggs; beat yolks till lemon-colored, 
and the whites till stiff. Add the milk and season- 
ings to the yolks, combine mixtures, folding the 
yolks and tuna fish into the egg-whites. Melt a 
scant tablespoonful of butter in a large omelet-pan 
and turn in the mixture. Cook slowly for ten 
minutes, lifting occasionally with a knife about the 
edges to precipitate the uncooked portion. It 
should then be brown on the bottom. Place in 
the oven for a few moments to set the top, then cut 
at right angles to the handle, fold over, and turn 
onto a hot platter. 

Mrs. B. J. Linde, Cokedale, Colorado. 


Celery Savory 


2 green peppers 


2 large stalks celery 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 


1 large onion 
Chop all rather coarsely and fry slowly in the 

butter till tender. Serve with steak. 

Mrs. Eva B. Lukie, 1720 M St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


“‘Three”’ Ice 


3 cupfuls water 
3 oranges 3 cupfuls sugar 
3 lemons 3 egg-whites 

Put bananas through a potato-ricer or vegetable- 
press. Extract the orange- and lemon-juices. In 
the meantime boil together the sugar and water 
for ten minutes and, when cool, add the bananas 
and fruit-juices. Pour into a freezer, add the egg- 
whites beaten stiff, and freeze in three parts ice to 
one part salt. This makes about two quarts and 
a half. 


Mrs. A. A. Gould, 40 Patterson Ave., Cumberland, Md. 


3 ripe bananas 


Rice Rarebit 


14 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonful mustard 
Paprika 
3 cupfuls hot boiled rice 
14 tablespoonfuls flour 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the flour and 
gradually the milk. When smooth, turn in the 
cheese, which should be shaved fine or put through 
the food-chopper. Cook gently till it is melted, 
stirring often, and then season and keep hot. In 
the meantime the rice should be boiled dry and mixed 
with three extra tablespoonfuls of butter. Press 
into sauce-dishes with small cups or wine-glasses 
inverted in each to make ring-molds. Turn out 
on individual plates and cover with the cheese- 
mixture. Hollow rings may be fashioned easily 
by the hand. Mrs, P. N: Golden, Middletown, Conn. 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 

1 cupful milk 

1 pound soft 
cheese 


American 
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At least one dollar will be paid for every 


Celery Cheese Salad 


Wash and crisp several pieces of celery, fill the 
groove in each with a mixture of cream cheese, 
chopped walnuts, and minced green pepper, seasoned 
to taste with salt and pepper and moistened with 
a little cream so that it can be easily manipulated. 
Two tablespoonfuls each of walnuts and peppers 
are ample for a ten-cent cream cheese. Smooth 
the edges; chill thoroughly, then cut the stalks in 
two-inch lengths, arrange on a bed of endive, and 
serve with French dressing. The prepared stalks 
can be kept for several hours if wrapped in paraffin- 
paper and stored in the ice-box. 

Mrs. F. M. Summer, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Blueberry Loaf 


Grated rind one-half lemon 


I quart blueberries I i 
I inch stick cinnamon 


1 five-cent loaf stale bread 
About 1 cupful sugar Butter 


Slice bread and butter. In the meantime stew 
the blueberries with the lemon and cinnamon, and 
then add the sugar. Break the bread in small 
pieces and put in a well-greased granite bread-tin 
or ‘earthen bowl. Pour over the boiling sauce, 
which should soak thoroughly into the bread; let 
chill, turn out, cut in slices, and serve with cream. 
This is also good made without butter. 

Mrs. A. H. Coar, 106 Monotuck St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Date Cake 


1 teaspoonful soda 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
\% teaspoonful clove 
1% cupfuls pastry-flour 
1 pound dates 


I egg 
V4 cuptul butter 
¥ teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sugar 
1 cupful sour milk 

Beat the egg, and cream in the butter, salt, and 
sugar. Mix together the flour, spices, and dates, 
which should be stoned and shredded. Dissolve the 
soda in the sour milk, add to the egg-mixture, and 
beat in the flour Bake about fifty minutes in a 
loaf-tin in a moderate oven. This cake will keep 
moist for some time. 

Mrs. Frank Bromley, Whitewater, Wis. 


Chicken Pie 


6 hard-cooked eggs 

1% tablespoonfuls minced 
parsley 

I quart milk sauce 

Biscuit crust 


4 cupfuls diced cooked chick- 
en-mecat 
I can mushrooms 
14 pints parboiled potato 
balls 
Butter a baking-dish and put a layer of the 
chicken-meat in the bottom. Cover with the mush- 
rooms, which should be diced, then with potato 
balls, and sprinkle over a little salt and pepper. 
Then put on a layer of the hard-cooked eggs chopped, 
sprinkle with minced parsley, and cover with the 
sauce, Continue in this way till all has been used. 
Arrange on the top small biscuits cut rather thick, 
and bake about thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Mrs. Fred K. Jones, 1404 W. 14th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
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Feather Gingerbread 
1 cupful bread-flour 
I teaspoonful soda 


1% cupful sugar 

4 cupful molasses 

4 cupful melted lard 
14 cupful sweet milk 
14 cupful sour milk 


I teaspoonful cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful salt 

I teaspoonful ginger 
I egg well-beaten 

Sift together the dry ingredients; blend all that 

remain, and beat in the flour-mixture. Bake in a 
single layer-cake-pan in a moderate oven for about 
twenty minutes. Mrs. A. D. Fillmore, Harvard, Mass. 


Pineapple Salad with Golden Dressing 

6 slices canned pineapple, Cream or Neufchatel cheese 
6 large maraschino cherries Lettuce-hearts 

Arrange the salad individually; place a slice of 
pineapple on each nest of lettuce-leaves, sprinkle 
with the cheese which has been put through a potato- 
ricer, and fill the holes in the pineapple slices with 
cherries. Pass golden dressing and cheese fingers. 
This salad is particularly nice for an after-club 
luncheon, or for dessert for luncheon, dinner, or 
supper. 

Mrs. H. B. Phillips, 63 Spring Park Ave., Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. 


Golden Dressing 

\4 cupful pineapple-juice 2 eggs 
\4 cupful orange-juice cupful sugar 
\{ cupful lemon-juice cupful heavy cream 

Heat the fruit-juices in the double boiler, beat 
the eggs light, gradually adding the sugar. Com- 
bine with the hot juice and cook like a custard till 
the spoon is coated. Remove to a dish of cold water, 
beat till cold, and then fold in the cream whipped 
stiff. The dressing may be made beforehand, and 
the whipped cream added just before serving. This 
dressing is suitable to serve with almost any fruit 
salad. 
wt H. B. Phillips, 63 Spring Park Ave., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 


Chocolate Sponge Cake 


3 eggs 2 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 

1 cupful sugar der 

3 tablespoonfuls 
chocolate 

\{ cupful milk 


Few grains salt 


grated 
% teaspoonful almond-ex- 


tract 

1 cupful bread-flour 

Beat the egg-yolks; add sugar and cream until light; 
turn in the chocolate which should be melted over 
hot water, and then the milk and flavoring. Sift 
together the flour, baking-powder, and salt, and add 
alternately with the whites, stiffly beaten. Bake 
forty-five minutes in a moderate oven, using a tube- 
tin if possible. Fill in with whipped cream for serv- 
ing, and surround with sliced peaches. 
Mrs. Benjamin Cogswell, Dayville, Conn. 


Virginia Baked Ham 

6 or 8 pounds of smoked 6 pieces celery, or 1 tea- 

ham spoonful celery-seed 
4 pound peanut-butter Whole cloves 

4 bay-leaves 

Soak ham overnight, drain, and bring to boiling- 
point. Remove skin, dot over with peanut-butter, 
stick in a generous number of cloves, and place fat 
side up in the roasting-pan. Put a little more pea- 
nut-butter in the pan together with the celery and 
bay-leaves, and put to cook in a hot oven. Reduce 
the heat after a few moments, put a little water in 
the dripping-pan, and roast slowly for three hours. 
Serve with a sauce made of the drippings in the pan. 
The peanut-butter gives a flavor like that of the 
hams from the peanut-fed hogs of West Virginia. 

Mrs. R. D. Kelsey, Northfield, Minn, 
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Thousand Island Salad Dressing 


1 cupful thick mayonnaise . 2 eS 
dressing ues \% ta chopped 
6 tablespoonfuls chilli sauce chives 


Combine and serve at once. The mayonnaise 
should be very thick. This is especially good on 
pea and waxed-bean salad. 

Mrs. A. M. Morris, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


Baked Kidney-Beans 


idney-beans 1% teaspoonful 

La ae wed eine aa bak 
wi I 
— r tablespoonful salt” 
Soak the beans overnight; in the morning par- 

boil together with the onions. Put into the bean- 
pot and stir in the tomatoes, salt, sugar, and pepper. 
Bury pork in the beans, having water barely to 
cover. Two hours before the beans will be done 
bring pork to the top to brown. Bake about five 
hours in a slow oven. 

Mrs. B. W. Shockley, Raynham Center, Ma;s. 


Rice and Cheese 


3 teaspoonfuls butter 
3 egg-whites : 1% cupfuls grated Amer- 
I cupful light cream or rich ican cheese 

mi Cracker-crums 

Butter a pudding-dish and sprinkle with cracker- 
crums. Place the rice, which should be warm, in 
a bowl and beat till very light. Add the egg-whites 
whipped till stiff, and beat these together. Spread 
in one-third of the rice, sprinkle thickly with one- 
third of the cheese, dot with one teaspoonful of 
butter, and sprinkle with cracker-crums. Repeat 
till there are three layers; then pour in the cream 
and bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 

Laura E. Lockwood, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


3 cupfuls boiled rice 


Club Salad 
14 cupfuls shredded cold 


chicken 
12 slices fried bacon, diced 
3 tomatoes 

Arrange individually on salad plates; allow two 
or three lettuce-leaves to each person, place on them 
the tomatoes, peeled and sliced, then the fried bacon, 
and a spoonful of mayonnaise, and top with the 
chicken, more mayonnaise, and a sprig of parsley. 
Four or six tiny buttered toast points may be used 
to garnish each salad, being spoke-fashion 
on the plates. 

Mrs. Harper W. Spong, 226 Emerald St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 
Toast Points 
Parsley 


Oatmeal Bread 


I cupful rolled oats 
¥ cupful molasses 
I teaspoonful salt 
Pour the water over the oats, then set aside in a 
covered dish till luke-warm; add the molasses, the 
yeast-cake dissolved in a little warm water, and a 
cup and a half of bread-flour. . When this is spongy, 
add the salt and enough flour to make a dough stiff 
enough to lift in the hand. Let rise till double 
in bulk, cut down, and turn into oiled tins. Let 
rise again, and bake about three-quarters of an 
hour in an oven not quite as hot as for white bread. 
This makes two loaves and if started early in the 
morning can be finished about two o’clock. 
Mrs. R. P. Decker, Auburn, Maine. 


\% yeast-cake 
Bread-flour 
I pint boiling water 
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(Continued from page 395) 

bine with the sugar, gradually the lime is 
sapped from the teeth, and decay is apt to 
begin. Life itself can not be carried on with- 
out iron, for the little red corpuscles of the 
blood can not refresh, or reorganize the body 
without it. When iron is deficient, pallor, 
lassitude, and finally anemia may set in. 
The body can not lack any one mineral and 
expect the others to carry on their work 
efficiently. Whereas some minerals can be 
introduced into the body as medicines, all 
are more beneficial when taken as foods in 
nature’s own combinations. If a balanced 
diet is used, and the vegetables and fruits 
carefully prepared, the body will be sup- 
plied with all the mineral matter necessary. 

Green vegetables should be cooked in a 
similar way to those of starchy character, 
the smallest possible amount of boiling 
water being used, the resulting liquor acting 
as a basis for sauce. If this is not.done, the 
body is deprived of a portion of the mineral 
salts of which it is so greatly in need. Raw 
vegetables, like celery, salad plants, sliced 
raw turnips, tomatoes, radishes, and onions 
furnish minerals in a very available form, 
at the same time taking their acids to the 
blood in the way best adapted to its purifi- 
cation. The body needs more fresh food 
materials. As these can be supplied in 
salads, relishes, sandwiches, and plain vege- 
tables, and as they come in abundance 
from early spring on throughout the sum- 
mer, when the body is ridding itself of the 
winter’s poisons, it would seem that failure 
to use them is to refuse one of nature’s 
greatest gifts. Cooked vegetables can also 
be supplied in wide variety. With cream- 
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soups, soufflés, omelets, scallops, vegetable 
shortcakes, creamed, plain, baked, and in 
combination with meat and eggs, vegetables 
can be introduced in such variety that the 
menu need never become monotonous. 

As all vegetables contain a variety of 
minerals, it is somewhat difficult to classify 
them as being rich in any particular min- 
eral. Lime is found in all cereals and pre- 
dominates in brown rice, as well as in 
radishes, apples, and spinach; while iron 
has a definite place in apples, lentils, straw- 
berries, cabbage, spinach, and string-beans. 

It will be noticed that in classifying 
cereals the word “undenatured”’ is prefixed 
to wheat, oatmeal, corn-meal and brown 
rice. When a cereal is “denatured,” one or 
more of its valuable elements have been 
removed. When wheat is made into white 
flour, a portion of the mineral is sacrificed. 
A similar loss is sustained when the heart 
and outer husks are removed from corn. 
Rolled-oats and polished rice suffer in like 
manner. In this way the body is really de- 
prived of several of the most important food 
elements, and if those special denatured 
foods predominate in the diet, mineral 
starvation or anemia results. 

Too much emphasis can not be laid on 
the necessity of supplying minerals in the 
diet for prospective motherhood. The body 
is then taxed to the utmost to supply not 
only itself but the food essences needed by 
the new life. In this case, as with the 
child, the diet should be over-rich in min- 
erals, as otherwise the bony structure of the 
coming baby will suffer, while the mother 
will be robbed of her own supply of body 
minerals to give to the child. The decay 


Oatmeal Bread—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 397. The utensils are samples of the new Pyrex glass- 


ware which withstands exposure to heat. 


A custard~cup, pie-plate, shallow 


baking-dish, and bread-pan are shown 





Ida Cogswell Bailey-Allen 


of the teeth of: the pregnant mother is 
largely due to the lack of lime and phos- 
phorus in the diet. 

Fruits, like vege- 
tables, are both min- 
eral and ballast foods. 

They also convey to 

the body various acids 

which are combined 

with minerals in such 

a way as to be in- 

valuable tonics 

to the blood, 

aids to the 

digestion, 

and stimu- 

lants to the 

liver. As diges- 

tion transforms 

these acids into alka- 

lis, they cause the blood to become more 
alkaline, and the urine less acid. Grapes 
and pineapples contain tartaric acid; ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, currants, and straw- 
berries supply malic acid; lemons, oranges, 
citron, tomatoes, and limes furnish citric 
acid, while oxalic acid is found in rhubarb 
and cranberries. In many cases the acids 
appear in combination, as malic, citric, and 
oxalic in cranberries. The differing flavors 
of fruits are due to these acids, in part, but 
more to the presence of small numbers of 
little bodies which almost elude investiga- 
tion. While these are of no great nutritive 
value, they give the fruits pronounced flavor 
and make them valuable stimulants to the 
appetite and aids to the digestion, because 
they excite the digestive juices. 

Fruits in their raw state have a much 
greater tonic-value, but, as they are indi- 
gestible to many, it is often necessary to 
cook them. Unless the liquor or medium 
in which they are prepared is served with 
them, they suffer great nutritive loss. The 
skins should be retained as far as“possible, 
as many of the mineral salts are found just 
beneath the surface, and are lost when the 
fruit is pared. Whether raw or cooked, all 
fruits should be served with less sugar than 
is the usual custom. Fruit-drinks offer a 
fine opportunity to introduce acids and salts 
into the system; any fruit, from peaches to 
grapefruit, is adaptable, either alone or in 
combination. Again, these drinks should 
not be served too sweet, or the direct me- 
dicinal value is thwarted. Uncooked, acid 
fruits, however, should not be served in 
combination with starchy foods, as they 


Chicken Pie—Tested and Approved Recipe on page 396. 
The baking-dish is another sample of the new Pyrex-glass cook- 
ing-utensils, which may be used for all baking or casseroling 


frequently cause indigestion. Many a per- 
son has suffered for years from flatulence 
through eating both raw, acid fruit and 
cereal for breakfast. 

Fruits may be described as cathartic, 
laxative, and diuretic, although the black- 
berry, as well as one or two others, is 
astringent; its juice, or blackberry cordial, 
being given in cases of diarrhea. Ripe 
peaches contain acids which seem to be 
antiseptic to dysentery germs, while ripe 
cherries, pears, and watermelon have a 
cleansing or flushing effect which assists the 
kidneys in their work. 

Figs, prunes, and bananas should be 
classed as food fruits rather than mineral 
fruits. Both figs and prunes contain so 
much sugar that they are listed under car- 
bohydrates, although their mineral content 
is high. Both are ballast foods and very 
laxative. The banana is largely starch, so 
it also is classified under carbohydrates. 
As it is almost impossible to obtain bananas 
fully ripened in the north, they should be 
served cooked, as otherwise the starch is 
often indigestible. In any case, the outer 
surface should be scraped off until the 
banana becomes slippery. 

To manufacture foods that are concen- 
trated, so that the body may acquire its 
nourishment without dealing with bulk, has 
been the subject of many experiments. 
But it has been proved that the body must 
have bulk in order to stimulate the digestive 
organs to sufficient activity, and to clear or 
“sweep out”’ the intestines. 

Most vegetables ahd fresh fruits contain 


(Continued on page 402) 
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Stewed Parsnips 


3 pints sliced raw parsnips 
3 tablespoonfuls flour 
Pepper to taste 

Cut the salt pork in thin slices, cover with the 
water, and boil for three hours. Half an hour before 
serving-time, add the parsnips, and, when they 
are tender, thicken the mixture with the flour wet 
in a little cold milk. There should be three pints 
of liquid left. If not, water should be added to make 
this amount. Add pepper to taste and, if necessary, 
a little salt. Mrs. Lilly Ely Litile, Frewsburg, N. Y. 


\% pound lean, salt pork 
2 quarts cold water 


Apple Crisp 


sliced (about 1 \% cupful water 


quart) I cupful sugar 

1 teaspoonful cinnamon 34 cupful flour 
7 tablespoonfuls butter 

Butter a fire-proof dish and fill with the apples, 
water, and cinnamon mixed. Work together the 
remainder of the ingredients with the finger-tips 
until crumbly, spread over the apple-mixture, and 
bake uncovered for about thirty minutes. Serve 
with whipped cream, lemon sauce, or maple-sirup. 

Mrs. J. D. Adshead, 6 Arlington Flats, Fargo, N. Dak. 


8 apples, 


Tomato and Cucumber Salad 


Select a large, firm head of lettuce, wash without 
tearing leaves apart, set aside to drain and crisp, 
and then place on a large plate, stem-end down. 
Arrange inside the leaves slices of tomatoes and 
cucumbers in alternate rows, and scatter minced 
green pepper over all. Pass French or mayonnaise 
dressing. In serving, the hostess separates a leaf 
or two of the lettuce and then places on them a few 
slices of tomato and cucumber. 

Mrs. F. M. Summer, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Russian Salad Dressing 


3 teaspoonfuls chilli sauce 


¥% cupful olive-oil I 
1 teaspoonful minced green 


1 tablespoonful vinegar | 

1 tablespoonful lemon-juice 

1 teaspoonful grated on- 
ion 

1 teaspoonful 


pepper : 
2 teaspoonfuls minced pars- 


ley 
1% teaspoonful salt 

shire sauce Few grains each, white 
¥% teaspoonful mustard pepper and paprika 

Mix together dry ingredients, and add to acids 
and seasonings. Beat into the olive-oil and serve 
at once, or put into a glass jar and shake to emulsify 
it. Mrs. Warrick Updegraff, N. Topeka, Kan., Route 6. 


Worcester- 


Easter Salad 


3 cupfuls finely shaved cab- ¥Y% cupful diced celery 

bage 1 cupful grated pineapple 
% cupful diced apple Boiled salad dressing 
Lettuce 

Mix together the cabbage, apple, celery, and pine- 
apple. Moisten with the salad dressing, and serve 
in nests of lettuce-leaves. 

Edna B. McNaughton, Middleville, Mich. 


Bran Muffins 


1 cupful bolted corn-meal 
1 cupful bread-flour 

1 cupful bran 

1% teaspoonfuls soda 


1 egg : 
1% cupfuls milk 
1 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls molasses 
2 tablespoonfuls melted 3 teaspoonfuls cream of 
butter or drippings tartar 
Mix in the order given, having the egg well beaten 
and the soda and cream of tartar sifted with the 
corn-meal and flour. Turn into well-oiled muffin 
pans and bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 


Mrs. Frank H. Hankins, 4 Cabot St., Worcester, Mass. 


Tested and Approved Recipes 


Chilli Stew 

1% pounds round steak 1% tablespoonfuls Worces- 
1% tablespoonfuls butter tershire sauce 
1% tablespoonfuls olive-oil 3 teaspoonfuls chilli-powder 
6 tablespoonfuls chopped 2 teaspoonfuls salt 

onion 3 cupfuls canned tomatoes 
4 cloves of garlic 1% tablespoonfuls flour 

The steak may be ground or cut in small pieces. 
Heat the butter and oil together in a deep frying- 
pan, add onion and garlic, and fry till colored a 
light brown. While frying add the Worcestershire 
sauce and the chilli-powder, stirring well. Pour in 
enough hot water to cover the bottom of the pan, 
add meat, and almost cover with hot water. Cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes, then add the tomato and 
salt. Blend the flour with a little extra tomato- 
juice and add to the stew, then place in a fire-proof 
dish, and bake in the oven for about an hour. 


Serve with rice or boiled noodles. 
Mrs. George K. Meyer, Jr., 1015 28th St., Galveston, Texas. 


Vermicelli Chicken Fricassee 

I three-pound chicken 1 clove of garlic 
14 pound vermicelli 2 teaspoonfuls salt 
2 onions 14 teaspoonful pepper 
3 green peppers Grated Parmesan or Ameri- 
I quart-can tomatoes can cheese : 

Dissect the chicken as for fricassee; put into a 
good-sized stew-pot, cover with boiling water, and 
let it cook half done, or about sixty minutes; turn 
in tomatoes and the onions, green peppers, and garlic 
chopped together, and cook about thirty minutes; 
then add the vermicelli, and boil till it is tender; 
turn into a baking-dish, dot with butter, cover 
thickly with the cheese, and let it brown slightly in 


a hot oven. 
Mrs. Winona Henry, 248 W. 17th St., N. Y. City. 


Cream Chocolate Pudding 
4 egg-whites 
I square chocolate 
4 tablespoonfuls corn- \% teaspoonful vanilla 
starch Few grains salt 
Scald milk; add corn-starch moistened in one- 
fourth cupful cold water, and cook over boiling 
water for thirty minutes. Then add sugar and:a 
pinch of salt, turn onto the beaten egg-whites, and 
flavor; take out one-third of the mixture and beat 
into it the melted chocolate. Then pour into a 
mold wet with cold water; first a layer of white, 
then one of chocolate, and then one of white again. 
Serve with boiled custard, or with stewed peaches 
and whipped cream. Bessie E. Parker, Grand Isle, Vt. 


Peanut-Butter Cookies 
5 cupfuls flour 
2 ipeqecetat baking-pow- 


I pint milk 
% cupful sugar 


2 cupfuls sugar 
34 cupful peanut-butter 
34 cupful milk er 
2 eggs ¥% teaspoonful salt 

Cream together sugar and nut-butter, then add 
eggs and salt. Mix together the baking-powder 
and three cupfuls of the flour, and add alternately 
with milk. Work in the remaining flour, roll thin, 
shape, and bake in a moderate oven about six min- 
utes. If desired, each cooky may be brushed over 
with slightly beaten egg-white and sprinkled with 
chopped peanuts. Mrs. N. F. Chapman, Mena, Ark. 


Eggplant en Casserole 
2cupfuls mashed, boiled 1 teaspoonful salt 
eggplant 1% teaspoonful pepper 
14 cupful stewed tomatoes 1 tablespoonful grated 
3 tablespoonfuls butter onion 
3 tablespoonfuls chopped, \% cupful 
cooked meat crums 
Chicken, veal, bacon, pork, ham, or cooked sau- 
sage-meat may be used. Combine vegetables, meat, 
and seasonings; put mixture in a casserole, sprinkle 
the crums over the top, and brown in a hot oven. 
Ellen G. Young, 89 ‘Tunbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 


dry, buttered 





Tested and Approved Recipes 


Peanut Soup 


1 cupful peanut-butter 1 tablespoonful butter 
1 cupful chopped celery 3 pe on rich milk 

1 tablespoonful chopped 1 tablespoonful flour 

i I teaspoonful salt 


53% confule boiling water 4% teaspoonful pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls chopped red or green sweet peppers 

Make a celery stock by cooking the celery and 
onion in the water till tender, adding water as it 
evaporates to keep it one and one-half cupfuls. 
Add one cupful of milk to the peanut-butter and 
blend; heat remainder in double boiler, thicken with 
the flour and butter creamed together, add stock 
and peanut-butter mixture, season, and serve gar- 
nished with the peppers. 

Mrs. H. L. Smith, Cortland, N. Y. 


Cream-of-Vegetable Soup 


1 tablespoonful rice Few grains soda 

1 tablespoonful sugar I small potato 

5 cupfuls soup-stock I carrot 

2 tomatoes or % cupful 6 stalks celery 

stewed tomato 2 sprigs parsley 
1 small onion 1% tablespoonfuls flour 
1% cupful light cream 1% tablespoonfuls butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Mince the vegetables and put on to cook with 
the stock, rice, and sugar. Then season; add soda, 
thicken with the flour and butter creamed together, 
and turn in cream just before serving. The vege- 
tables may be served in the soup, or strained out 
as desired. 

Lucy E. Hubbell, 2 Franklin Court, Garden City, L. I. 


Nut Croquettes 
1 cupful stale ground 34 cupful broken walnut- 
bread-crums meats 
1 cupful milk 4 44 teaspoonful salt 
% teaspoonful onion-juice Few grains pepper 
One or two egg-yolks slightly beaten 
Mix ingredients in order given, form into balls 
containing a tablespoonful each, roll in extra crums, 
dip ip slightly beaten egg diluted with one-fourth 
cupful cold water, and roll again in bread-crums. 
Fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of bread 
in forty seconds. Serve with raisin sauce. 
Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


Potatoes Lizette 
12 small potatoes, or six YY cupful flour 


large ones PD ren milk 
¥% cupful diced salt pork 4 teaspoonful pepper 


Pare the potatoes and place on a fire-proof platter. 
If large potatoes are used, they should be cut in 
halves, lengthwise. Dust them slightly with salt. 
Try out the pork, remove the meat, and keep it hot. 
To the fat add the flour, stir till well blended, and 
pour in milk gradually. When this has boiled up, 
pour it over the potatoes and bake in a moderate 
oven till they are soft, basting two or three times 
during the cooking—about forty minutes. Serve 
with the pork-scraps sprinkled over the top, as a 
substantial luncheon or supper dish. 

Mrs. A. D. Fillmore, Harvard, Mass. 


Apple-Lemon Pie 


2 cupfuls chopped apples 2 eggs well beaten 
4 cupful ground soda 2 tablespoonfuls melted 


crackers butter 


Grated rind and juice two 1% cupfuls sugar 
lemons Pie-crust 

Mix together the apples, crackers, lemons, eggs, 
butter, and sugar in the order given. Then use as a 
filling for pies made -with double crusts, baking 
slowly for about thirty minutes. This makes two 
small pies or one large one. 

Mrs. R. T. Kemp, 711 Park St., Trinidad, Colo, 
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Raisin Sauce 
1 cupful quartered rais- 1% cupfuls cold water 
ins : ¥% cupful sugar 
Juice 4% lemon 
Simmer raisins in the water till soft, then add the 
sugar; boil gently for fifteen minutes, and just be- 
fore serving flavor with the lemon-juice. 
Mrs. F. A. Morrill, Norwood, Mass. 


Fish Soufflé 


I tablespoonful 
arsley 
1 large can fish-flakes 


2 tablespoonfuls butter minced 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 
\% teaspoonful pepper 
1% cupfuls mil 3 eg 
1 teaspoonful Py onion 

Make a white sauce of the butter, flour, pepper, 
and milk; add to this the onion, parsley, and the 
fish-flakes, which should be picked apart with a fork. 
Beat egg-yolks light, add to this mixture, and then 
fold in the whites, beaten stiff and dry. Bake ina 
buttered dish in a very moderate oven till firm in 
the center, and serve at once with or without tomato 
sauce. 

Mrs. J. D. Adshead, Arlington Flats, Fargo, N. Dak. 


Scalloped Oysters New Style 


¥% teaspoonful onion-_uice 
5 tablespoonfuls chopped 
celery 
3 tablespoonfuls butter 
I cupful thin cream 
Salt and pepper 
Beat the eggs and water together; pick over, rinse, 
drain, and dry the oysters. Drop each one in the 
egg, then roll in the crums, and lay in a buttered 
dish. For each layer add a little salt and pepper, 
a drop or two of onion-juice, and a tablespoonful of 
celery. Repeat till the dish is filled; dot over with 
the butter, add the cream, and bake about half an 
hour in a hot oven. 
Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


I quart oysters 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls water 

1% cupfuls fine 
bread-crums 


dried 


Delicious Sweet Potatoes 

3cupfuls mashed sweet 4 cupful broken pecan- or 

potatoes walnut-meats 
¥% cupful sugar % teaspoonful salt 
\% cupful butter ew grains cinnamon or 
4% cupful raisins nutmeg : 

\% pound marshmallows 

Peel and cut potatoes in small pieces and boil as 
Irish potatoes. Three moderately large sweet pota- 
toes will be ample for the amount specified. When 
mashed, add the sugar, butter, salt, and spice, beat 
till light and puffy, and stir in the raisins and nuts. 
Pile in a buttered baking-dish, dot with the marsh- 
mallows, and brown. 

Mrs. Jessie Terry Moore, Box 324, Amory, Miss. 


Baked Cymlins a la Telcourt 
3 cupfuls mashed, cooked 1 egg 
cymlins orsummer squash _1 teaspoonful onion-juice 
2% cupfuls bread-crums % teaspoonful pepper 
¥% cupful milk I teaspoonful salt 
Sliced bacon 
The cymlins should be young and tender so that 
paring is unnecessary. Beat the egg light, add milk, 
and mix with the crums, to which have been added 
the onion-juice, salt, and pepper. Allow a slice of 
bacon to each person, and fry, adding two table- 
spoonfuls of the bacon-fat to the cymlins. Butter a 
baking-dish. Mix the crum-mixture with the 
cymlins, bestrew with some dry bread-crums mixed 
with a little bacon-fat, and bake till brown in a 
moderate oven. For serving, garnish with the bacon. 
Marguerite G. Wightman, Ashland, Hanover Co.,; Virginia. 
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(Continued from page 399) 

so much cellulose that they are invaluable 
as ballast foods. Favorite refreshments a 
century ago were apples and nuts. This isa 
perfect combination, as the bulk of the 
apple satisfies the appetite and prevents the 
eating of too many nuts. If heeded, this 
simple rule of using bulk to supplement con- 
centrated foods will do much toward produc- 
ing better health. Bulky cereals, as whole- 
wheat meal, corn- and oatmeal, are splendid 
ballast foods, and in cases of autointoxica- 
tion or constipation should be used to re- 
place ordinary flour in making bread. All 
of the ballast foods should be used freely 
in either case. 

The dissolvent group includes several of 
the foods classed under minerals and bulk, 
as well as others which contain an abun- 
dance of liquid. Under this heading, we 
find watery fruits and vegetables, gelatins, 


How to Use the 


HE balanced menus for the month 
of September have been carefully 


planned to provide a family of 

six people with a correct balance 
of the five food principles. The new dishes 
in the Tested and Approved pages have 
been freely drawn upon with a resultant 
wide variety in the meals. The raw food 
materials required cost approximately 
$16.00 per week at average New York City 
prices. But September is preeminently the 
month of plenty, and if local vegetables and 
fruits are substituted in any menu calling 
for something out of market or high in 
price, the cost of these menus can be very 
materially reduced. They can be made of 
service throughout the country, if you will 
consider them merely as a framework and 
learn the art of substitution as governed 
by local supply. 

The meals furnish approximately 1166 
calories each, with 116 calories supplied by 
the protein. This insures an ample supply 
of tissue-building food, which is especially 
important for growing children. One lunch- 
eon (for September 8th) is planned to show 
the kind of meal a high-school pupil who can 
not get home for the noon meal should eat 
each day in order to maintain the health and 
nervous balance so easily destroyed at this 
time. In this school luncheon ample and 


The Every-Day Chemistry of Foods and Cookery 


water-ices, frappés and sherbets, butter- 
milk, skimmed milk, fruit-drinks, tea, cof- 
fee, water, and stock and milk soups. 
About two-thirds of the body’s weight is 
due to water. Approximately four and a 
half pints are given off each day in the 
waste and exhalations, a portion of which is 
actually manufactured in the body tissues, 
the remainder coming from food and drink. 
Roughly speaking, in order to maintain the 
fluid balance for a day, at least twoand a half 
pints of liquid should be taken by an adult 
besides that contained in the food. In case 
the diet is over-heavy in meat and protein, 
more will be needed, to carry off urea and 
other products of protein waste, than when 
it is largely vegetarian or balanced. To se- 
cure the greatest benefit, water should be 
taken in quantities distributed throughout 
the day, rather than in large amounts at a 
time, as this may over-tax the stomach. 


Balanced Menus 


balanced nourishment is provided. Very 
definite provision should always be made 
to secure for school children meals suff- 
ciently rich in protein. 

In planning the breakfasts, special pains 
have been taken to keep them simple. 
Occasionally a “made” dish may be used, 
but breakfast is not the meal at which to 
use left-overs. Eggs furnish an ideal sup- 
ply of protein for the morning meal. The 
smoked and salted fish and meats are also 
good. Steaks and chops are not needed te 
provide a balance, and should be’ used but 
seldom. Potatoes have not been used in 
the same breakfast menu with a cereal, be- 
cause three starchy foods are not needed 
either for food balance or to increase the 
palatability of the meal. 

The luncheons are planned with the idea 
that they may be used for suppers when 
dinner is served in the middle of the day. 
Menus for one entire day and another 
luncheon and dinner have been planned for 
the non-meat-eaters. Both of these days 
will prove equal in cost to those specifying 
meat. They are accurately balanced and 
supply the food elements in their normal 
proportions. It must be remembered that 
the combination of wide variety and econ- 
omy in meals is secured only by careful 
buying and good cooking. 





Balanced Menus for September 


WEDNESDAY, September 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloup 

Pancakes Sirup 
Uniep Bet Bacon 
off 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


§Peppers Filled with Cheese 
Tomato Salad with §Russian 
Mayonnaise 
Maryland Sally Lunn 
Tea Jam 
DINNER 
Clear Soup 
{Spring Lamb Stew en Casserole 

pttuce with French Dressing 
‘Three’ Ice 
Cake Coffee 


THURSDAY, September 2 
BREAKFAST 
Pears 
Cereal with Cream 
French Omelet Bran Muffins 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
Baked Kidney-Beans 
+Baked Brown Bread 
Celery 
Fruit §Sour-Cream Doughnuts 
DINNER 
Clam Bouillon 
tPot Roast of Veal 
§Kohlrabi 
Mashed Potatoes 
Easter Salad 
Cream Chocolate Pudding 
Coffee 


FRIDAY, September 3 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Lamb-Chops 
Browned Potatoes 
Muffins Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
Tuna Fish Omelet 
Endive with Thousand Island 
Dressing 
Feather Gingerbread Tea 
DINNER 
Roast Beef Spinach 
Potatoes Cooked with the Meat 
Sliced Tomatoes French Dressing 
iamaae, Tapioca 


SATURDAY, September 4 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced Peaches 
Ready-Cooked Cereal with Cream 
Poached Eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCHEON 
§Hot Cheese Sandwiches 
Lettuce Salad 
Delicious Sweet Potatoes 
Tea 
DINNER 
Vegetable Soup 
Reheated Roast Beef with Brown 
Gravy 
Baked New Beets 
Mashed Potatoes 
Orange and Endive Salad with 
Mayonnaise 
Joffee 
SUNDAY, September 5 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloup 
Cooked Cereal with © m 
tBacon and Eggs. Ne __ Style 
Coffee §Oatmeal Muffins 
DINNER 
Clear Soup 
Chicken with Sour-Cream Gravy 
Baking-Powder Biscuits 
Eggplant en Casserole Rice 
Date Cake Strawberry Gelatin 
Coffee 
SUPPER 


Spinach and Egg Saiad 
Nut Muffins 


t 
Baked Custard with Sliced Peaches 
ea 
The issue in which recipes not in the Tested and Approved list for this month appeared are 
indicated as follows: * April, { May, t June, | July, § August. 403 


MONDAY, September 6 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Creamed Chicken on Toast 
Bran Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


*Baked Cracker Omelet 
Stewed Parsnips 
||Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
“Fo aa Buns 

offee 


DINNER 


Black-Bean Sou Crofitons 
{Scallo Cabbage 
Baked Potatoes 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
tSoft Caramel Custard 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, September 7 
BREAKFAST 


Cantaloup 
Cereal with Cream 
§Corn Muffins Bacon and Eggs 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Peanut Soup Whole-Wheat Toast 
Potatoes Lizette 
tButter-Scotch Pie Cheese 
Tea 


DINNER 


Clear Soup 
Virginia Baked Ham 
Stewed Tomatoes 
Boiled Potatoes 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Stewed Plums ¢Coconut Puffs 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, September 8 
BREAKFAST 


Pears 
Ready-Cooked Cereal with Cream 
Scrambled Eggs with Ham 
§Oatmeal Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 
(Also adapted to the school lunch- 
basket) 


Cocoa or Hot Soup (in thermos) 
Buttered Oatmeal Bread Sand- 
wiches 
Deviled Eggs 

sea oy, Salad 


DINNER 


Bouillon (onion seasoned) 
Broiled Steak Mashed Potatoes 
*Carrots with Butter Sauce 
Corn on Cob 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
Baked Apples Wafers 
Coffee 


THURSDAY, September 9 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Broiled Finnan-Haddie 
Creamed Potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Baked Oymlins & la Telcourt 
String-Bean Salad 
Blueberry Loaf 


DINNER 


Chilli Stew 
Boiled Noodles Spinach 
Pineapple Salad with Golden 
Dressing 
Cheese Sticks Coffee 


FRIDAY, September 10 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


§Creole Eggs 
Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Rice Rarebit 
Lettuce Salad 
§Spanish Bun 


DINNER 


Clear . 
Roast Loin of b 
Sweet Potatoes Celery Savory 
Sliced Tomatoes 
§Bisque Cream Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, September Ii1 
BREAKFAST 


Cantalou 
Ready-Cooked Cereal with Cream 
Creamed Lamb 
Reheated Rolls Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Cream-of-Potato Sou 
Club Salad Bread-Sticks 
Peanut-Butter Cookies Tea 


DINNER 


Vegetable Sou: Crisp Crackers 
Vermicelli Chicken Fricassee 
Celery 
Apple Crisp Coffee 


SUNDAY, September 12 
BREAKFAST 


Blueberries 
Cooked Cereal with Cream 
Poached Eggs 
Muffins Coffee 
DINNER 


*Chives Soup 
Rice and Cheese 
Nut Croquettes with Raisin Sauce 
Lettuce and Tomatoes, +Boiled 
Dressing 
*Italian Ice-Cream Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Scalloped Oysters, New Style 
Romaine with Russian Dressing 
tDelicious Quick Tea Rolls 
(reheated) 

Grapes Ice-Tea 


MONDAY, September 13 
BREAKFAST 


Cereal with Peaches and Cream 
risp Bacon 
§Kentucky — Bread 


LUNCHEON 
*Baked Whitefish with Catchup 
Sauce 
Baked White Potatoes 
Lettuce with Boiled Dressing 
tFrozen Bananas 


DINNER 


*Creole Soup 
Hamburger Steak Mashed Potatoes 
Onions 

Lettuce with French Dressin: 
Apple-Lemon Pie Coffee 


TUESDAY, September 14 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed Prunes 
Cereal with Cream 
Broiled Ham (sliced thin and 
broiled until crisp) 
Graham Muffins Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Fish Soufflé 
Tomatoes and Cucumbers 
French Dressing 
Gingerbread Lemon Sauce Tea 


DINNER 


Onion Soup (with Stock) 
Thick Mutton Chops 
Baked Potatoes *Mock Crabs 
Romaine Salad Crackers 
Snappy Cheese Fruit 
Coffee 





Tested Helps for Housekeepers 


Every article described in 

these pages has been 

tested by experts in The 

Good Housekeeping In- 

stitute. One and all they 

will do what the manufac- 

turers say they will do. Only 

in the matter of time are the 

tests lacking in completeness; 

it is manifestly impossible to 

subject an appliance of any kind 

to the wear and tear of daily use 
through weeks and months, The compo- 
sition of an article and the probabilities 


of its continuing to give 

good service. are con- 

sidered, but we can not 

predict its length of use- 

fulness. Inany case where 

an article approved by the 

Institute has, under fair 

usage, broken down un- 

reasonably soon, it should be 

reported to the Institute. It 

is the aim of both the Institute 

and the manufacturers who ask 

for tests to offer to the consumer only 
appliances and materials of honest worth. 
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Inquiries concerning Tested and Approved articles should be addressed to 
the Institute 


Pyrex Glass Cooking-Dishes 


Pyrex glassware has been in constant and suc- 
cessful use in the Institute for over two years, al- 
though it is only now, after these and other similarly 
prolonged tests, that the manufacturers are willing 
to offer their new ware to the housekeeper. Pyrex 
ware, then, has been proved. It is strong and tough. 
Although glass, it will stand all but flagrantly rough 
usage. It heats up fairly slowly, but holds its heat 
a surprisingly long time. For this reason, results 
approach the old-fashioned Dutch-oven cookery. 
Cakes, bread, popovers, and biscuits are raised 
with uniformity, while top, sides, and bottom are 
the same uniform, crisp brown. For meat cookery, 
casseroles, and so on, the ware is excellent. Be sure 
the oven is a “slow” one. Pastry comes out of the 
oven flaky and brown. The dishes are suitable for 
use in the fireless cooker; baked beans are especially 
well cooked in them. Ina careful test, popovers from 
the same batter were baked in an ordinary earthen 
custard-cup and in the glass custard-cup, placed 
side by side in the oven. There were two points of 
special interest in the test: the relative size of the 
finished popovers and the variation in color and 
“doneness.”” The popover cooked in Pyrex was 
evenly browned, crisp, 
and thoroughly done; 
the second popover was 
brown on top and bot- 
tom, but had a ring of 
underdone, yellow, 
moist crum around the 
edge of the cup. It was 
one-half inch lower than 
the Pyrex popover and, 
after cooling, shrank 
still further The new 
glassware has still other 
advantages in the ease 
with which it is kept 
clean, and in its smooth, 
non-absorbent surface. 
The cost is not excess- 
ive, and no housekeeper 
should hesitate to try the 
new ware. Price of cas- 
serole with cover, $1.75; 
bread-pan, 75 cents, pie- 
plate, 75 cents; round or 
oval ramekins, 65 cents; 
custard-cup, 20 cents. 
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This clothes-drier can be fastened to any ceiling. 
the rack for loading or unloading and raise it overhead out of the measuring. 
way while the clothes are drying 


Paper Nursery Blankets 


These blankets are made of heavy, but soft and 
pliable parchment paper, so strong and tough that 
it resists tearing. The Institute is doubly certain 
that mothers will find satisfaction in their use 
because they have been put to an additional and 
very rigid test at the School of Mothercraft, New 
York City, through the cooperation of the principal, 
Miss Mary L. Read, who has consented to test all 
appliances requiring the presence of the baby 
itself. She reports that the teachers and student 
nurses at the school find it quite “equal to all the 
manufacturers claim for it. It has the advantages 
over rubber of being inexpensive and having no 
odor, and we have found it equally protective.” 
For all of these reasons mothers will find the nursery 
blanket a sanitary and practical nursery necessity. 
Price, 15 cents. 


Indoor Clothes-Drier 


This indoor drier is large enough to do much more 
than the usual auxiliary service. It is made of 
eight wooden bars six feet in length, supported from 
a frame screwed to the ceiling, swung e a harness 
of clothes-line and controlled by a pull-rope through 

steel pulleys. It can be 
fastened to any ceiling. 
The drying-rods are 
lowered for convenient 
loading, then raised to 
within a few inches of 
the ceiling, where the 
increased heat dries the 
linen very quickly, and, 
at the same time, the 
clothes are kept out of 
the way. Price, $5.00. 


Half-Teaspoon 
Measure 


Accurate measures are 
a practical necessity. 
Even the Tested and 
Approved Recipes will 
not be successful unless 
the formula given is fol- 
lowed with an accuracy 
secured only by careful 
This _half- 
teaspoon measure is 


The ropes lower 























A few suanges of the new kitehen yellow ware. 
both price and appearance 






made of nickel-silver, silver-plate, or sterling. 


Price, 25 cents, solid nickel-silver. 
Kitchen Yellow Ware 


This ware of soft pale yellow becomes even more 

efficient because of its possibilities in securing a 
harmonious color-scheme in the kitchen. The rest- 
fulness and consequently increased efficiency of the 
worker under such conditions has only to be expe- 
rienced to be realized. The color of 
the ware is so neutral that it may be 
used with any color-scheme, but it is 
an especially happy choice with a 
yellow, buff, or blue kitchen. The 
designs are good: the mixing- 
bowls have the conical bottoms 
essential for rapid mixing, the 
pitcher pours freely, and the covers 
to the storage jars make a tight 
seal. The prices are reasonable: 
salt-box, 20 cents; butter-jar, 20 
cents; 6 spice-jars, 10 cents each; 
6 cereal-jars, 20 cents each; 
pitcher, 15 cents; sugar-jar, 25 
cents; covered bowl, 25 cents; 
12-inch mixing bowl, 25 cents; 
g-inch mixing-bowl, to cents. 


Mother’s Kiddie Keeper 


This fenced playroom is of un- 
told help to mothers of young chil- 
dren, because it furnishes the baby 
the required exercise under natural, 
but safeguarded conditions. For 
this reason a baby-pen of some 
kind is endorsed by baby authorities. The Insti- 
tute finds the Kiddie Keeper an exceptionally 
adaptable form. The Kiddie Keeper consists of eight 
sections of horizontal, stained wood slats. These 
can be folded up into a compact parcel small 
enough to pack in a trunk. The horizontal slats 
help the child pull himself up, and at the same time 
make it difficult for him to reach through. The 
Kiddie Keeper can be made into a generous, eight- 
sided playroom, for the house, the porch, or the 
yard. The joining may be slipped, and the Kiddie 
Keeper will form a screen for any corner or section of 
aroom. In the same way it can be made into a gate 
for the stairway, or a fence across one end of the 
porch. Or, as pictured in the illustration, it may 
be set up as a strong crib, with canvas “springs.” 
The Kiddie Keeper is well made, strongly and durably 
put together, and is finished in an attractive wal- 
nut stain. Price, $6.00. 


Waterless Hot Bottle 


_ This waterless heat-retainer is nickel-plated. It 
is round in shape, eight inches in diameter, and one 
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lt is attraetive in 






Arranged in this way,the Kiddie Keeper 

serves as a crib; some of its other uses 

are as a screen, a gate for the porch or 

stairs, and a completely enclosed play- 
ground for the toddler 
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and one-fourth inches thick. It weighs three 
pounds four ounces and is therefore lighter in 
weight than either the metal or rubber bottle 
of two-quart capacity filled with three pints of 
water. The bottle itself is boiled ten minutes, 
when it will stay hot from twelve to eighteen 
hours. At the end of twelve hours it showed a 
temperature of 123° F., and at the end of eigh- 
teen hours a temperature of 114° F. If boiled 
longer than ten minutes, the heat will not be 
retained so long, although no harm to the bottle 
results. It is filled with a chemical of a formula 
known only to the manufacturers. The Insti- 
tute has tested only its construction, which it 
finds durable, and its efficiency, which has proved sat- 
isfactory. These bottles are available for use at the 
two standard temperatures of 125° F. and 145° F. 
The former is endorsed for hospital use and will be 
found hot enough for practically all home condi- 
tions. The temperature is surprisingly uniform 





oe 
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over a long period. This form of hot bottle will be 
especially valuable for old people, for use on long 
country 


drives, and for certain illnesses, like in- 
flammatory rheumatism, where uniform 
heat is essential to comfort and often to 
recovery as well. Price, $3.00. 


A Correction 


The price of the Brumo dishwasher 
was incorrectly quoted in the July 
issue. The mop is 25 cents with 
an additional 5 cents for postage. 
It is made by the Brumo Com- 
pany, Germantown, Pa. 


Biscuit-Tray and Cutter 


The biscuit-tray is much easier 
to wash clean than is the biscuit- 
pan with its sharp corners and 
sides. Moreover, the biscuits 
baked on the tray are uniformly 
symmetrical, with plenty of 
brown, crisp crust. This tray 
accommodates twelve biscuits 
cut with the accompanying at- 
tractive, small-sized cutter. Both 
tray and cutter are made of dur- 
able enamelware in a gray-green 
shaded from white. The tray is a 
real saver of time, because it is quickly oiled and 
made ready to receive the biscuits, “and is readily 
washed afterward. Price $1.00; 24-biscuit size, $1.25. 


Solid Alcohol a Safe Fuel 

The “Sterno” and “Lava” fuels, both forms of 
the so-called “solid” alcohol, are not made from 
wood-alcohol. ‘They are perfectly safe to use, and 
can do no harm even to weak eyes, as one corre- 





A convenient and easily-cleaned enamelware biscuit-tray and 


cutter. The half-teaspoon measure at the right is a great aid to 
aceuracy in following recipes 
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spondent suggested. This fuel is made by impreg- 
nating a soap or paraffin base with as much 
natured alcohol as it can be made to absorb. The 
alcohol alone burns. Denatured alcohol is pure 
grain-alcohol to which a fractional percentage of 
some denaturing fluid has been added. This effec- 
tually prevents its use as a beverage, and Uncle 
Sam, therefore, allows denatured alcohol to be 
made tax-free. 

The brands that have been approved by the 
Institute yield approximately one hour and fifteen 
minutes of service. Unbranded cans of the prod- 
uct, although tly as full, do not always 
prove as rich in alcohol. One such can burned only 
forty-eight minutes. Solid alcohol is an excellent 
fuel for emergency and travelers’ use, but it is not 
as yet practicable or cheap enough in price to sub- 
stitute it for other fuels for constant household 
consumption. 


Dustless Mops and Oil-Mops 


All the so-called dustless mops are treated with 
a more or less nonvolatile oil-preparation that 
enables them to retain instead of quickly shaking 
off the dust they gather. These mops should not 
be confused, however, with the oil-mops which 
are also treated with oil, but of a heavier and rad- 
ically different kind. 

The dustless mops are not intended for any 

purpose save gathering dust; they do not feed the 
floor with oil. The twine fiber is so thoroughly 
impregnated with the oil, which, like all oily ma- 
terial, washes out with difficulty, that the mop- 
heads retain, as the manufacturers claim, their 
dust-gathering qualities even after many washings. 
These mops are adaptable for use on any floors, 
waxed, oiled, or painted, or on linoleum. 

The oil-mops, on the contrary, are intended to 
feed the boards of the floor with the oil required 
to keep them polished, and, therefore, renewal of 
the oil in the mop-head is necessary occasionally. 
They do not require renewal often, however, al- 
though this depends absolutely on how much the 
mop is used. 

These mops are intended to be used on all save 
waxed floors; for these use only the wax prepara- 
tion and the dustless mop. The oil-mop fur- 
nishes an easy and quick method of keeping 
floors in excellent condition, but its most efficient 
use is in combination. First, use the dustless mop 
to remove dirt, next, wash up any spots, and then 
use the oil-mop. When the oil-mop is used for the 
double purpose of dusting and oiling, full advantage 
of its efficiency can not be obtained. 


Fireless Gas-Ranges are Efficient 


There is no justifiable basis for criticism of the 
fireless gas-ranges approved by the Institute, be- 
cause of “danger of the gas going ss absorption 
of fumes by the food, or burning of food placed 
near the sides of the oven.” In the first stoves de- 
signed with the “fireless insulation of ovens, there 
was not adequate provision made to prevent the 
gas from going out,” but as at present manufac- 
tured in all models of the fireless gas-ranges approved 
by the Institute, there is ample provision for ventila- 
tion of the flames during operation, and no ible 
chance of gas accumulation in an unvented space, 
which might later cause an explosion. It should 
be noted, however, that this is the special feature 
of the fireless gas-range which it is most essential 
to investigate. If faulty in operation, even if on but 
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one of many occasions, the range is not perfect 


de- - enough for household use, and it is needless to warn 
against purchasing such utensils. 
Adjustment of Gas-Burners 
It is just as essential for satisfaction with these 
the gas-supply and 


range. The 

purchased as yet through them, and they are not 
especially interested in installing them them for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Therefore, if the fireless range, 
once installed, does not show a radical- reduction 
in the use of gas, and if the oven- and fireless-com- 

ments do not satisfactorily do their work, 
investigate at once the appearance of the gas- 
flame. If the range is “slow to heat,” in all proba- 
bility there is not enough gas being sent into the 
burners. On request, the manufacturers will send 
another “spud” that will increase the size of the 
burner-opening. Gas-pressures vary throughout 
the country, and no universal opening has yet been 
devised, but the main point is to recognize the 
trouble, which can be corrected easily, and then see 
that the simple change is made. 

There is practically no air circulation in a fire- 
less-oven. Because of this and the low tempera- 
ture used, even strongly flavored foods can be cooked 
together without mingling their flavors. It is not 
advisable to place pans in actual contact with the 
side-walls of the oven, but the oven can be filled 
to capacity without danger of burning the food 
near the sides. 


‘That Fireless-Cooker Flavor” 


There should be no “fireless-cooker flavor” 
when any fireless-cooker is properly used. Its 
presence usually means that food has been left too 
long in the cooker or has been started at too high 
a temperature. Thus, cereals, when cooked with a 
radiator, develop a slight flavor not present when 
cooked only with hot water. The oven of a 
fireless cooker should be used exactly as other 
ovens. The temperature at starting is as high, 
if not higher, than the average range-oven, and 
food should take no longer to cook. The 
economy of baking even one cake by “fireless” 
is obvious. The average oven-burner, not fireless, 
takes forty to fifty cubic-feet of gas per hour. When 
the cake is baked in a chest-type fireless, two 
burners are required for twenty minutes to heat 
the radiators. These take only sixteen cubic-feet 
each per hour. Add to this the fact that the cake 
need not be watched, and the assurance that the 
baking will be uniform and perfect, and the popu- 
larity of fireless cookers for small bakings is ex- 
plained. 


Consult the Institute 


The consulting service of the Institute is abso- 
lutely free to subscribers and readers. Write to 
us fully and freely, as the more details we know of 
the conditions under which appliances are to be 
used, the more valuable we can make our sugges- 
tions. The names and addresses of all manufac- 
turers whose products are mentioned in these 

pages will be furnished upon request. Address, 
Goop Hovusexeepinc Institute, 128 East 23rd 
Street, enclosing a stamped addressed envelop. In 
all cases, answers will be sent promptly by mail. 
The two bulletins, Efficiency Kitchens, and Cooking 
Utensils, are available for purchase at 15 cents each. 





Discoveries wanted! What little things are you doing to save 

yourself time or money or worry, or to add to the beauty 

or utility of anything about your house? We’ll pay at 

least one dollar for every available Discovery. If you want 

rejected manuscripts returned, please enclose a stamp. 

Address, Discovery Editor, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


at 
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Improved Pumpkin-Cookery 


#We have tried the following method of cooking 
pumpkin for quite a number of years, and find it a 
much better way than the old method. Put a whole 
pumpkin in a pan partially filled with water, place 
this pan in the oven, and cook at a slow heat until 
the pumpkin bursts open. Scoop out the pulp, 
remove the seeds, and the pumpkin is ready for 
use. What is not used at once can be put into 
glass jars for future use. K. S., Ind. 


To Launder Sheer Materials 


#In the last rinsing-water for sheer materials, 
such as scrim curtains, use one tablespoonful of 
powdered borax to each gallon of water. This 
prevents the cloudy appearance so often noticed 
when starch is used, and the material will iron much 
easier. This is also an excellent way to launder 
any article trimmed with Cluny lace. 
Mrs. C. F., N. Y. 


For Cleaning Hot-Air Pipes 

#We have a warm-air heating-plant, and have 
“discovered” that by using the hose-attachment 
of our electric suction-sweeper to clean out both 
warm- and cold-air registers occasionally we have 
no trouble with the dust of which so many com- 
plain who use this type of heating-plant. 

R. B., Ill. 


Repairing Big Rents 
#Holes in the knees of stockings are usually good- 


sized. Especially after the stockings have been 
washed it seems almost hopeless to try to darn 
them. They may be mended easily, however, if, 
after the stocking is taken off, you wet the place 
where it is torn, then lay the stocking over a radiator 
or some flat surface, where it will dry quickly, and 
pull the threads together with your fingers while it 
is still wet. This restores the stocking to its original 
shape and makes the hole very small, as the threads 
almost meet. Darn as soon as dry, and you will 
accomplish the work in one-quarter of the time it 
would otherwise take. RRAGM & 


Converting a Fan-Motor 

#Some day I am going to own an electric motor 
for the kitchen. Meantime, I have done this: I 
had the blades unscrewed from my electric fan, and 
a rod, having three strong wire loops at the end, 
inserted. Then the converted fan-motor was 
screwed to the kitchen-wall at a convenient height 
above a broad shelf. The rod is adjustable, and the 
motor has, as the fans always do, different speeds. 
With this new device I can make mayonnaise, beat 


eggs, whip cream, mix batters, and do a dozen 
things that used to mean arm-ach2 and much time 
expended. Until you have tried it, you don’t 
know what fun it is, while you are mixing the cake, 
to have a little motor purring away and beating 
the whites of the eggs. H. D. N., Ore. 


Convenient Curtain Hangers 


For over a fireplace, or where ordinary curtain- 
fixtures.can not be put up, the following is a good 
method to use: Have a brass rod cut.one-half inch 
shorter than the width of the fireplace. Buy two 
rubber “bumpers” from a plumber and push one 
end of the rod into one of these bumpers. Then 
thread the curtain onto the rod, as usual, and after- 
ward put the second bumper on the free end of the 
rod. The rubber bumpers or knobs will “give” 
enough to allow the rod to be pushed in place near 
the top of the fireplace. A second rod may be put 
at the bottom of the opening in a similar manner 
if desired. The hem on the curtain should be wide 
enough to slip over and hide the bumpers, and the 
curtain, of some heavy material such as denim or 
velours, in a color to match the other furnishings, 
should be made without fulness and so as to hang 
as flat as possible. A. H. A., Minn. 


Better Than Blankets 


#A wool-filled comfort is as cheap as a blanket 
and more satisfactory. They are made from wool- 
batting, covered with a casing of the heaviest out- 
ing flannel, which is to be tacked on loosely with 
ball darning-cotton. This prevents the wool work- 
ing through to the irritation of the sleeper. The 
edges of this case should be turned in and sewed to- 
gether. Then make a silkaline cover and tack to 
the batting and flannel in any way desired. The 
silkaline cover can be removed, when soiled, and 
washed separately. Comforts made in this way 
are warm, light, and durable. Mrs. W. H., Ia. 


Final Touches for Cranberry Sauce 
Make cranberry sauce in the way you always do, 
but add the juice of half a lemon with the sugar 
to each quart, and you will find a marked improve- 
ment. The lemon-juice makes the sauce clearer and 
much more solid. M. B. B., Cal. 


Baby’s Hair-Brush 

#1 wonder if all “new” mothers have the same 
difficulty in finding a suitable hair-brush for baby? 
I hunted from store to store in search of something 
finer than the customary camel’s hair brush and 
yet soft enough for baby’s tender scalp. At last 
I hit upon a hat-brush, about an inch wide and four 
inches long, and have found it a splendid make- 
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shift to bridge the gap between the period of the 
camel’s hair and the stiff bristles suitable for older 
heads. Mrs. H. J. W., N.Y. 


To Clean Baby’s Nails 


#No one will deny the fact that cleaning a baby’s 
finger-nails is very difficult. Some prefer doing it 
while the little one is asleep, but many times the 
needed rest is disturbed, so that plan is unwise. I 
have discovered that an ordinary piece of writing- 
paper, folded several times into a square, will do 
the work quickly and safely. I use the firm corner 
formed by the folding of the paper, and no injury 
or discomfort results. Mrs. F.C. L., Mo. 


‘New Amusement from the Phonograph 


“Phonograph Color-Records” are now the latest 
game that I play with my “little friends.” Simply 
cut out of rather heavy white paper disks the size 
of a regular record; then let the children color them 
with paints, or colored pencils, in rings as they used 
to do for tops. Place on the phonograph, start it, 
regulate it to any desired speed, and the children 
will be happy for hours watching the whirling colors 
on the disk, and making up new combinations. 
Miss F. W. C., Colo. 


When Ironing Plaited Skirts 


#In these days of kilt-plaited skirts, the home 
laundress will find the ironing-problem greatly 
lessened, if, after pressing each plait in exact place, 
it be clinched through the two under thicknesses 
by one of the little “spring” clothes-pins. Each 
lait will hold its place firmly while the others are 
ing ironed, and when the skirt is ready for the 
clothes-frame, it will not have the loose, mussy 
appearance so often noticed from handling over the 
ironing-board. By clinching the two under thick- 
nesses only, leaving the outside free, no crease will 
be noticed. Mrs. W. L. R., Tex, 


Young Biologists 

#My children are very fond of collecting insects, 
cocoons, and the like, and are gaining no little 
scientific knowledge thereby. But it is annoying, 
to say the least, to find a lusty worm or horny 
beetle roaming about the house. After many such 
experiences I had an old bookcase fitted with screen 
instead of glass doors. Now the “bugs”—from 
gorgeous butterflies and moths to the tiniest creepers 
—can be raised and watched with safety to them- 
selves and comfort to the ordinary human who 
objects to meeting a fuzzy caterpillar unexpectedly. 
The shelves of such a cabinet should be covered with 
blotting-paper, if cocoons are kept in it, for the 
moths are damp when they come out, and will stick 
to a varnished surface and die miserably. 

Mrs. H. W. S., Ark. 


An Ounce of Prevention in ‘‘Footcraft”’ 


#One Discovery that I made has given much 
comfort to my children. Before they begin to 
break in a new pair of shoes—especially low, heavy 
soled shoes—I paste over their heels a square of 
surgeon’s plaster, with the result that they never 
have blistered heels. H. E. S., Cal. 


A Tested Recipe Discovery 


#When mounting my Good Housekeeping recipes, 
I cut the cards about as large as a postal-card, and 
when using the recipes, I put them in a postal-card- 
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size, kodak printing-frame, and place the frame on 
my kitchen-cabinet. This keeps the recipe from 
becoming soiled and worn. Mrs. N.T., N. D. 


A Youthful Genius 


#When I left my spoon in something that was 
cooking on the stove, it got so hot I could not handle 
it, so I put a clothes-pin tightly over the end, and I 
not only had a cool handle, but it kept the spoon 
from sliding into the dish. i 
Miss C. W., Mass. (Age 10) 


Baby’s Rosettes 


#A novel, inexpensive way to have plenty of pretty 
pins for baby’s sleeves, bonnet-strings, and so on, ~ 
is to purchase a card of “gold-plated”: safety-pins 
of the tiniest size, and to sew to the top of each a 
small ribbon-rose with a bit of knotted green ribbon 
for leaves. The rose almost conceals the top of the 
pin and is very dainty and effective when in use. 
These sell in the shops at one dollar for six, and at 
home six may be made for ten cents. For each rose 
four inches of half-inch pink satin ribbon and an 
inch and a half of leaf-green baby-ribbon’ are re- 
quired. Fold the pink ribbon lengthwise in the 
center and roll carefully into the shape of a. rose. 
Fasten with a few stitches, then sew to the center 
of the green ribbon, near each end.of which a knot 
has been tied. Sew all securely to the pin. 
Mrs. K. K. L., Ohio. 


His Lady’s Colors 


#My small boy was a restless, tempestuous little 
chap, always getting into trouble, but as he had a 
great deal of affection and sentiment, and a taste 
for tales of chivalry (which is common to boybood 
in general) I hit on this plan: I told him of the 
knights who wore their lady’s colors, when worthy, 
and asked him if he would like to wear mine. He 
was eager for the game, so I bought a yard each of 
narrow blue and brown ribbon—which happens to 
be my favorite combination—cut off small bits, 
and pinned a little knot of them on his blouse. 
Whenever he transgressed in any way, I took the 
colors off, putting them on again when he had made 
reparation. When he had been especially good, I 
would give him a new knot, cut from the fresh rib- 
bon. This bit of “play-acting” helped us ovet 
many hard places. M. K. C., Mich. 


A Warning From a “Little Mother” 


#In a ten-cent store recently I purchased out of 
curiosity a rubber pacifier, which was soft and 
seemed to be rubber clear through. I broke it 
open, and an oozy, jelly-like substance gushed out. 
It was so sweet that the taste stayed on my hands 
two whole days. Grown-up mothers should be 
warned against all pacifiers and this kind especially. 
Imagine all that stuff getting into a baby’s tender 
stomach! Miss F. B., N. Y. (Age 13) 


Editor’s Note:—Miss F. B. sent us a rubber 
pacifier, and we asked Dr. Wiley to investigate it. 
He reports that the “jelly-like substance” is “evi- 
dently made of gelatin.” The idea of a soft interior 
for a pacifier is good, he thinks, but he also ¢tates 
that “the best use to which you can put a pacifier 
is to throw it away.” Their continued use may cause 
a deformity of the baby’s upper jaw. 
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